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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
February 27, 1970 


To the Honourable W. Darcy McKeough, 
Minister of Municipal Affairs 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I am pleased to submit herewith the Report on local government in the 
Waterloo Area. 


The Report was compiled on the basis of the submission of briefs, extensive 
public hearings and the collection of much additional information. The procedures 
have been marked by extensive local participation in a study which is as much for 
the people and municipalities of the Area as it is for assistance to you and your 
colleagues. 


I wish to thank you and your predecessor, the Hon. W. J. Spooner, for 
making the invaluable services of Mr. R. M. Farrow available as Secretary and 
Resident Research Director. His enthusiasm, judgement and knowledge of the 
Area made him indispensible to the Review. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Se ee 


Commissioner 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMISSION — 
WATERLOO AREA LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVIEW 


The municipalities included in the specific study 
area, referred to throughout the Report as the 
Waterloo Area, are as follows: 


Cities Villages 
Galt Ayr 
Kitchener Bridgeport 
Waterloo Wellesley 

Towns Townships 

| Elmira North Dumfries 
Hespeler Waterloo 
New Hamburg Wellesley 
Preston Wilmot 

Woolwich 


County of Waterloo 


With reference to these municipalities the purpose 
of the study is: 


To inquire and report upon — 


(a) the structure, organization, financing and 
methods of operation of all the municipalities 
and their local boards in the County of Water- 
loo including the Cities of Kitchener, Waterloo 
and Galt; 


(b) all aspects of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the existing local government insti- 
tutions within the said Area and, in particular, 
without limiting the generality of the foregoing, 
inter-municipal relations and problems which 
concern or may concern any two or more of 
the municipal corporations or local boards hav- 
ing jurisdiction within the said Area; 


(c) the anticipated future development of the 
Area or other changes therein which may re- 
quire reorganization or revision of the existing 
system of local government in the Area; 


(d) the effect of present and anticipated future 
projects and operations of the national and 
provincial governments upon the responsibilities 
and resources of local government therein; 


(e) any other related matters, including an 
examination of boundaries, affecting the local 
government structure within the Area. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


It was very reassuring for a Commission engaged in examining the need 
for, and possible avenues of, local government reform to have the active participa- 
tion and assistance, the enthusiastic assistance, of so many people of the Waterloo 
Area. A project of this scope and sensitivity would be lost without many helping 
minds and hands. 


The Review could not have been successfully concluded without the dili- 
gence and patience of our Secretary, Mrs. Terry Struthers. Our thanks as well to 
Miss Ronda Dix who was our Secretary through the production of the Data Book 
and the Public Hearings. The list of people who have participated is lengthy and 
they will, hopefully, feel rewarded not so much by a mention here, as by the know- 
ledge they have helped in tackling a vital task that will require their continuing 
attention and effort. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The major problems facing society today re- 
late to the quality of life. These cannot be resolved 
by the action of senior governments alone. The 
problems of pollution, housing, traffic, peace, 
order and good government require effective 
government at all levels for their solution. 


The principal purpose of government is to pro- 
vide a number of services through collective 
actions that the individual citizen cannot secure 
for himself as well, if at all. The individual prob- 
ably does not care much which part of govern- 
ment provides the services as long as these are 
provided at a reasonable cost, and paid for equit- 
ably. His concern is more to have effective means 
of expressing needs and ensuring that his views 
are respected. A certain capacity for self-examin- 
ation is therefore required of governments. 


A local government review examines the gov- 
erning or political process, its effectiveness, and 
the circumstances in which matters of public 
concern are decided. Specifically, the terms of 
reference of this Review invite enquiry into the 
adapability of the local government of the Water- 
loo Area to the demands of an increasingly 
wealthy, complex and dynamic society. 


So rapid and diverse are these changes that 
governments are under increasing pressures in 
meeting the needs and demands of people. One 
relevant factor is the rapid growth of population, 
in absolute terms. Another is the changing distri- 
bution of population: more and more people live 
in cities and towns. At the same time the farm 
population is declining because of extensive com- 
muting and the continuing shift from primary to 
service industries. Our society has been made both 
more affluent and more complicated by better 
communications and greater economic specializa- 
tion and technology, while individuals and com- 
munities have become less self-sufficient. Three 
hundred years ago John Donne said that “no man 
is an island”. Arthur Koestler has restated it in 
terms of the social and economic complexities of 
the twentieth century, by saying that “each man 
is an island — trying to attach himself to another”. 


The accelerating rate of change brings with it 
demands for conscientious and _ sophisticated 
planning. There is no longer time to complete one 
stage of development before going into the next. 
A change in attitude towards government is evi- 


dent through all of this. There is growing expec- 
tation that government should and will act more 
positively in introducing new legislation and 
supplying services, to give direction and order to 
our rapid growth. 


These, of course, are observations current to- 
day about local government in general. Through 
the Review, the Commission has tried to discover 
the specific pressures, problems and attitudes that 
local governments in the Waterloo Area have to 
consider in attempting to adapt to present and 
future needs and conditions. 


The terms of reference for this examination of 
local government in the Waterloo Area are very 
wide. Not only must the functioning of all aspects 
of local government be studied, but also other 
matters bearing on the effectiveness of local gov- 
ernment in the Area, including the operation of 
government departments and agencies at the pro- 
vincial level. In the Review, “local government” 
means all local public authorities, both municipal- 
ities and such local special-purpose bodies as 
boards of education, public utilities commissions 
and health units. There are, in parallel, questions 
which must be asked about local government to 
identify problems and find their solution. It is also 
important to know something of the mix or sum 
of services that results from the governmental 
process. Not just the quantity of services but the 
general quality of life in the Waterloo Area must 
be considered. The Commission’s responsibility is 
to work with local people concerned with these 
matters to try to find, with their help, some answer 
to the four specific questions which the Commis- 
sion believes must be asked: 


First: In what ways are the needs of the Water- 
loo Area not being met by local governments in 
the Area, and for what reasons? 


Second: Can the existing machinery of local 
government meet the future needs of this rapidly 
changing Area? 


Third: Can the present local government of the 
Area be modified to overcome, or at least reduce 
to tolerable proportions, such inadequacies or 
weaknesses as are found to exist? 


Fourth: If such modifications as are proposed 
do not go far enough to overcome the present 
inadequacies, what more drastic and far-reaching 
changes are desirable and necessary? 


These questions must be considered against 
the particular circumstances of the Area and its 
several parts, while at the same time the answers 
should be found within a context compatible with 
the general legislation related to local government 
in Ontario. 


In trying to deal with these questions the Com- 
mission has had the advantage of the frank and 
open views and assistance of many people. With- 
out the unstinting co-operation of the municipal- 
ities, local boards and commissions, other local 
bodies, organizations and public-spirited citizens, 
and the assistance of a variety of provincial 
agencies and departments, the Review would have 
been a less comprehensive, more time-consuming 
and less satisfactory proceeding. This help was 
often given with the knowledge that the recom- 
mendations might well lead to the disappearance 
or diminution of existing institutions with which 
' the individuals concerned were identified. 


In places the Report is critical of present gov- 
ernmental arrangements. The Commission is con- 
fident however, that criticism is expected and will 
be accepted as a necessary part of the process 
of resolving the often intractable problems of 
government in the Waterloo Area. 


It was the willingness to recognize imperfections 
in the local government of the Area, so character- 
istic of the progressive nature of the Area and the 
quality of its political and administrative leader- 
ship, that resulted in the Review’s being instituted. 
If, in the following comments, the faults and 
deficiencies are emphasized and the strengths and 
accomplishments appear to be passed over, it is in 
the belief, strongly borne out in the evidence, that 
the residents of the Area are looking not for a pat 
on the back but for ways to improve on past per- 
formance and to meet new challenges. 


In discussing organizations a Scottish econo- 
mist, Tom Wilson, wrote, “In any organization 
a degree of muddle is inevitable: how much is 
avoidable can only be discovered from the inside”. 
That the Review should find some untidiness, 
inconsistency, inequity, inappropriateness, nar- 
rowness of outlook, confusion, duplication and 
plain muddle is not surprising. A local govern- 
ment embraces all the organizational and func- 
tional complexities of any government in terms of 
services, finances, politics and administration, 
even though on a small scale. (And the scale is 
not necessarily so small; Kitchener has a popula- 
tion as large as that of the Province of Prince 
Edward Island). Moreover, the Review Area con- 
tains not one but sixteen municipalities of varying 


degrees of complexity, all inter-related, and these 
relationships are changing, in some cases quite 
rapidly, as the urban communities push outwards 
and change in character. This municipal structure 
is overlaid and supplemented by numerous local 
boards, commissions and voluntary agencies, 
some local, some area-wide, and some extending 
beyond the Area. Nor can the local government 
of the geographic county be considered in isola- 
tion, for there are significant social and economic 
ties with the surrounding area which are reflected 
in the provision of local services. 


It has been evident throughout the Review that 
civic leaders in the Waterloo Area have initiated 
many changes and are willing to institute more. 
Indeed, over the years, in an attempt to adjust 
to new conditions there have been many modifi- 
cations of local government in the Area in terms 
of boundaries, distribution of functions, internal 
organization and functioning and relations with 
other municipalities and Provincial departments 
and agencies. There is not just a willingness to 
consider further changes but a positive seeking 
for answers, arising from an awareness that the 
magnitude and complexity of the problems of 
development are such that many of these solutions 
were inadequate or inappropriate attempts to get 
at the roots of many of the problems. 


The Waterloo Area has probably the most 
intricate set of community inter-relationships of 
any area in Ontario, if not Canada, with six urban 
communities’ all close to one another and the 
City of Guelph only fifteen miles away (centre 
to centre; only eight miles boundary to boun- 
dary). 


A further element of complexity is the relation- 
ship with the Provincial Government and with its 
departments, branches of departments and 
agencies. Some of these relationships are com- 
paratively simple and easily understood, others 
are manifold and elusive. In total, they reflect the 
complexity of the Provincial Government, the 
problems of co-ordinating and integrating activi- 
ties at that level, and the inextricably growing 
inter-relations between local and_ provincial 
governments. 


Another important reason for the arrangements 
being untidy and therefore often open to criticism 
is time. Institutions change to meet new condi- 
tions in a variety of ways and at varying speeds. 
These alterations inevitably lag behind events, for 
the changes are based on past experiences with 
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some provision for future probabilities. This pro- 
cess of change is necessarily uneven and in some 
respects unco-ordinated. The more rapid the 
physical, economical and social changes, the 
greater the need for our institutions, both local 
and otherwise, to adapt to them. When change is 
as rapid as that experienced in Ontario’ it is 
inevitable that, with the best will in the world, 
many unsatisfactory situations arise. The growth 
rate in the Waterloo Area has been one of the 
highest in Canada and one would, therefore, 
expect even more need for change than in most 
areas. The question is what should the nature of 
these changes be? 


The Review is one of a series initiated by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs in recent years 
in critical areas, in conjunction with the local 
municipalities affected.” As was expected, when 
each review was conducted by a different com- 
missioner and in areas differing in character, the 
reports have varied in their recommendations. In 
1967, the Ontario Committee on Taxation (Smith 
Committee) recommended a sweeping re-organi- 
zation of local government boundaries and func- 
tions on a regional basis. More recently (Decem- 
ber 2, 1968), the Minister of Municipal Affairs 
announced a general program of regional govern- 
ment for the whole province. The content of the 
Minister’s announcement has been taken into 
account, but as there had been no change in the 
terms of reference of this Review, nor any indica- 
tion that the recommendations were to be in any 
way restricted, the Review has continued on the 
basis of the original terms of reference. 


It is the agreed task of the Review Commission 
to examine in some detail the complexities of the 
government of the Waterloo Area and the nature 
of the various problems. The local doubts about 
the adequacy of government which have triggered 
the Review arise from some reasonably obvious 
circumstances that may first be outlined briefly. 


The Waterloo Area now has sixteen municipal 
or general-purpose governments to serve the 
240,000 people who live in the Area. In addition 
to this diverse basic structure, there are many 
public bodies having responsibility for particular 
services. These many units of municipal and 
special-purpose authorities acting separately and 


1Between the census years 1951 and 1966 Ontario’s population 
rose from 4.6 million persons to just short of seven million, an 
increase of more than fifty percent in fifteen_years. In the same 
period per capita personal income in the Province rose from 
$860.00 to $1,994.00, an increase of some 131 percent. The popu- 
lation of the Waterloo Area increased from 126,000 to 217,000 
or 72 percent in the same period. 

2These selected Areas include: Ottawa-Eastview-Carleton, Nia- 
gara, Peel-Halton, Lakehead, Brant, Muskoka, Hamilton-Burling- 
ton-Wentworth. 


in greater or lesser degrees of isolation from one 
another contribute to the difficulty, indeed the 
impossibility of achieving rational, well co- 
ordinated use of resources. Further, it is difficult 
for the expert, let alone the man in the street, to 
know who is responsible for which service, or in a 
larger sense for the general condition of the com- 
munity, whether good or bad. One of the impor- 
tant elements of a properly working representa- 
tive democracy is to be able to identify the people 
who are doing a good job, and be able to discern 
who should be entrusted to continue to exercise 
judgement in public policy and those who should 
not. Under present circumstances, the matter of 
who is responsible for what is shrouded in fog 
by the very number of responsible authorities. 


The complexity increases as the Waterloo 
Area’s population continues to grow at a very 
rapid rate, raising serious doubts about the valid- 
ity of existing municipal boundaries in terms of 
how well they reflect the “community”, given 
today’s social and economic patterns. Municipal- 
ities or other local public authorities make deci- 
sions that frequently have an impact far outside 
their boundaries. This raises additional funda- 
mental questions about the decision-making 
mechanism and how well the interests of all 
affected parties are taken into account. In addi- 
tion, the fact that legal boundaries are necessarily 
arbitrary to a greater or lesser degree may create 
problems of fiscal equity in addition to those of 
representation. The differences in the financial 
resources of municipalities do not always parallel 
differences in the demands on them for services. 

To date, the adjustment in local government 
areas arrived at by annexation (and the annexa- 
tion procedure generally) has not always provided 
a satisfactory solution to the problems of growth 
and development. Indeed, the frequency and scale 
of annexations is one of the central issues pre- 
cipitating the Review, and occasioning a search 
for alternative, more fundamental, and wider- 
ranging reforms. Literally dozens of annexations 
have occurred in the Waterloo Area in the last 
three decades, but the number of municipalities 
has increased, not decreased. As well, it seems fair 
to say that no significant improvement in general 
organizational arrangements has been the direct 
result of annexation activity (although certainly 
if there had been no, or fewer, annexations, the 
problems would be much more acute). The ap- 
parent inadequacy of annexation procedures alone 
to meet broad problems of local government is 
dealt with in greater length elsewhere in the Re- 
port. 


The Waterloo Area has shown a very keen and 
active interest in planning for orderly develop- 
ment. In many instances, however, planners are at 
odds, or planning activity and decisions are car- 
ried out in a one-sided manner. Where a concerted 
effort has been made to put planning on a com- 
prehensive basis, the political capability to give 
real effect to planning is still noticeably lacking. 

The importance of the inter-relationships and 
the problems associated with them between vary- 
ing levels of government can not be taken lightly 
nor emphasized too much. Local government — 
and the Waterloo Area offers no exception — 
cannot be comprehended, nor its effectiveness 
properly appraised, in a vacuum, and most par- 
ticularly in isolation from the activities and 
policies of the Provincial Government. The extent 
of this inter-connection is best illustrated by two 
sets of facts: nearly one third of all the provincial 
legislation enacted each year has some relationship 
to local government, and it is estimated that more 
than one third of the Provincial Budget for 1969- 
70 consisted of grants to municipalities, boards 
of education and other local bodies. The com- 
plexities of local government in the Area are 
paralleled by an equally complex range of Pro- 
vincial Government activities, some aimed towards 
providing services to the Area directly, others 
towards the activities of various special-purpose 
bodies and particular activities of municipalities, 
be they the authorizing of stop signs or approv- 
ing the construction of a seveny-five million dollar 
expressway. It is impossible to evade or escape 
the reality of the dependence of each level of 
government upon the other. This is, therefore, one 
study of local government in which little reference 
will be made to “local autonomy”. 


The Commission does not wish to be misunder- 
stood on this point nor to pursue it at length. A 
good deal has been said for a long time about 
“local autonomy”. Certainly local governments 
are politically responsible to the local community, 
and not to the Provincial Government. But to set 
autonomy as the goal of reform only serves to 
confuse the issue. It should be clear that local 
governments derive the legal authority for their 
powers from the Provincial Government which 
specifies how they shall be organized and in large 
measure how they shall operate. That is the statu- 
tory limitation upon “local autonomy”. To exer- 
cise their powers, they must look for political 
authority to their local community, for it is there 
that the ultimate constitutional (not legalistic) 
power lies, and to which each and every elected 
representative must ultimately be accountable. 


Reconciling the formal legal base of power with 
the realities of political responsibility is not easy, 
but to describe the relationship in terms of “local 
autonomy”, or of local governments being “crea- 
tures of the province”, only serves to misrepresent 
the complexities of the relationship. The most 
important consideration is that there is far too , 
much at stake for all levels of government in~ 
evolving rational public policy to allow local 
government to isolate itself from the others in the 
hope of gaining what is at best a very illusory 
autonomy, particularly when ultimately they are 
all responsible to the same electorate, although 
in different ways and for different things. It would 
be more relevant to talk in terms of enlightened 
responsible government, with all three levels hav- 
ing complementary réles to play in meeting the 
needs of the public, both in general and in terms 
of particular communities and needs. 


The complexities of government activity are 
such that many programs which are primarily 
provincial or federal cannot work without effec- 
tive local government. The Select Committee on 
Municipal Law suggested that “. . . many of the 
difficulties in carrying out such functions as slum 
clearance, urban renewal, town planning, pollu- 
tion control and area development arise as much 
from the complexities and fragmentation of local 
government as from any other source.” 


If the local governments are unable, unwilling, 
or ineffective, then the senior levels will be ham- 
strung in trying to carry out activities which are 
primarily the latter’s responsibilities. There is no 
more obvious case of this than in the United 
States, where local government has been notor- 
iously slow to adapt to the challenge of new con- 
ditions, and where the federal government with 
all its vast powers has not been able to ensure 
what is usually taken for granted as the minimum 
level of .. . “peace, order, and good government”. 


The quality of life is directly affected by the 
quality of the institutions through which the com- 
munity expresses itself and satisfies its need for 
services on a common basis — be the community 
national, provincial or local, there is a need for 
some mechanism within which decisions are made 
and decisions taken on matters which affect that 
community and are of particular concern to it. 


The approach of the Commission, then, has 
been to immerse itself in the problems and cir- 
cumstances of local government in the Waterloo 
Area. The Commission has tried to find out as 


1Fourth and Final Report of the Select Committee on the 
Municipal Act and Related Acts, March 1965, Page 167. 


much as possible about how public policy is made 
and carried out at the local level, and at the same 
time to learn something of the problems that the 
system presents to those who have to live with it. 


It bears repeating that the Commission would 
be sadly remiss if it were to examine only service 
efficiencies or deficiency in services. This is a 
study of government, of politics; and it is in this 
sense that the methods and services of local 
government are put in the balance in the Water- 
loo Area. Not only must there be as clear as pos- 
sible an understanding of who is responsible for 
what function, but also a clear understanding of 
how that responsibility is exercised and by whom. 
How are decisions made, or indeed, not made? 
And what in fact constitutes the ‘““community’’? 


The Commission is faced with the problem of 
finding answers to complex questions. As it con- 
templates changes in local government, the prin- 
ciple that there should be a community of interest, 
or if one prefers, problems, has been uppermost. 
If a local government is to have an identity, it 
should represent and act on behalf of the resi- 
dents of an area who have many social and eco- 
nomic interests in common. To this end a good 
deal of attention has been given to the character- 
istics of the Area and to defining the actual rela- 
tionships among the various parts of the Area — 
which, the Commission finds, are not necessarily 
the same as what people claim them to be. 


The basic function of government is to meet 
the needs of its residents who live in particular 
places and have particular needs. To think of 
government in terms of functions only is to put 
the cart before the horse, for functions are merely 
descriptive terms. The real test of government is 
one of issues, not functions. How are needs deter- 
mined, and how effectively are they met? Are the 
different mixtures of services provided in a variety 
of ways appropriate to meet particular needs? Are 
there needs which are not being met and problems 
which are not being resolved, and if so where 
are the inadequacies in the system which inhibit 
the detection of needs and the response to them? 
Only if the importance of activities and problems 
is measured by their relevance to the ultimate 
consumer of the service can government claim to 
meet the prime tests of responsiveness and re- 
sponsibility. 

The Commission is not convinced that bigness, 
of itself, is the answer to more effective nor even 
more efficient local government. The identification 
of the community of interest is important to pro- 
ducing effective government. There is an urgent 


need, however, for government at every level to 
comprehend its responsibilities, to measure accur- 
ately its resources, to relate its responsibilities to 
its resources in setting priorities, and to act with 
authority and dispatch. The demand for services 
from the public inevitably exceeds the public’s 
willingness, and perhaps capacity, to pay for them. 
Part of the responsibility of government is to 
determine how the financial and other resources 
of the community shall be allocated to providing 
services, and to devise means for most effectively 
combining and administering the wide variety of 
activities. 


There is little doubt that the adequacy of fi- 
nancial support for public activity ranks high in 
matters of concern at the local level. One of the 
most familiar criticisms related to local govern- 
ment today is that municipal tax sources are very 
limited and in some respects not appropriate to 
the services which local governments are expected 
to provide. This in turn raises the question of 
whether or not some services should be provided 
locally, and whether new ways should be found 
of ensuring adequate resources for those services 
which are provided locally. 


It would be foolish to suggest that the problem 
to be overcome is simply one of providing more 
dollars to the existing fragmented system. The 
number of dollars available for public use does 
have a limit, especially when set against stated 
need. It would be equally foolish to suggest that 
the public sector will not continue to require sub- 
stantial and increasing financial support. The 
answers to the questions of how to make the best 
use of these limited financial resources and who 
should decide their “best” use are critical to ra- 
tional priority-setting and effective government. 
The prudent use of public funds and the more 
equitable sharing of the tax burden in the face 
of rising demands will require better and more 
adaptable government and decision-making pro- 
cesses than are in evidence in the Area at present. 
If anyone doubts the importance of the activity 
(and the financial support thereof) in the public 
sector, perhaps some reflection upon the recent 
words of J. K. Galbraith in reference to American 
urban problems would be helpful in gaining per- 
spective: 

. while there have been many explanations 
of our urban disasters of recent times, some 
designed, not without thought, to direct atten- 
tion away from remedies that would cost 
money, few can doubt that persistent and con- 
tinuing under-investment in needed services is 


one. . . But we can have good schools and 
well-paid teachers and ample and _ attractive 
housing and clean streets and sufficient and 
well-trained policemen and plenty of parks and 
well supervised playgrounds and swimming 
pools and adequate divertisement on hot sum- 
mer nights. These will help, even if they will 
not completely cure, and they require only a 
willingness to tax and pay. Not many would 
now challenge the efficiency or morality of such 
outlays. And even the most stalwart conserva- 
tive who dares not venture out in the street at 
night and hesitates on occasion to drink the 
water or breathe the air must now wonder if 
keeping public services at a minimum is really 
a practical formula for expanding his personal 
liberty." 


While the Commission would agree that there is 
and will continue to be a pressing need for sub- 
stantial public sector spending (and questions 
were raised regarding expenditure on particular 
services), it would be most inappropriate and 
indeed an unwarranted intrusion into local deci- 
sion-making (or governing) to suggest, in the 
context of this Report, what the decisions should 
be in respect of, for example, how much money 
should be directed to each service or problem and 
in what order, although some attention is given 
to apparent gaps and deficiencies in provision. 


In offering its opinion, the Commission’s re- 
sponsibility is to propose changes in the structure, 
organization, representation, financial arrange- 
ments and inter-governmental relationships that 
will assist, hopefully, in arriving at solutions to 
the problems of governing; in short, a basis for 
rational decision-making and priority-setting. Pre- 
sumably this will mean that through the Report’s 
recommendations local people will be able to 
come to grips more efficiently and effectively with 
many local problems. This may suggest a certain 
prejudice on the part of the Commission in favour 
of local government, but the objective, as the 
Commission sees it, is to suggest ways in which 
local government may be improved rather than 
to propose that it be eliminated. 


The Commission has, in its work, tried to avoid 
being distracted by the term “regional govern- 
ment”. Fortunately no one asked for a definition 
— nor would they have received one. The goal 
has been first, to uncover as many of the prob- 
lems facing the existing local government in the 
Area as possible. Having some idea of the nature 
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and extent of these problems, the Commission has 
then gone on to offer some proposals for meeting 
them. 

That there will continue to be local govern- 
ment in some form is certain. Central govern- 
ments can do some things very well, but also they 
are not well suited to some kinds of activity. Local 
governments are generally best where the matter 
is one primarily of local interest and which is 
therefore best left with those affected, or involv- 
ing matters requiring knowledge of particular cir- 
cumstances, or the non-standardized problem 
which is unique to either the individual or loca- 
tion concerned and where a decision is best made 
on the spot. The great merit of local government 
is that it is local, not some remote national or 
provincial body. On the other hand, local govern- 
ment is not an appropriate instrument through 
which to meet problems which affect very large 
areas and lend themselves to standardized pro- 
cedures, or require a uniform policy or standard 
of service over a wide area. Nor is local govern- 
ment an appropriate body for exercising primary 
responsibility to meet problems of disparities of 
income or opportunity, be they among geographic 
areas or among segments of society. 

We are left with a concept of divided respon- 
sibility among three levels of government that is 
most difficult to make comprehensible and effec- 
tive. Where shall the power (responsibility) lie? 
How shall the power (responsibility) be divided? 

It follows that the status of local government 
is inevitably a compromise, both for the province 
as a whole and for each municipality. The diffi- 
culties of getting the “right” compromise are 
compounded by the complexities of the problem 
and the speed with which conditions can change. 
It also follows that if there is to be an effective 
division of power (responsibility) and if those 
people involved in local government are to take 
their share of public responsibility seriously and 
discharge it with success, their role must have 
relevance, cohesion and impact. 

In considering the various alternatives, the 
greatest difficulty has been to bear in mind the 
great number of ways in which even relatively 
simple services, such as sewage disposal, can be 
provided by various combinations of local and 
provincial bodies, existing and hypothetical, and 
keeping in mind the complicated relationships be- 
tween and among various activities. Obviously one 
can neither affirm that there is only one way to 
effectively carry out a function, nor start with a 
blank sheet and design an ideal solution while 
ignoring what already exists. 


For any thing as complex as the problems 
studied in the Review, and with such imperfect 
knowledge of the future, it would be presumptuous 
to elaborate a detailed package of proposed solu- 
tions. In some aspects, therefore, certain strategies 
or lines of approach are suggested within the con- 
text of which particular problems can be con- 
sidered and legislation drafted. For some problems 
an attempt has been made to suggest specific 
changes from existing practice which appear desir- 
able, no matter what fundamental changes in 
municipal boundaries and structure are necessary. 
In other instances, alternative solutions are pro- 
posed and their respective merits discussed. 


The Report is written to be read as a self- 
contained document. It is written against the 
background of the Data Book published in 1967, 
which contains extensive information not found 
in this Report. 


While the recommendations are based on the 
practices and problems of the Waterloo Area, 
some account has been taken of the need to have 
general legislation that is applicable to all or most 
of the province yet flexible enough to meet the 
problems of this particular Area. 


It is hoped that the proposals made are adapt- 
able to a variety of future possible developments, 
so that the system of local government will have 
within it some “built-in” ability to meet new con- 
ditions, or old problems in new forms. 


The description of what the various govern-. 
ments do in the Area and of the associated prob- 
lems that is set out on the subsequent pages, while 
extensive, is by no means full. To achieve a 
definitive description of such a complex and 
rapidly changing scene is impossible. It is hoped 
that the injustices are minor and that the picture 
of what happens is sufficiently full to describe 
the main activities of the inter-relations between 
them and more important to provide a basis for 
understanding how local government in the Area 
carries out its responsibilities. If the argument is 
often complex and even repetitious, this is in part 
inherent in the problem, for complicated problems 
cannot be described in simple terms. 


_ At the end certain recommendations are made, 
but ultimately responsibility for the resolution of 
problems of the Waterloo Area rests with the 
people of the Area, their elected representatives, 
and the Provincial Government. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE REVIEW PROCEDURE AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Local involvement in this Review, both during 
the period leading up to its establishment and 
through its course, has been at a remarkable level. 
The keen interest shown in local affairs by so 
many persons has been most refreshing and very 
encouraging. Those people directly involved, such 
as elected representatives and appointed officials 
have participated: to their interest has been added 
that of many other residents and groups. This wide 
interest and concern has been whetted and focused 
by extensive coverage in all news media in the 
Area, including the daily and weekly newspapers, 
radio and television. Tribute should go to the 
reporters who listened very patiently to all those 
making submissions and who, on the whole, gave 
very comprehensive and accurate coverage to the 
points of view being expressed. 


Interest was expressed in other ways. During 
the course of the Review, the Research Director 
accepted invitations from more than sixty inter- 
ested groups, such as service clubs, universities, 
organizations and associations in the Area, to 
outline the objectives and work of the Review. 


The Commission was gratified by the level of 
involvement by local people, and the assurance 
civic leaders and officials in particular were inter- 
ested in and concerned about solving the prob- 
lems of local government in the Area. 


Considerable efforts were made to encourage 
local participation in the review process in order 
to draw out local views of the problems in the 
Area, to increase awareness of the complexity of 
the problems facing the Area and to determine 
the kind of changes that might be acceptable. Not 
the least important aspect of the Review as a 
public enquiry was its value as an educational 
device. 


Both the Research Director and the Special 
Commissioner held several meetings with the local 
committee that originated the study and with the 
heads of council, municipal clerks and planners 
to discuss issues, procedures and progress. 


Of the 104 briefs received, the most substantial 
were over 100 pages in length. Many dealt in 
considerable detail with the problems of the Area 
and proposals for changes in local government. 
They were perceptive of problems and were the 
result of considerable work. The briefs far ex- 
ceeded in number those received in any of the 
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other local government reviews, even where 


larger populations were involved. 

The record shows that the initiative for the 
Review came from local leaders working with 
representatives of the Provincial Government. 
The first formal steps were taken in May 1966, 
when a local government study committee was 
created. Included in this group were representa- 
tives from the Cities of Galt, Kitchener and 
Waterloo and the County of Waterloo. A series 
of meetings through the spring and summer of 
1966 resulted in the Committee’s proposing that 
a review similar to others made in selected areas 
of the Province be instituted. 

At the end of October 1966, the Hon. J. W. 
Spooner, Minister of Municipal Affairs, having 
received resolutions of Council from each of the 
three Cities and County Council, was satisfied 
that such a review should be instituted. Accord- 
ingly, the Minister, on November 3, 1966, estab- 
lished the Review with the appointment of R. M. 
Farrow, M.A., as Resident Research Director 
and Secretary. Mr. Farrow took up residence in 
Galt for the duration of the Review. Initially an 
office was opened in Waterloo, and in 1967 it 
was moved to Galt. 


The first objective of the Review was to 
prepare a Data Book which would offer a com- 
mon base for statistical and factual comparisons 
within the existing structure of local government. 
It would be important as the Review advanced 
for those examining the government of the Area 
to be talking as much as possible about the same 
things. Hence it was necessary to try to put to- 
gether a body of facts which accurately and 
uniformly described the existing arrangements 
and circumstances. 


The Data Book was a compilation of what 
appeared to be the salient facts available at the 
time it was prepared. It did provide a common 
base for discussion and for the preparation of 
briefs, but it was never intended to be compre- 
hensive. The process of compiling to update 
and extend the coverage of information has con- 
tinued up to the printing of this report. Unfor- 
tunately it has not been possible to update all the 
information. While the following chapters do 
contain some information as recent as 1969, in 
other cases the analysis has drawn on the infor- 
mation contained in the Data Book, particularly 


on financial aspects. At the date of writing, 
comprehensive financial data are only available 
for 1967. While it would be desirable to use more 
recent figures, the general position does not 
appear to have changed from that in 1965. 


It has been said that “perfect knowledge 
leads to perfect solutions”. The Commission does 
not claim to possess the former and will there- 
fore not proclaim the latter. To achieve the 
accurate identification of problems is perhaps half 
the distance to their solution. There are many 
difficulties (which are dealt with in more depth 
later in the Report), in gathering all the facts, but 
the Commission has been fortunate to have the 
unstinting co-operation of many people of the 
Area in getting at the facts, the basic issues and 
the problems. 

The assistance of the local officials in respond- 
ing to extensive enquiries and interviews, along 
with the invaluable assistance of both the Re- 
search and Community Planning branches of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, was such that 
it was not necessary for the Review to engage 
a large staff. 


While the Review was underway, the local 
study committee responsible for initiating the 
Review met periodically with the Research 
Director, and took as its rdle one of liaison with 
local councils and other bodies rather than one 
of directing the Review. The committee was not 
expected nor required to take responsibility for 
direction of the study. 

This attitude was due largely to the opinion 
held by the committee that it would be most 
difficult to achieve a singleness of mind about 
the problems of local government and their solu- 
tion within the framework of the committee. The 
Review procedure was accepted as being specially 
suited to this situation: to seek the opinion of an 
outside and independent voice. 


As has been the case in other area studies, 
ultimate action will depend upon resolve. The 
Provincial Government will have to make the 
final decisions and prepare legislation. The Re- 
view procedure will have opened the problems 
and possible courses of action to local public 
debate. The Government will have the benefit 
of this debate and of the subsequent reaction to 
the Review when deciding what course to take. 


In these circumstances the local committee did 
perform the valuable réle of keeping itself 1n- 
formed of the purpose, procedure and progress of 
the Review and in turn informing the respective 
councils. The committee also provided a forum 
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in which examination of particular problem areas 
could be proposed and procedures discussed by 
the Commission. The committee encouraged 
municipalities, boards, commissions, associations 
and organizations in the Area to participate in 
the Review by co-operating in the collection of 
information about the Area, and by preparing 
written submissions for the public hearing phase 
of the Review. 


During the Review, this committee of local 
representatives comprised two representatives 
from each of the three Cities, two from the County 
Council and one from the Town of Preston was 
added to the committee after the Review was 
underway. Except for the Waterloo City Trea- 
surer, the members were heads or members of 
council. 


On May 4th, 1967, the appointment of Dr. 
Stewart Fyfe of the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment, Queen’s University, as Special Commission- 
er for the Review, was announced by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs. Following this announce- 
ment Dr. Fyfe came to the Area to meet with the 
heads of councils and later with the senior 
officials of the participating municipalities. The 
purpose of these meetings was two-fold — to 
allow the Commissioner and municipal representa- 
tives and officials to become acquainted, and to 
discuss the procedure that would be followed in 
the Review. 


Particular emphasis in these discussions was 
given to the Commission’s wish to see local 
problems as interpreted by local politicians and 
other interested parties. It was stressed that a 
knowledge of local views had to come in advance 
of any attempt by the Commission to offer its 
opinion on problems and proposals for reform. 


It was felt that the most suitable way to gather 
and discuss this important information would be 
through public hearings held at various centres 
in the Area. Before these could begin, however, 
a period of some months was allowed between the 
distribution of the Data Book (August 1967) and 
the opening of hearings (late January 1968), to 
provide for the preparation of written briefs. 

To assist in the preparation of briefs, the Data 
Book included a section on the procedure to be 
followed in the hearings and the main problems 
and approaches which it was hoped would be 
covered in submissions. The section dealing with 
Review procedure, which is included in Appendix 
A, was reprinted and given wide distribution in 
the Area in an effort to encourage and underline 
the importance of local involvement. In addition, 


to encourage participation, the Special Commis- 
sioner met with local representatives and officials 
to discuss their participation in the Review, the 
preparation of briefs and the procedure of the 
public hearings. In these meetings, held in Octo- 
ber 1967, and January 1968, the importance was 
stressed of local people taking the opportunity to 
take a careful, critical look at the system in which 
they operate. Local people were urged to look 
at the problems and wrestle with them. Even if 
the Commission could claim omniscience, it would 
be of little practical value, since local government 
problems should more properly be recognized by 
the people who have to contend with them — 
particularly if proposals are to become real solu- 
tions. As stated in Chapter 7 of the Data Book, 


“The success of the Review will depend in 
large part on the people in the Area. They are 
in the best position to know the deficiencies, 
if any, of the existing arrangements and to 
suggest what alternative arrangements would 
be suitable and acceptable, given the particular 
characteristics and foreseeable development of 
the Area’. 


It is hoped that the Review process will lead 
to workable reform in local government. Chances 
for this are probably slim unless local politicians 
and residents see the Review and its proposals as 
a means to come to grips with the problems stand- 
ing between them and more effective local govern- 
ment, and see that solutions which might meet 
their particular problem become unacceptable 
when placed in the context of the wider com- 
munity. Unless local leaders feel they can make 
a commitment to make any new arrangements 
work, the entire exercise could be quite futile. 


The twenty-five days of public hearings began 
at Waterloo City Hall on January 24th, 1968. By 
the time hearings were completed (including the 
special hearing on September 30th, 1968), 103 
briefs had been entered with the Commission and 
over 80 of them discussed in the public hearings, 
some at considerable length. For example, the 
briefs submitted by the Town of Preston and 
the Planning Board for the City of Kitchener 
were each discussed for nearly three days in the 
hearings. More evidence of the length of dis- 
cussion is provided by the more than 2,000 pages 
of transcript of the proceedings. As already noted, 
the number of briefs received was impressive. Of 
the 104 briefs, twenty-seven were from municipal 
councils (eleven from outside the Area), thirty-five 
from boards and commissions, sixteen from or- 
ganizations and associations and another twenty- 
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six from individuals. While the majority of hear- 
ings to discuss these briefs was held in the Council 
Chamber of the City of Waterloo, several days 
were spent in discussion in the council chambers 
of Galt, Wilmot Township (Baden), Elmira and 
Kitchener. The briefs submitted are listed in 
Appendix B. 

Through the public hearings it was hoped that 
a number of things would be achieved that were 
important to the success of the Review. It was 
expected that facts would be assembled that had 
not been derived from other sources by the Com- 
mission. The hearings would provide for open 
and free discussion of the problems of local 
government as seen by those in the Area. The 
problems would be laid out “on the table”, and 
the Commission would have an opportunity to 
make sure it clearly grasped the points of view 
being expressed by those making submissions. As 
well, in the rdle of devil’s advocate, the Com- 
mission would have an opportunity to bring out 
the implications of certain proposals and to push 
the arguments made to the limits of their logic. 
By these means, it was the Commission’s wish 
to bring the issues before the public and to 
encourage a free play of ideas. 


With so many persons, public authorities and 
private groups putting forward their views, often 
quite diverse and opposed, it would be too opti- 
mistic and perhaps a little unrealistic to expect to 
find a concensus. A consensus would be helpful, 
but in its absence it would be important for the 
Commission to know the various problems and 
opinions as seen by the local people so that they 
could be weighed as the Commission made its 
judgement of the issues at stake. 


The hearings were conducted as informally as 
possible, and interested parties — such as those 
representing municipalities, boards and commis- 
sions or interested residents — were free to ask 
questions of those making their views known; 
and in many instances they did so. In some 
cases those appearing used the services of legal 
counsel. 


The Commission was particularly gratified by 
the very kind hospitality extended to it by all 
municipalities during the course of the hearings. 
Many useful hours were spent discussing the 
problems of the Area in surroundings somewhat 
more informal than those of the hearing rooms. 

In June 1968, those parties, particularly the 
municipalities, wishing to make supplementary 
submissions were invited to do so. Many munici- 
palities did take the opportunity to expand upon 


their earlier views, to comment on other views 
expressed and to answer questions left with them 
by the Commission at earlier hearings. 


It was made quite clear that no one need feel 
committed to any given position as the hearings 
proceeded. As more and more facts and opinions 
became known, it was a reasonable consequence 
to find that some wished to change their position: 
the Commission welcomed this, taking the view 
that changed circumstances and additional infor- 
mation might properly alter cases. 


Some note should be taken of the fact that 
particular interest was expressed by the Commis- 
sion in respect of the implications of the new 
school arrangements. A number of municipal 
treasurers and the Interim School Organization 
Committee were asked to prepare and present 
their findings at the public hearings in June 1968. 
These were found to be of such immediate interest 
that the material was forwarded to the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs. 


While the Review was limited to Waterloo 
County, the terms of reference did permit an 
examination of the appropriateness of the county 
boundary. Each adjoining municipality was there- 
fore informed of the proceedings and invited to 
make a submission if it wished. A significant 
number did so, and many had observers at some 
of the hearings. 


The audiences at the hearings were generally 
small, ranging downwards from fifty to one or 
two persons in addition to those appearing. These 
audiences often comprised members of the groups 
making submissions, council members and school 
trustees, various officials, interested residents and 
students from the universities and high schools of 
the Area. The fullness of the coverage by the 
press, radio and television was however, an 
indication that the degree of interest in the 
Review would not necessarily be measured by 
the number present at the hearings. 


Some Special Projects 


Two special research projects were assigned to 
separate consultants. The Commission wished to 
gain as much information as possible about com- 
munity relationships and their significance. The 
assessment of how well the present boundaries 
reflect the real limits of the community and how 
much the inhabitants of various areas have in 
common with one another in terms of social, 
economic, and cultural relations, as well as com- 
mon use of services, is critical to the Review. To 
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assist the Commission in these questions Mrs. 
Sally A. Thorsen, (formerly a member on the 
staff of the Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board) was engaged to aid in the compilation 
and analysis of information regarding the charac- 
teristics of the Area and the physical problems 
of development. 


During the course of the Review it became 
evident that a multitude of local government 
studies had been undertaken and completed on 
a host of subjects. A planning consultant with 
long experience in the Area, Mr. Howard Smith, 
was invited to prepare a report for the Commis- 
sion, listing the reports that had been completed 
relating to matters of local government in the 
Area since 1960. This report on studies done in 
the Area was distributed to each Council and 
Planning Board in the Area for their information. 
Mrs. Thorsen has supplemented this report by 
Mr. Smith by compiling a report on studies cur- 
rently being carried out in the Area. These lists 
of reports are attached as Appendix C. 


At the request of the Commission, the Assess- 
ment Commissions for the Counties of Waterloo 
and Wellington and the Cities of Galt, Kitchener 
and Waterloo extracted from their respective as- 
sessment records a tabulation showing where every 
resident of their municipality worked. Having 
information on place of residence - place of work 
on a comprehensive and current basis has been of 
the greatest assistance not only in the course of the 
hearings but also in forming recommendations 
for changes in boundaries and status of the 
respective municipalities. The analysis of this 
invaluable material is dealt with later in this 
report. 

Discussions were also held with a number of 
government departments to obtain their views of 
the problems of the Area, their relations with the 
municipality and other bodies in general and 
those in the Area in particular and their reactions 
to some possible solutions. In the context of the 
interviews all of those approached were most 
frank and helpful. 


The Commission has been kept up to date 
on the progress and findings of the Waterloo - 
South Wellington Study, which is being conducted 
under the auspices of several Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments with the co-operation of the 
Planning Boards in the area, particularly the 
Waterloo County Area Planning Board. The 
work of this study includes an evaluation of Area 
development patterns, land use, population and 
employment forecasts, and local traffic studies, 


completed in the Counties of Waterloo and Wel- 
lington. While the study is not complete, the data 
on hand has been available to the Commission. 

A procedural question has arisen from time to 
time, whether the Review should have been delay- 
ed until the Waterloo-South Wellington Study was 
complete. It is the Commission’s view that, while 
the iatter may be able to provide valuable data 
and liaison, to wait for final conclusions is not 
practical. Pressure for growth and development 
are such that an extended delay in making deci- 
sions about political arrangements may only make 
the problem more difficult to untangle. It is the 
Commission’s view that substantial improvement 
can be achieved in the decision-making machinery 
of government prior to a fuller report on sub- 
stantive planning matters. In fact, the case may 
be made that these changes in political (decision- 
making) arrangements must come before any 
appropriate action will or should be taken based 
upon such planning activity as the Waterloo - 
South Wellington Study. 


It is of some importance to keep in mind that 
changes in local government structure or organiza- 
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tion which may be instituted now are not neces- 
sarily suitable for all time. The changes that are 
proposed in this report are intended to strengthen 
the planning function. It is logical to expect that 
in future reviews of local government (which, 
undoubtedly, will come at intervals more frequent 
than each 100 years) a more comprehensive 
examination of the problem, with the aid of 
broader and deeper “planning” knowledge, will 
improve the quality of the recommendations. 


By and through these procedures a good deal 
has been learned about the Waterloo Area. The 
Commission’s enquiries have cast light upon 
problems that hamper the local government of 
the Area. Some of these, by their nature, are 
unique to the Area, others are common to local 
government everywhere. 


While it is dangerous to argue from the par- 
ticular to the general, it is hoped that much of 
the information and many of the recommenda- 
tions will be relevant to the problems of local 
government throughout Ontario and even further 
afield. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WATERLOO AREA 


Geographically, the Waterloo Area can be 
described as a rolling plain measuring thirty-five 
miles by twenty-five miles, and sloping from north 
to south. Other than low hills in some areas there 
are no pronounced natural features except the 
Grand River and its tributaries the Nith, Cones- 
togo, Canagagique and Speed, flowing generally 
from north to south. A high proportion of the 
land is of the highest quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, with some areas of sand and gravel, while 
south of a line roughly following Highway 401 
the land tends to be of lower quality with a 
higher proportion of gravelly soils and small 
ponds. 


The pattern of settlement of this Area is unique 
among Ontario counties. The County of Waterloo, 
geographically, embraces two distinctly separate 
and very substantial urban complexes surrounded 
by a broad expanse of first-class farming area. In 
this rural area are a number of small urban cen- 
tres. Population and acreage statistics for the Area 
municipalities are shown in Tables 3-1 and 3-2. 
More graphic descriptions of the physical and 
other aspects of the Area are available in Maps at 
thesend ol ithe Report. (See Maps 1,°2, 3, 4,°5 
and 6). 


There are other counties that have much larger 
urban populations: what is significant about the 
Waterloo Area and of singular interest to this 
Review is not only the large number of Cities 
and Towns of substantial size within a single 
county, but also that these are grouped in two 
adjoining urban clusters or complexes. In one 
complex, the Cities and a Village, Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Bridgeport, are contiguous to one an- 
other. In the other, two Towns, Preston and 
Hespeler, and a City, Galt, are contiguous save 
for Highway 401 separating Hespeler from Galt- 
Preston. In brief, the Area could be said to 
comprise, in its major urban parts, a “multiple 
city” structural arrangement. It is not a metro- 
politan area in the usual sense of one large central 
city surrounded by suburbs, nor are the popula- 
tions of the size normally envisaged in the term 
“metropolitan”. 


Seen schematically, these two cores form a 
rough figure eight in the central and south-easterly 
portion of the County. The two are nearly con- 
tiguous as Preston is separated from the southern 
extension of Kitchener only by the three hundred 


foot width of Highway 401. From the northerly 
extremity of the City of Waterloo to the southern 
extremity of Galt is about eighteen miles and the 
maximum width of this configuration is about 
eight miles. 


Waterloo County is, by the standards of south- 
ern Ontario, a relatively compact area, of some 
five hundred square miles (more than twice the 
size of Metropolitan Toronto). In terms of popu- 
lation the geographic county is the fifth largest 
out of thirty-eight. The municipal county (i.e. 
excluding the Cities) is twelfth largest. 

The Area is one that in many ways could be 
said to be of, but not in, Toronto, which lies some 
sixty miles to the east. Through Toronto’s prox- 
imity (it is little more than an hour away by car to 
central Toronto and considerably less to the 
western suburbs), the Area’s business concerns 
can enter easily into commercial relationships with 
the massive Toronto market, and the Area’s 
people have close at hand all of the recreational, 
cultural and other attractions that a metropolitan 
area just short of 2,000,000 population has to 
offer. 

While the Hamilton metropolitan area with a 
population of 450,000 is only thirty miles away, 
for historic, geographic and economic reasons 
the Waterloo Area has relatively little contact with 
it. The nearest urban centres are the City of 
Guelph (population 55,000) three miles to the 
east in Wellington County, the City of Brantford 
(population 60,000) ten miles south in Brant 
County with the neighbouring Town of Paris 
(population 6,500), the City of Stratford (popula- 
tion 25,000) twelve miles west in Perth County, 
and the City of Woodstock (population 25,000) 
twenty miles south-west in Oxford County. Of 
these only Guelph has any significant connection 
with the immediately adjacent areas of Waterloo 
County. To the north-east, north and west the 
Area is entirely agricultural with no other sig- 
nificant urban centres until one reaches Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay. 


The Area’s earliest settlement, beginning around 
1800, was predominantly by people of German 
origin except for the southernmost portion of the 
County, where settlement by Scots began at a 
slightly later date. 

The early attractiveness of the Area was pro- 
vided both by the waters of the Grand River and 


its tributaries and by the excellent land that 
awaited clearing and cultivation. The forests of 
the Area afforded ample supplies of timber, 
which constituted, with its related uses, an indus- 
try in itself. 


The evidence of the Area’s history is clear 
to even the most undiscerning eye. Rugged stone 
houses, built to last, are to be seen in all parts of 
the County. By many streams old mills crumble 
in disuse and decay, still providing evidence of the 
nature of the early economy of the Area. The last 
remaining covered bridge in Ontario, the Kissing 
Bridge, is located at West Montrose, near Elmira. 
Life of a different substance and pace has also 
continued for many years, as is apparent from 
the horse-drawn buggies of the many Mennonites 
who live, for the most part, in the northerly sec- 
tions of the County. 


Agriculture in the County prospers in spite of 
the pressures from expanding urban complexes. 
The Area is one of the leading producers of beef 
and dairy cattle and, of course, the grains that are 
necessary to feed these livestock. Market days are 
still important in Kitchener and Galt, and the 
Kitchener market particularly is a noted tourist 
attraction. The Area is unusual in being one of 
the few in the Province where additional land is 
being brought under cultivation again after a 
period of reduction, or the intensity of cultivation 
increased (See Table 3-3). In most other areas 
farm land is being abandoned. 


As noted, the early settlers were attracted to 
the Area by abundant water supply and first-class 
farm land. The attractions, now, are much more 
diverse, and the impact of urban activity is more 
and more evident. 

Since the incorporation of the Village of Galt 
in 1830, the number of municipalities in the Area 
has grown to sixteen. This includes the County of 
Waterloo, which was formed in 1852, substan- 
tially out of the County of Wellington. 

Today, the two major urban complexes as 
described earlier (Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport 
to the north and Galt-Preston-Hespeler to the 
south) form a continually expanding axis or cor- 
ridor in the centre of the County. 


While geographical relationships are important, 
the Commission has gathered a variety of other 
evidence as well about the various kinds of activ- 
ity in, among and between the municipalities that 
may be relevant and useful in drawing conclusions 
about the relationships and ultimate matters of 
common interest. The data available for these 
purposes have substantial deficiencies but, taken 
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together, they provide an adequate means of 
determining what the social and economic com- 
munities of interest in the Area are for the pur- 
poses of the Review. 


With its location in one of the main transpor- 
tation corridors of North America and near a 
major metropolitan centre, there is an expanding 
manufacturing base as is to be expected. This is 
in addition to the activities based on services 
oriented towards the surrounding area. In exam- 
ining labour-force activity, it is apparent that the 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport area is principally 
engaged in the manufacture or processing of food, 
rubber, metals, leather, garments and electronic 
equipment. The Galt-Preston-Hespeler complex is 
predominantly industrial — principally metal 
fabrication, textiles and shoe manufacturing. This 
latter area has a high proportion (about seventy 
percent) of its labour force engaged in manufac- 
turing, while the Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport 
area labour force is more diversified, a substantial 
portion of it being engaged in trade, service, 
finance and public administration, in addition to 
manufacturing. Higher education is another im- 
portant activity in the Kitchener-Waterloo area. 
It is estimated that one in ten of Ontario’s univer- 
sity students attends the two universities in the 
City of Waterloo. 


There are, as mentioned, other urban centres 
in the Area of a smaller scale and more rurally 
oriented, surrounded as they are by prosperous 
farming townships. To the north is the Town of 
Elmira, while the Town of New Hamburg lies to 
the west. There are also numerous smaller urban 
centres, two of which, Ayr and Wellesley, are 
incorporated Villages. While these smaller urban 
units serve the special needs of their neighbouring 
farming population, they also have among them 
important chemical, metal, textile and woodwork- 
ing industries. 


At the present time, about eighty percent of 
the Waterloo Area’s 516 square miles is under 
agricultural use or at least is not built upon. The 
conflict between urban and rural interests has 
been evident for some time in the Area, and is 
bound to intensify. 


The Village of Ayr, which expressed in its 
brief the desire on the part of villagers to retain 
a quiet, non-urbanized community with develop- 
ment being directed elsewhere, has apparently suc- 
cumbed under pressure and is the most recent 
municipality to look beyond its boundaries. The 
Village has made it known that it wishes to annex 
2,600 acres of North Dumfries to provide suitable 


sites for industrial development, which might help 
to provide the financial support for the physical 
Services necessary for the standard of living ex- 
pected today—namely, modern sewage and water 
plants. 


The question of expansion for any municipality 
is not only affected by political and financial con- 
siderations but by physical circumstances — that 
is, by the lie of the land. Just as a community’s 
atmosphere is shaped by the interests of its 
population, so is it also affected by its physical 
and man-made features. Such features, whether 
they be hills, rivers, flat lands, flood plains, 
swamps, roads, dams, railways and so on, all have 
a real effect upon deciding where the thrusts of 
development shall be aimed and where they will 
be discouraged or diverted. 


The City of Kitchener, for example, has a 
variety of physical boundaries. To the west lies 
a rolling topography that has discouraged indus- 
trial growth and is attractive only for more expen- 
sive home construction. To the south lies the 
man-made barrier of Highway 401, and to the 
south and east, the Grand River. While it is true 
that the presence of a river may ease problems 
of servicing, it can at the same time present a 
problem if the community must expand beyond to 
the other bank. No doubt the pressure for urban 
development in the area to the east around Bres- 
lau would have come sooner and been even 
greater had the cost of crossing the Grand River 
with services and bridges not inhibited it. In addi- 
tion, the possibility of flooding and the likely 
presence of poorly-drained areas adjacent to the 
river do limit industrial and residential develop- 
ment to higher ground. This may be just as well, 
since a very active program of river-land acquisi- 
tion for green belt and conservation purposes is 
under way in the area. 

To the north Kitchener is bounded by the man- 
made presence of Waterloo. The physical char- 
acteristic here worth noting is that Kitchener and 
Waterloo lie in the watersheds of different tribu- 
taries of the Grand River. On the whole, Kitchener 
has had its direction of expansion decided by cir- 
cumstances of terrain and topography. The direc- 
tion chosen — to the east, across the Grand River 
— apparently is, in their eyes, the one in which 
the problems of terrain are, relatively speaking, 
the least costly ones with which to cope. All the 
municipalities in the complex have tried to reach 
out towards Highway 401, particularly for indus- 
trial and commercial expansion. In the case of 
Waterloo City this has taken the form of joining 
with Kitchener in building a limited-access road. 
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The two urban cores too, have been deterred 
from joining together more extensively by the 
presence of the 401 and the Grand River. Even 
Hespeler, which has such strong interaction with 
Galt and Preston, is probably inhibited in these 
relationships by the intervening barrier of High- 
way 401. There seems to have been a division 
between the two major cores prior to the building 
of Highway 401, which by following what was a 
natural dividing line has only emphasized and 
strengthened that division. 


Presumably growth will take place in those 
portions of the existing municipalities (particular- 
ly in the Cities of Galt and Waterloo) where ser- 
viced land is now available. Kitchener finds itself 
with limited land for new industrial sites; if it is 
to grow substantially in future, its borders must 
expand further into Waterloo Township. 


The lack of suitable land is very often caused 
not so much by physical as by political circum- 
stances. Land suitable for development may ex- 
tend for miles into another municipality which is 
not ready for or oriented to the kind of develop- 
ment that is straining at its boundaries. 


Indeed, boundaries of the Area’s municipalities 
have been altered more than fifty times, in major 
and minor annexations involving a total of more 
than 30,000 acres (See Table 3-4). During the 
course of the Review, the pressures for develop- 
ment and growth have been obvious and insistent, 
and in almost every case they involve the Town- 
ship of Waterloo. The outstanding examples, of 
course, include the anguished plea by Kitchener 
for more suitable land for industrial growth (ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres to the east of that City in 
Waterloo Township); the proposed Peel Village 
Highlands participated in by the Town of Preston, 
requiring some 1,500 acres of land in Waterloo 
Township; and again in the Township of Waterloo 
the assembling of some 3,000 acres of land by the 
Ontario Housing Corporation, presumably to meet 
future housing requirements in the Area. Other 
proposals for development have, at one time or 
another, included plans for housing projects by 
private interests in and around Hespeler and at 
Aberfoyle outside the immediate Study Area, 
south of Guelph. 


Since 1932, and with greater frequency in the 
1950’s and 1960’s, the Township of Waterloo has 
yielded land in excess of 24,000 acres to its neigh- 
bours in twenty-seven annexations, the latest being 
the land ordered to the Town of Preston, effective 
January 1969 (See Map 6). The Township in its 
present geographical configuration has often been 


referred to on the map as a rather ragged looking 
doughnut — a tasty morsel that has felt the bite 
of its neighbours on numerous occasions. It is 
apparent that the status of Waterloo Township is 
vital to the entire re-organization of government 
in the Area. 


In 1966, the Township attempted to rationalize 
its unpredictable and somewhat demoralizing 
shrinkage by making an effort to catalogue the 
various needs for land expressed by the Cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo, the Towns of Hespeler 
and Preston and the Village of Bridgeport. The 
preparation of this report did not lead to success 
in controlling the pressures, and the Township 
turned to the Review procedure in the hope of 
finding alternative answers. 


So far the Townships of Wellesley, Wilmot and 
Woolwich have not had to face the same weight 
of pressure as have Waterloo Township and to a 
lesser degree North Dumfries. The proximity of 
the latter two to the growth areas, however, can- 
not be ignored. The growth of New Hamburg and 
Elmira is also northerly. 


At present while there appears to be only a 
limited scattering of new individual houses in rural 
areas, to meet the needs of urban workers, there 
are considerable numbers of houses being built 
in the many small urban centres scattered liberally 
throughout the Area such as Winterbourne, West 
Montrose, and Roseville. While the other small 
urban centres are limited in size at present, as soon 
as sewers and piped water are available, many of 
them and (particularly places like St. Jacobs, 
Baden, and New Dundee with the advantages of 
proximity to the larger centres) are likely to grow 
much more rapidly in the absence of more explicit 
policies and controls to the contrary. 


The problem of municipal territorial growth or 
expansion, whether it be industrial or residential 
or both, is complicated by the fact that while some 
muncipalities in the Area seek lands beyond their 
present boundaries for such purposes, other muni- 
cipalities in the Area do have land available and 
are awaiting buyers. This is the situation as ex- 
pressed at the hearings by spokesmen for both 
Waterloo (City) and Galt. 


Figures for 1969 show that the rapid popula- 
tion rise is continuing. In the period between 1961 
and 1969, the population of these urban muni- 
cipalities together grew by thirty-six percent. Pro- 
jections into the future show little sign that this 
trend will not continue; indeed, it may even accel- 
erate because of the growing influence of Toronto. 
Some projections for the Area show an increase 
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of two and a half times the present population 
within twenty years (See Table 3-5). The magni- 
tude of these projections implies heavy demands 
for land. The orderly, rational development of 
growth of this magnitude will be a critical matter 
for government in the coming years and will 
require careful judgment. 


The Commission feels that a sense of com- 
munity will be essential to those making decisions 
affecting the future and orderly growth. Such a 
sense of community must be reflected in the local 
institutions through which decisions are arrived at 
and acted upon. 


The Commission further holds the view, re- 
inforced by its findings during the Review, that 
in spite of the frequently-used procedure of alter- 
ing boundaries by annexation or amalgamation, 
this approach has not yet resulted in boundaries 
that reflect as accurately as they might the real 
communities of interest. The Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, in his statement (December 2, 
1968) in respect of plans for local government 
reform, placed particular emphasis on the impor- 
tance of considering the community of interest 
in attempting to redraw local government boun- 
dary lines. 


While the geographical, industrial, commercial 
and agricultural elements of the Area and the 
experience with respect to annexations help in 
studying relationships within the Area, other data 
are also important in establishing the nature of 
the community of interest. In this respect, some 
of the most valuable data that became available 
involved statistics describing where people of the 
Area lived and where they worked. This informa- 
tion was not the result of sampling but relates to 
the total population for each municipality as gath- 
ered by the relevant Assessment Departments in 
the Area. It is worth noting that this is the first 
local government review in the Province to have 
facts of this kind available to it, and these have 
been relied upon heavily as a useful indication 
of community relationships. For example, the lan- 
guage used in describing the major urban area 
as having two separate cores emanates as much 
from this evidence as from any other. 


The figures demonstrate (see Table 3-6) that 
almost eighty-five percent of Kitchener’s resident 
working population find their place of work as 
well as their place of residence inside the muni- 
cipal boundary of Kitchener. At the same time 
(1969), the City of Galt had a resident working 
population of which seventy-six percent were em- 
ployed within their home municipality. These 


figures in themselves seem to reject the contention 
made in some briefs that the Area is really one 
large community. 


There was a greater mobility evidenced in the 
smaller municipalities contiguous to the largest 
City in each of the two complexes. 


In the Town of Preston, for example, exactly 
half the working residents went to some other 
municipality, principally Galt, to their jobs each 
day. The number going from Preston to their jobs 
was nearly double the number who travel from 
Preston to Kitchener for their employment. A 
similar comparison can be made for the City of 
Waterloo. Of those working people living in 
Waterloo, forty percent worked in Kitchener and 
fifty-five percent in Waterloo. For the Village of 
Bridgeport, only twelve percent of that munici- 
pality’s working residents worked in their home 
municipality, while the great majority went to 
jobs in Kitchener. 


In the case of the Town of Hespeler, about 
fifty-five percent of its working residents were 
employed there. The remainder journeyed for the 
most part to Galt and Preston. The numbers going 
to work in those two municipalities from Hespeler 
were four times greater than those going to 
Kitchener. 


Kitchener, however, provided the place of 
work in a very substantial way for many of its 
neighbouring municipalities. The highest propor- 
tion was found in Bridgeport, sixty-two percent 
going to Kitchener. For Waterloo Township, 
forty-five percent went to Kitchener, Wilmot 
Township had thirty-seven percent of its working 
residents going to Kitchener each day, and New 
Hamburg and Wellesley Village each had more 
than twenty-five percent. Galt, Preston and Hes- 
peler provide the place of work for nearly sixty 
percent of North Dumfries’ working population. 

While these data, then, do not suggest one big 
city, they do offer support for the suggestion that 
there are very strong relationships between and 
among the municipalities described as the two 
urban cores. Kitchener it should also be said 
attracts substantial numbers of persons from the 
areas beyond the immediate core, without recipro- 
cating in anything like the same magnitude. Table 
3-7 offers a statistical view of the proportion of 
working residents for each municipality that re- 
main in their home municipality for their work 
and the percentage that go to their jobs in another 
municipality. 

Before going on to other relevant data it is 
important to observe that the place of residence- 
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place-of work data are only available for three 
years (indeed, for only two years in the case of 
Kitchener and one year for Waterloo and Welling- 
ton County — they are not available for Guelph). 
Nonetheless, it is clear that in those three years in 
every municipality but one, the percentage of 
people working outside the municipality in which 
they reside has increased. It would appear from 
this that interdependence, generally, will continue 
to be a fact of life, and population mobility is 
increasing. This is in accord with national trends 
and is directly related to increasing automobile 
ownership and usage. 


Other information, though not always clear 
in its significance, generally lends support to the 
‘two complexes’ description of the urban area. 
(This material dealing with a variety of data 
related to community identification is contained in 
Appendix D in some detail and is treated briefly 
here.) 


While not available in the same detail, infor- 
mation gathered through traffic origin and destina- 
tion studies does provide data on a broader range 
of trip purposes which help in the search for the 
community of interest. For example, the strong 
relationship suggested between Galt-Preston-Hes- 
peler is supported by the results of origin and 
destination studies in the Area. There is inter- 
action to a substantial degree for purposes of 
business, social-recreation, medical-dental visits 
and shopping. While Kitchener does exercise some 
influence in attracting shoppers as well as some 
interested in recreation, the influence is not as 
great as one might expect, given Kitchener’s 
relative size and proximity. Indeed, it is estimated 
that more people travel to Galt from Kitchener 
than the reverse, for all purposes save shopping. 


Similarly, the origin-destination statistics show 
that a considerable interaction takes place between 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport. Over 4,000 peo- 
ple leave Kitchener each day to work in Water- 
loo, and the same is true of Waterloo; that is, 
over 4,000 people leave their residence in that City 
to go to their jobs in Kitchener. There is a mutual 
attraction between the two for other purposes 
as well. The proportionate attraction of Kitchener 
to Waterloo residents is the larger of the two 
because of the substantially larger size of the City 
of Kitchener (three to one). 


In examining newspaper circulation in the 
County, again the evidence suggests two separate 
spheres of influence. The circulation of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record was predominant in 
those two Cities and all the Townships except 


North Dumfries. The Galt Evening Reporter with 
its special coverage of Preston and Hespeler news 
was predominant in those three municipalities, 
except that the Kitchener-Waterloo paper makes 
a strong showing in Preston (its circulation there 
being better than half that of the Galt Reporter). 
See Table 3-8. It is interesting to note that some 
of the weekly papers have considerable circulation 
beyond their immediate boundaries. 

Facts about telephone calls in the Area are 
not as readily available on a clearly defined muni- 
cipal basis because some operate through the 
same exchaneg, e.g. Kitchener-Waterloo. However, 
the fact that such is the case and that free calling 
exists between many municipalities suggests a 
close relationship. It is noteworthy that on calls 
between Kitchener and Galt a toll is charged. No 
tolls are charged for calls originating from Hes- 
peler to either Kitchener or Galt, but the number 
of calls to Galt is double that made to Kitchener. 

The two urban complexes are distinctive in 
their labour force characteristics as well. In gen- 
eral, Waterloo has a preponderance of so-called 
white collar workers, having the highest propor- 
tions of the municipalities concerned in manager- 
ial, professional-technical, clerical and sales work. 
Dominant in the “blue collar” categories is 
Hespeler with the highest proportion of craftsmen 
and labour designations. Galt and Preston have 
much in common in their labour force character- 
istics, as do Kitchener and Waterloo in theirs. 

In Galt-Preston, about forty-three percent of 
the labour force is engaged as craftsmen, while in 
Kitchener-Waterloo the figure is thirty-five percent. 
Again, Galt-Preston each have thirteen percent 
of their labour force in clerical work and about 
seven percent in sales, while Kitchener-Waterloo 
have seventeen percent and eight percent in these 
categories, respectively. Only in professional and 
technical pursuits are similar proportions engaged 
of Galt’s and Kitchener’s labour forces. Preston’s 
proportions of labour force devoted to these 
activities are lower and Waterloo’s higher. 


The distinctive ethnic pattern of the two urban 
cores continues from the early days. In the three 
municipalities Kitchener - Waterloo - Bridgeport 
those of German origin constitute the largest 
ethnic group, about forty-five percent of the 
population of that area, while in the Galt- 
Preston-Hespeler complex the proportion of the 
population of Scottish, Irish and English extrac- 
tion is approximately sixty-five percent. 

A similar pattern of differences related to the 
ethnic origin can be seen in religious affiliations, 
with Roman Catholic and Lutheran being signifi- 
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cantly the largest denominational groups in Kitch- 
ener, Waterloo and Bridgeport. In Galt, members 
of the United Church form the largest denomina- 
tion, followed closely by Roman Catholics, Angli- 
cans and Presbyterians in that order; Lutherans 
are less numerous. The pattern in Preston and 
Hespeler is not dissimilar to that for Galt and is 
noticeably different from that for Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 


If one were able to plot scientifically all of the 
spheres of influence related to the various activi- 
ties for which some data were gathered (e.g. place 
of work, place of residence, newspaper circulation, 
telephone calls, shopping, business transactions, 
social-recreational) it is likely that many overlap- 
ping lines of influence and interest would result, 
accompanied by more than a little confusion. The 
net result is to confirm the conclusions drawn 
from the assessment data, although less positively. 
The evidence relating to the matter of the com- 
munities of interest does lead one to certain 
specific conclusions. The first would be that the 
spheres of influence or the areas of common 
interest are not properly or accurately reflected 
by present municipal boundaries. Secondly, 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport have more in com- 
mon among themselves than they have with Galt- 
Preston-Hespeler, which in turn have strong rela- 
tionships among themselves. Thirdly, the Com- 
mission has turned up no strong evidence to 
support the claim that Guelph should, as pro- 
posed by some for local government purposes, be 
formally included in any changes for the Waterloo 
Area. On this last point the Commission was par- 
ticularly interested in any evidence bearing on 
the relationship of Guelph with the Waterloo 
Area. While many briefs held the view that Guelph 
should become a fully participating member, unit 
or part of local government for the Waterloo Area, 
the evidence was clear that while Guelph is, geo- 
graphically, very nearly in the Waterloo Area, 
there is relatively little interaction between the 
two. The Commission takes the view that unless 
a wide area sees activities and problems in com- 
mon with other parts of the area, there will be little 
motivation for co-operation in local government. 
One outstanding statistic in this respect is offered 
by the figures on those persons resident in the 
City of Kitchener and employed in the City of 
Guelph. Out of Kitchener’s 41,212 working 
residents, only eight-tenths of one percent of that 
number (346) go to Guelph for their employment. 
While it is true that even fewer numbers travel 
to Galt-Preston-Hespeler on the basis of individual 
municipalities, this latter complex is oriented to 


the Kitchener-Waterloo Area through County and 
other public administration relationships in which 
Guelph is not involved. 

Of the population of Hespeler, which is only 
ten miles from Guelph by a good highway, only 
seventy-eight travel to Guelph as against 468 to 
Galt and 245 to Preston and 149 to Kitchener. Of 
the 3,310 Galt residents who travel outside the 
municipality to work, most stay within the urban 
complex (1,243 to Preston, 566 to Hespeler and 
only 146 to Guelph). 

The reciprocal information for Wellington 
County (see Table 3-9) also substantiates the 
conclusions that Waterloo County has only a 
limited association with Wellington County and 
Guelph. For example, of the 703 workers shown 
as residents of Guelph Township, 442 work in the 
City of Guelph, 214 work in Guelph Township, 
but only twelve work in Kitchener, three in Water- 
loo, two in Waterloo Township, three in Galt, two 
in Hespeler, and one in Preston. 

An analysis of the traffic counts on Highway 8 
between Guelph and Kitchener tells a similar 
story. Although traffic volumes have increased, 
most of this is due to the growth of population 
and car ownership, and the increase is not of a 
scale which would indicate a significant change in 
the relationship between Guelph and Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 

On the whole, the data collected seem to 
demonstrate that the relationships between Guelph 
and the Waterloo Area would provide a rather 
weak foundation for effective local government 
unification.' 

The matter of orderly rational planning is 
offered as the tie that binds the two geographic 
counties through a common interest. Planning, it 
seems to the Commission, is so inextricably related 
to other governmental activities as to be really 
another word for governing. Unless Guelph and 
the Waterloo Area could see mutual problems in 
all of their area, little success in such a marriage 
is foreseen. It is to be hoped that larger local 
government units will be effective in planning land 
use in such areas as that between Kitchener and 
Guelph without all of each other’s local govern- 
mental matters being treated jointly. That is, it 
is to be expected or at least hoped that larger 
units of local government will be able to afford 
to consider the interests of their neighbours when 
deciding long-term land use policy. Indeed it 
would seem that in matters such as these the Pro- 
vince would have an important role to play in 


1As many go from Wellington County to the Toronto area or 
in that direction for their employment. 
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what is referred to as macro or large-view plan- 
ning. To follow any other “logic” in local govern- 
ment reorganization would lead, presumably, to a 
“regional government” co-terminous with the 
boundaries of, at least, Southern Ontario. 

It may be that some day the evidence will 
demonstrate clearly that Waterloo and Guelph 
have a great deal in common and should form the 
basis of an effective local government. It is the 
Commission’s view that that day has not yet 
arrived. 

An area beyond the Waterloo County boundary 
that appears to have a very strong relationship 
with the City of Galt is the north-west corner 
of the Township of Beverly. In a brief submitted 
just before the conclusion of the Report residents 
of that part of Beverly Township submitted the 
results of a survey taken, significantly upon their 
own initiative. The results of that survey are 
shown in Table 3-10. 

The ties between the areas within the Waterloo 
Area have in themselves varying strengths. But 
it seems clear that many matters of public and 
private concern have been the subject of joint and 
co-operative arrangements relating to roads, health 
(including hospitals), conservation, schools, wel- 
fare (public and private), police, fire protection 
and others. 


The briefs submitted by the County of Welling- 
ton, the City of Guelph, and the Townships of 
Eramosa, Nichol, Puslinch and Guelph all took 
the view that Wellington did not have sufficient 
interests in common to justify a common govern- 
ment. Indeed, Wellington County suggested that 
if anything, its area of common interests lay with 
Dufferin County to the west. Certainly large parts 
of the County are feeling a growing influence 
from the Toronto area. Solutions to the problem 
of development in the Guelph area need to take 
into account what is happening in the metropolitan 
Toronto Region on whose fringe it lies. Indeed, 
one of the alternative polices for urban develop- 
ment in the Toronto Region suggested in the 
Metropolitan Toronto Area and Region Trans- 
portation Study (Guelph was included in the study 
area) would detail a deliberate expansion of 
Guelph on a large scale to accommodate some of 
the metropolitan growth. 

It is significant to note that other local govern- 
ment reviews are taking place adjacent to the 
southern boundaries of the Waterloo Area with 
similar terms of reference. It may be that existing 
county boundaries as well as municipal boundaries 
are not appropriate to today’s activities, and such 
may be suggested in the reports for Brant as it 


was in the Hamilton-Burlington-Wentworth study 
report. No studies are current in the other bor- 
dering Counties of Oxford and Perth. However, 
the City of Guelph is currently co-operating with 
Wellington County in examining their needs in 
relation to municipal form. As has been suggested 
earlier, the terms of reference for the Waterloo 
Review are broad enough that if evidence indicates 
that bordering areas should be considered for 
inclusion with the specific area of study, or parts 
of it, they may be so considered. 

This, then, is an Area of rapid transition in 
both social and economic terms. Relationships 
have changed in the Area and still are changing. 
The question is still before us: can the old struc- 
ture and organization provide the kind of political 
base in which local government may effectively 
decide and meet the needs that have grown and 
will grow out of this changing scene? In the fol- 
lowing chapters the various local government 
services will be reviewed, first from the aspect of 
who does what and then in terms of the problems 
encountered in each of the service categories. 


Future Pattern of Development 


This Review was occasioned by problems of 
growth. It is therefore not enough to look at the 
present character of the Area; one must also en- 
visage the future pattern of activities in order to 
form some judgements as to the adequacy to 
meet future problems of present or proposed 
arrangements. 


At least sixteen population forecasts have been 
made for the Area or parts of it. Although there 
are variations in these, the consensus is that the 
population will redouble in the next twenty years, 
as it has in the previous twenty; that nearly all of 
the increase will be in the urban areas; that the 
relationship with the Guelph area will become 
stronger, and that the Toronto Metropolitan area 
will have a greater influence on the growth of 
this Area. The impact of Toronto’s influence is 
the most difficult to foretell, and could upset all 
calculations. 


The most recent and most thorough study is 
The Waterloo - South Wellington Economic Base 
Study (which includes the Guelph area). Un- 
fortunately the areas which it uses are not the 
same as the municipalities of the Review Area. 
The differences are not serious in most cases, and 
in fact approximate some of the proposals for 
boundary changes made later in the Review. 
Major developments such as Peel Village and the 
Ontario Housing Corporation holdings north of 
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Preston would not affect the total population pro- 
jected nor change its distribution. 


Again, Table 3-5 makes it readily apparent how 
much growth is an urban phenomenon. All, or 
nearly all, of the projected growth could be ac- 
commodated within the existing boundaries of the 
urban municipalities with relatively modest exten- 
sions, if that were so wished. (This is not the 
appropriate place to go into the issues of urbani- 
zation and rural land use which this raises.) 

The prospect of population increases on a large 
scale is going to have major effects on reshaping 
the urban municipalities in the Area. 


In the Kitchener-Waterloo complex, extensive 
growth to the west is limited by topography, ex- 
cept in the north-west corner of Waterloo Town- 
ship which can easily be serviced by the City of 
Waterloo. Kitchener is already reaching south to 
Highway 401, and there is a large portion of open 
land in this area, including the main areas of 
vacant industrial land. There are extensive vacant 
areas to the east of Kitchener and Waterloo, but 
difficult decisions are related to a major move 
across the Grand River. The problems these deci- 
sions could raise are dealt with later. The Cities 
of Kitchener and Waterloo are both growing, each 
having its own pattern, and Waterloo seems to be 
having surprising success in maintaining a range 
of facilities and a sense of identity as a commun- 
ity. The Village of Bridgeport is under consider- 
able pressure from developers, but lacks services 
at present. It is being increasingly overshadowed 
by its larger neighbours, and the original residents 
are being swamped by newcomers in large num- 
bers spilling over from Kitchener and Waterloo. 

In the southern urban complex, Galt, Hespeler 
and Preston form a triangle and the area between 
them is filling in, particularly with industrial and 
commercial development stretching out towards 
Highway 401. There are already signs of a con- 
centration of shopping and other services moving 
to this area, to serve needs of the three urban 
municipalities and the surrounding area. Extensive 
development of Preston can only take place on the 
west where the Peel Village development is pro- 
posed to accommodate 30,000 people, or to the 
north across Highway 401, in the area owned by 
the Ontario Housing Corporation, except for some 
land between Preston and Galt to the east. Further 
development is possible on all sides of Galt. In 
some places development is already close to the 
City boundary. Hespeler has considerable poten- 
tial for growth, which is at present limited by in- 
adequate sewage treatment facilities. The pos- 
sibility of major development north and west 


across the Speed River in the Fisher’s Mill area 
raises questions of policy and would bring it 
close to the Ontario Housing Corporation land. 


Each of these three municipalities is a distinct 
community, but the gap in physical development 
between them is rapidly filling up. Preston, being 
in one urban complex and very much subject to 
the influence of Kitchener-Waterloo, is particu- 
lary vulnerable to loss of community identity: 
it lies at the crossroads of the Area where the 
urban complexes touch. Decisions regarding large 
scale development in and near Preston are par- 
ticularly important. 


The problems of the rural areas and small 
urban centres are quite different. Waterloo Town- 
ship is faced with particular problems as if it were 
being eaten alive, but it is a large Township in 
area, nearly 100 square miles, and there are ex- 
tensive areas where no urban development of any 
consequence is likely. For the rural areas of 
Waterloo Township and the other Townships, the 
problems arise from people who work in the 
Cities or have lived there, but wish to enjoy the 
advantages of country living, be they cheap land 
or a pleasant life. These place pressures on the 
rural areas by increasing the demand for services, 
particularly urban services. The price of farm land 
is increased, with a consequent disruption of the 
agricultural community. This urban intrusion has 
another effect on the strong Mennonite communi- 
ties in the County who, because of the intrusion 
of urban-oriented activities, tend to move to other, 
quieter rural areas. There are some signs of the 
same trend in the farming community generally. 
When for some reason, usually either rising taxes 
or rising land values or both, a farm changes 
hands, the farmer or his sons are tending to re- 
locate ten or more miles further away from the 
urban centres. The high value of land for agri- 
cultural use in the County, and there having been 
some success in limiting urban-type development, 
have made this problem less serious than in other 
centres, but it is still causing considerable concern. 
On the other hand, the rural townships are also 
caught in the desire to improve their assessment 
by attracting industry and expensive country 
homes, which do not create the same problems as 
yet because they are few in number. 


The problems of development of the small 
urban centres in rural areas present yet another 
complication, the smaller centres not being able 
to afford to supply more than a minimal level of 
services, yet wanting development so that the 
community can afford a wider range of facilities, 
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and in particular to pay for piped water and sew- 
age disposal. The advantages of growth to the 
village are obvious, but they must be paid for, 
particularly if the growth makes need for sewers 
and water supply critical. 


The enormous importance for the future char- 
acter of the Area of the south-easterly part of 
Waterloo Township came up again and again 
during the proceedings. In its brief to the Com- 
mission the Township raised the issue of develop- 
ment by concentric rings or by a new regional 
centre in the following terms: 


The projected population increase will be urban 
in nature and will concentrate within and 
around the existing centres of urbanization. 
Some population increase can be expected 
around many of the small urban communities 
within the Waterloo Area but the major part of 
this growth will tend to gravitate to the Cities 
and Towns forming the core of the Middle 
Grand Urban Triangle. 


The desirability of retaining the good agricul- 
tural lands in the centre of this triangle formed 
by Kitchener, Waterloo, Galt, Preston, Hes- 
peler and Guelph, is recognized but all experi- 
ence indicates that in the face of pressure for 
urban growth only limited open space areas 
can be permanently preserved through acquisi- 
tion of land by public authority. 


In view of the pressures for urban growth areas 
in the centre of the triangle referred to, the 
urbanization of much of this area is inevitable. 
The infilling of this triangle can take place in 
one of two ways. Either (1) by a continuing 
series of unrelated annexations by all the urban 
towns and cities or (2) by a carefully pre- 
planned new “core” area designed to provide 
for the population increase which cannot be 
accommodated in the existing urban centres. 


Conclusions: 


1. The existing urban centres in the Waterloo 
Area will continue to increase in population. 


2. That plans should be prepared and imple- 
mented to provide for a new urban core area 
in the centre of the existing urban triangle based 
on the best planning concepts to form the new 
“heart” of the ultimate Waterloo Urban Region. 
(See Concept Plan — Future Urban Areas — 
Plate: 1). 

3. That any revised Local Government struc- 
ture must make provision for the proper plan- 
ning, creation and control of this new urban 
core area. 


4. That the new urban core area will become 
a self-contained city created and developed 
by the Metropolitan Government and separated 
by green belts from the existing urban centres. 
The establishment of this new city may require 
the formation of a Development Corporation. 
The Grand River Green Belt and the Speed 
River Green Belt would be created through the 
joint actions of the Development Corporation 
and the Grand River Conservation Authority. 


This is expressed graphically in Map 4. The 
Township’s brief states the two extreme alterna- 
tives. Certainly some of the development will 
take the form of the extension of the existing 
urban areas. Unrestricted development would not 
only result in a very scrambled pattern of land use 
in the triangle, but also would seriously impair 
the usefulness of the Waterloo - Wellington Air- 
port. Proposals from the City of Kitchener to 
annex some 17,000 acres for industrial develop- 
ment east of the Grand River and including the 
airport, brought protests from other municipalities 
that Kitchener was grabbing an undue proportion 
of potential industrial assessment. 


More recently the acquisition by the Ontario 
Housing Corporation of some 3,000 acres of land, 
the development of which is not yet determined 
but which could accommodate between 60,000 
and 100,000 people brought a violent reaction. 


This project is discussed more fully in the Plan- 
ning chapter, and some local comments are in- 
cluded there. However, a local planner’s concerns 
in the matter were expressed at the public hearing 
on September 30, 1968 by Howard Smith: 


I think that you are aware that as far as I am 
concerned personally, I have felt that the con- 
cept of the new town or a new regional centre 
in the heart of this Area is a practical concept. 
I think it is the right concept but in all of the 
submissions dealing with this concept it has 
always been suggested that this should be de- 
veloped as a pre-planned, carefully considered, 
balanced development within the core of the 
Area. It has been suggested that this can’t be 
carried out by any one municipality — it will 
require the resources of all the municipalities, 
plus the province, plus the federal government 
for financing. The suggestion has been made 
that this could be done through a second tier of 
government to deal with the local respon- 
sibilities. I don’t think that we could ever get 
all the municipalities individually in the Area to 
agree on what should be done, but I think it 
could be done as a planned program with a 
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regional government speaking for the Area to 
the provincial and federal governments. I think 
the development and how it should be de- 
veloped must be decided and should be decided 
by local authorities. The concept of the area 
was to create something out in the centre that 
could be broken by major greenbelts from these 
urban centres so this whole thing doesn’t go 
together as one great urban sprawl — so we 
don’t build in this Area the kind of monuments 
to our own stupidity as we now call Toronto 
and Chicago and New York — that it could 
be broken up. 


Some Observations on the Description 
of the Area 


It has been said that statistics are a two edged 
weapon being useful both to reveal and to conceal, 
to provide new insight and to mislead. The same 
can be said regarding the information assembled 
for the purposes of this Review. There are many 
common elements and many differences. It is the 
selection of the significant common features and 
differences which is vital. 


It is clear from the description of the Area and 
of the various services that the Review Area is 
in many respects an economic and social unit, 
and that because all the municipalities lie in the 
Grand River watershed these ties are reinforced 
by having common interests in certain physical 
services such as sewage disposal, water supply 
and conservation. It follows that the Area is a 
logical unit for most local government services, 
if one is determining boundaries on the basis of 
factors requiring a large area and/or population, 
and considerations of communities of interest. 


It is also apparent from the description of the 
Area that there are substantial differences between 
its various parts. The differences which are rele- 
vant are between urban and rural areas, between 
the various urban municipalities in the two 
complexes and between the complexes, and be- 
tween the Waterloo Area and the surrounding 
municipalities. There are substantial differences 
between the Kitchener-Waterloo complex, and the 
Galt-Preston-Hespeler complex, and the use of 
the term urban complex in describing the Area 
denotes that each of these municipalities in the 
complex is in many respects also a community. 
Similarly there are significant differences between 
urban and rural, in spite of what some of the sub- 
missions stated to the contrary, although the tran- 
sition from one to the other is not always sharply 
defined. 


Two of the most interesting submissions made 
dealt directly with this problem of community 
identity and the importance of its finding expres- 
sion in local political institutions. 


In one instance the representatives of the Vil- 
lage of Wellesley were eloquent in expounding 
how their previous status as a Police Village had 
not been satisfactory, that the Village felt that 
Wellesley Township had not been responsive to 
their needs. Since they were incorporated in 1962, 
the Village residents felt they had a more effec- 
tive say in determining their services, and they 
listed in the Wellesley Village Brief an impressive 
series of improvements that had been achieved 
with the limited resources of a Village of less than 
700 inhabitants. 


Since our incorporation, we have built a new 
fire hall, a new community centre — both of 
which are the envy of many places much larger 
than Wellesley. We have spent an average of 
$8,000 a year on our streets. We have improved 
our snow removal program so that all streets 
are clear by 8 a.m. We have done many other 
things such as erect street signs, pass a zoning 
bylaw, instigated an official plan and provided 
an up-to-date map of the village. 


Some of these improvements doubtless would 
have come with the passage of time in any case, 
but it was obvious that having their own, locally 
controlled council was more satisfactory to them 
than the remote Wellesley Township (population 
5,000) with offices eight miles away. 

A similar story was told by representatives 
from Baden, a police village of 1,000 population 
in Wilmot Township (population 6,500). Again 
views were expressed strongly that the Township 
Council was not responsive to the needs of Baden, 
that no Baden representative had been elected to 
the Township Council for several years, and that 
there was a breakdown in communications with 
the Township in such matters as expenditures out 
of village funds and progress in negotiating sewage 
disposal and water supply, even though the Town- 
ship offices were in Baden. 


Similar views were expressed by the rural repre- 
sentatives in connection with possible forms of 
association with the urban centres, and particularly 
Kitchener. As the then Warden, Mr. Ziegler, 
expressed it, speaking for Woolwich Township, 
they would prefer not to be joined to the Cities 
(in a two-tier system), but if they had to be, then 
they would prefer to be associated with Kitchener 
because that was the centre for the Area. The 
farming element, however, expressed quite strong- 


Zo 


ly that it thought that the Cities would not under- 
stand the problems of the rural areas and that the 
rural voice would be lost in the big battalions of 
City voters, particularly because the rural voters 
are not only few in numbers, but also are remote 
geographically, and have a way of life which 
differs in important respects. 


In summary, the evidence by itself as to what 
constitutes communities of interest can be used 
either for revolutionary changes or for essentially 
maintaining the existing situation with limited 
changes. To resolve the problems of what the 
municipalities of the Area shall be and their 
boundaries, it is necessary to ask what are the 
particular matters in which there is a common 
interest, and whether there are other considera- 
tions which are relevant. 


Conclusions 


From the above description of the issues to be 
confronted in the emerging pattern of develop- 
ment it is evident that any proposals for changes 
in the governmental arrangements in the Area 
must meet two tests. 

1. Is the capacity for decision-making strong 

enough to establish and implement the neces- 
sary policies? 
Is it flexible enough to adapt to future 
changes in circumstances, both those at pre- 
sent emerging and those which we cannot 
foresee? 


i) 


ACREAGE AND POPULATION, WATERLOO AREA 


Table 3-1 


1966, 1968, 1969 


Assessed Pop. Assessed Pop. Assessed Pop. Acreage 
1966 1968 1969 1969 
Cities 
Galt 32,708 34,996 36,900 8,353 
Kitchener 91,376 99,021 105,661 16,346 
Waterloo 29,770 B22 33,644 7,301 
Sub Total: Cities 153,854 166,544 176,205 32,000 
Towns 
Elmira 4,052 4,333 4,462 869 
Hespeler 5,328 5,942 6,082 1,263 
New Hamburg 2,430 D533 2,816 1,166 
Preston 13,446 14,644 15,185 4,222 
Sub Total: Towns 25,256 27,472 28,545 7,520 
Villages 
Ayr 1,134 1,178 1,224 557 
Bridgeport 2,030 2,236 2,228 436 
Wellesley 661 793 810 496 
Sub Total: Villages 3,825 4,207 4,262 1,489 
Townships 
North Dumfries 3,705 3,840 3,912 42,265 
Waterloo 9,590 8,545 8,544 59,368 
Wellesley 4,908 5,009 Sy S57 66,533 
Wilmot 6,179 6,662 6,858 61,291 
Woolwich 5,961 6,020 6,142 SB) S1S)2 
Sub Total: Townships 30,343 30,076 30,613 282,989 
Total: County 59,424 7/55 63,420 291,998 
Total: Cities 153,854 166,544 176,205 32,000 
Total: Study Area 213,278 228,299 2391625 323,998 


Source: Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs and the Municipalities. 
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Table 3-3 


USE OF LAND, WATERLOO AREA, CENSUS YEARS 


1951 1961 1966 

Total Area of all Farms 291,789 276,636 267,460 
Improved land 237,154 22 9a 225-536 
Under crops 184,608 173,604 180,232 
Improved pasture 40,861 44,544 35,386 
Summer fallow 4,564 ROT, 2,411 

Other improved TA TWERS WS 
Unimproved land $4,635 47,524 41,924 
Woodland BOS 27,576 24,748 

Other unimproved 24,360 19,948 WAS 

Total Other Land (including Urban) 38,451 53,604 62,780 
Total Land Area 330,240 330,240 330,240 


I = es eee ee 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Woolwich Township 


” 
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Waterloo 
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Township 


Wilmot Township 
Waterloo Township 


Table 3-4 


Waterloo Township and Galt 


Waterloo Township 
North Dumfries 


Waterloo Township 
Kitchener 
Wellesley Township 


North Dumfries—Township Waterloo Township 
Waterloo Township Preston 


Source: Department Files—Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs Library and the municipalities. 
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Effective Date 


1944 
1948 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1956 
1957 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1964 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


1903 
1924 
1924 
1930 
1933 


1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1958 
1962 
1964 
1964 
1966 
1967 
1968 


1903-1915 
1948 
1950 
1953 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 
1965 
1967 
1954 
1955 
1959 
1962 
1967 
1947 
1954 
1956 
1959 
1968 
1968 


1955 
1952 
1958 
1969 
1967 
1970 
1958 
1965 
1967 
1969 
1958 


SUMMARY OF ANNEXATIONS, WATERLOO AREA, TO 1970 


Acreage 


Population 


Table 3-5 


PROJECTED POPULATIONS, WATERLOO - SOUTH WELLINGTON 
ECONOMIC BASE STUDY 


1966 1971 1981 1991 
ae a cl i PvP a Sah ce 
Waterloo City, part Waterloo Twp. 33,404 43,700 62,000 83,600 
Kitchener City, part Waterloo Twp. 92,992 115,600 168,300 334,000 
Galt-Preston, part North Dumfries 48,355 60,700 86,800 120,500 
Hespeler enlarged 7,910 8,700 10,200 12,600 
Wilmot - NewHamburg 9,321 10,100 12,200 14,600 
North Dumfries 5,153 5,400 5,800 6,500 
Wellesley, part Woolwich, Elmira 13,996 15,700 18,000 22,500 
East part, Waterloo, Woolwich Twps. 6,346 7,000 8,300 10,300 
Total: Waterloo Area 217,477 266,900 371,600 604,600 
Guelph Area 54,478 69,800 100,800 141,200 


vw 
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Table 3-7 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKING 
POPULATION LIVING IN ONE 


MUNICIPALITY AND WORKING IN 
ANOTHER, WATERLOO AREA, 1969 


Residence and Job 


Go Elsewhere 


Same Municipality to work 

% % 
Galt 76.4 23.6 
Kitchener 84.1 15.9 
Waterloo 55.0 45.0 
Elmira 71.0 29.0 
Hespeler 53.0 47.0 
New Hamburg D2 46.8 
Preston 50.7 49.3 
Ayr 45.0 55.0 
Bridgeport 11.8 88.2 
Wellesley 49.3 50.7 
North Dumfries Die 78.3 
Waterloo 26.4 73.6 
Wellesley 63.2 36.8 
Wilmot 42.9 SV /si) 
Woolwich 54.1 45.9 


—— 
Source: Assessment Departments of the County and three Cities 


of the Area. 


Table 3-8 


DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION BY MUNICIPALITY 


IN THE WATERLOO AREA, 1967 AND 1969 


Kitchener-Waterloo Record 


Municipality 1967 1969 

No. % No. % No. 
Kitchener-Waterloo 34,652 80.6 37,475 80.0 38 
Galt 542 1h) 882 1.9 8,440 
Preston 1,435 33-8) 1,677 305) 2,672 
Hespeler 366 0.9 447 0.9 1,297 
Remainder in Waterloo County 5,989 13.9 6,425 13.7 469 
Total: Waterloo County 42,984 100.0 46,906 100.0 12,916 


3.6 
100.00 


Galt Evening Reporter 
1967 196 


No. 


50 
8,524 
2,770 
1322 

873 
133539 


Source: Kitchener-Waterloo Record, Galt Evening Reporter. 
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TABLE 3-10 


SUMMARY STATISTICS: SURVEY OF 
THE NORTH-WEST PORTION, 
BEVERLY TOWNSHIP, 1970 


INOmoLmnouseholders™ GomtacteGsr.cccesssss-seceesssser cesses ss 386 
Approximate no. of householders not contacted.... 15 
No. of residents (including children) ...................... 1-535 
WORKING @RORGC By pica cor tcrtocests cctsccenccooresteccceseeeees 417 
Gal teandeA teat cscrcrcccccarccesscccesscocossnetesdsssouaseexerssceeys 232 
Lari COMM AT Camere ter erteectrie trae soca t eee econ iaceescccarktsesencs 38 
IDAUEITI CL SMe see terre eee eee soe ae er sul cond cccceteececden crnetecone:srets 81 
S SLE eM DLOV cde weceescreses<ecoc sc onoccoosectrecrccenecss oeseceeeess tones 15 
OW nV ed che ceesen ROSSER SG EE RELOD OT POOR ere 20 
1 PAG Ta <a pRGRRR A AEE Ee eE REET UCC eree 31 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 

(GT atone ee Gan PER EH Eas pC HU SOOEE ECON Hor nore CeER CE ceca ee 363 
Sie Georg erandeley nd etiprecste-scsccssetectscscesssoonecesessseseeee 20 
IN OT) meester sea aace tc nen oocthtac en seceesscstecocerstsonsstoreess 3 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 

GA Ce ee ae secre oe eso ecna eve scee tensor ass setuesssetebitacnss 310 
(SVS Wesnk -conseeree ree enoantecaeeace meece pia cena rerceaorrrc 46 
(OXM STEER ae pcneene ctor ein anos aoe Sco CeCe REE DOES Oe 35 
DOCTOR AND HOSPITAL 

(CPE. Canina Eee aie nape hs ie es aay ened rere eT RN TT EA 289 
BAT CLOEGM AT Ca een teeter rece eccreceacontecesccues Gee vastess 63 
MUNN AE INeame reer reece reer oe ince cconeuseeestcccrerescccccecss 13 
OTST See ere Se tet tise eccuatoseecssesooa ees 12 
DENTIST 

CF ae ree ena ata s oa neues Sra ve ds austacs Neeuseecinseaetias 330 
EV errrmil COT eee ce eee erence eon cee rec Tee cescaccsevedoscccseuecess 21 
OTS reer a sean d ote aces vas decertewudnes Cut iecoteeee 35 


BANK 

GalteamdieA teal ccceecesrsccsic ao or eiroo ee casa sa boeke ce ceaterunassesteees 343 
bait Ae aeteceers teen cers cec cre csestrovecttaccsccocsccnsttcccseeccas 17 
OEIC ES I ree rer ee rae eee coe nde tess teens nasuaecrsestcecderccoessees 26 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Ay AS) BT) C6 mere eee nae pee rn pee hos REE Orr creeper ooo ers 350 
SEPARATE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

(SPW Peter eRe Sr OEE O a Crono Reece Oe 36 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

eT Tre Se Ear a ena ALTERS SOS TESS TC TOM RENT ea eee STREETER CS 385 
1 DB) bie ¥e bce rere ma yee ESR Re ESCO epecece 1 


IF AND WHEN A DECISION IS MADE TO 
CHANGE COUNTY BOUNDARY LINES WHICH 
COUNTY WOULD YOU PREFER TO BE 
INCLUDED IN? 


Waterloo eee eae eae 291 — 75.39% 
Wentworth aircon sore tes eareeracstcosercetenees 35> — 904% 
Wndecided Wi ieas rte erec tase eee neteees 59) 15.29% 
OCT STS eee esc reeeto aes eres seceoee arte caes ie 28% 


T_T 


Source: Committee of residents, part of Beverly Township, County of Wentworth. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER FOUR 


WATER AND SEWAGE 


Water 


There are seven municipalities in the Waterloo 
Area in which the municipality supplies and dis- 
tributes water: the three Cities (Galt, Kitchener, 
Waterloo) and the four Towns (Elmira, Hespeler, 
New Hamburg and Preston). The Village of 
Bridgeport is supplied by Kitchener. The residents 
of the remaining seven municipalities either pro- 
vide water themselves or receive it through other 
private arrangements. While the water supply and 
distribution in seven of the municipalities are 
described as municipally operated, it is of partic- 
ular importance to make it clear that in five of 
these, the administration of the water system is not 
under the direct control of the elected municipal 
council but comes under the jurisdiction of a 
separately-elected commission consisting of from 
three to five members (one of whom is the head 
of council ex officio. The rest are elected directly 
to the Commission at the same time as the muni- 
cipal council. 


In Galt, Waterloo, Elmira and Preston, the 
bodies responsible for water are the respective 
Public Utilities Commissions. Each of them also 
distributes electrical power, and in Galt the 
Public Utilities Commission is also responsible 
for the local bus system. 


In the City of Kitchener, the supply and dis- 
tribution of water is under an elected Water 
Commission responsible solely for the supply and 
distribution of water. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission for that City, although not concerned 
with water, does manage electric power and 
public transit. Natural gas distribution also comes 
under the Commission (Kitchener is one of two 
cities in Ontario with a publicly owned gas 
system). 


In the Towns of Hespeler and New Hamburg, 
the municipal council retains authority for water 
matters and treats them as its direct responsibility. 


In every case where public or municipal 
systems operate, the source of water is ground 
water or weils. The Towns of New Hamburg 
and Preston add to their supplies with spring 
water chlorinated prior to use. No other treat- 
ment is applied to the water in the municipal 
systems, with one exception; the City of Waterloo 
adds fluoride to its water. Some trace of natural 
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fluoride is found in the water supplies of Galt, 
Kitchener, Elmira and Preston. 

At the time of writing (1969), no municipality 
was limiting the use of water or had recently 
been obliged to restrict it. In other words, the 
quantity of water is adequate at present. Some 
difficulty with water quality was being experi- 
enced by some municipalities, either through 
natural hardness or through the intrusion of 
pollutants. A full report of these matters is con- 
tained in “Water Resources Survey of the County 
of Waterloo, 1966”, produced by the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission. 


The Problem of Supply 


Although needs are met at present, the dimen- 
sions of the future water supply required by the 
Area do vary, depending upon whether one is 
discussing some of the outlying rural areas or the 
urban parts. Even in the urban parts the need 
differs between municipalities. 

The urban water supply can be described as 
one of the future’s most pressing problems, par- 
ticularly for Kitchener - Waterloo - Bridgeport. 
Sources of forthcoming water supplies must 
be found in the very near future. Reports 
by and for the Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission, submissions made before the Commis- 
sion and newspaper coverage of the Waterloo 
Area water problem all emphasize that the 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport area will shortly 
require more water from new sources, and 
deficiencies will occur in the Galt-Preston- 
Hespeler area within twenty years. For the Towns 
of Elmira and New Hamburg, the need for new 
sources will come in twelve years or less. It 
appears to be agreed by nearly all interested 
parties that the present ground-water supplies 
for almost all of the Area will not be adequate 
to meet the continued rapid population growth 
that is expected. There is evidence of some 
difference of opinion respecting the various extra 
alternative sources that may be available. Opinion 
suggests, however, and certainly it is the case 
for Kitchener-Waterloo, that demand will soon 
outstrip supply so that alternative sources must 
augment existing ground water sources. For 
example, in another Ontario Water Resources 
Commission Report, “Middle Grand River Re- 
gion, Water Supply Study, November, 1966” it 


is, in that report’s words, “conservatively estimat- 
ed” that an additional twenty-two million gallons 
per day of good quality ground water can be de- 
veloped in the Mid-Grand Region (which com- 
prises some thirty percent of the Grand River 
Valley System). It extends in area beyond the 
Waterloo Area to include the southern parts of 
Wellington County and the Township of South 
Dumfries in Brant County. The requirements of 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Bridgeport alone would ex- 
ceed these additional ground-water supplies by a 
considerable amount, since it is estimated in the 
“Report on Water Supply Study for Mid-Grand 
River Area” (prepared by J. F. MacLaren Ltd. for 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission) that in 
these three municipalities, water demands will 
increase on the average from the present thirteen 
million gallons per day to forty-one million gallons 
per day by 1986. Peak daily demands, it is esti- 
mated, will climb from twenty-one million gallons 
per day to seventy-six million per day in the same 
period. 


Where the additional water should come from 
is a matter of controversy. Should the Grand 
River with its anticipated dam program be the 
source, or should pipelines be built to one or 
more of the Great Lakes? The latter is favoured 
by the Ontario Water Resources Commission, 
but local commissions seem to be wary, arguing 
that they have never seen the costs involved in 
the alternatives and cannot measure them. 


In a more recent report prepared by Proctor 
and Redfern, Ltd., at the joint request of Kitch- 
ener and the City of Waterloo, it was stated 
that water can be obtained for the next fifteen 
years or so at the least overall cost by developing 
a supply from the Grand River to supplement 
existing well supplies. 


The MacLaren Report suggests that river water 
can have many important uses, so that to direct it 
to one major use could seriously damage the total 
effectiveness of the dam program in providing 
flood control, low-flow supplementation and 
water supply. In the meantime, however, the 
Grand River Conservation Authority has ques- 
tioned the accuracy and validity of the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission’s findings and 
recommendations. 


Complicating the water supply picture for the 
Area at large is the fact that the problem is not 
the same for all areas. In their recommendations 
on water supply, the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission’s Reports have little to say about the 
rural areas except to point out that some of the 
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private systems should be examined for sources 
of pollution. But rural supplies, generally, are 
more than adequate for the future. To quote the 
Water Supply Study, “. . . sufficient ground water 
appears to be available for the remaining munici- 
palities for the foreseeable future” (that is, those 
municipalities other than the ones in the Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo and Galt-Preston complexes). 


Recently the residents of Wilmot Township, 
however, have raised objections to the use of their 
ground water by the City of Kitchener on the 
grounds that it is seriously depleting water sup- 
plies in the Township. 


Some of the smaller centres do have a particular 
problem where there is pollution from deficient 
septic tanks and inadequate means of dealing 
with residential and industrial waste. They are 
as yet too small to afford the cost of providing 
the kind of water system and sewage treatment 
that would ensure safe and sanitary conditions. 
In general, this is the problem facing both the 
Village of Ayr and the Police Village of Baden — 
and others, including the Police Village of St. 
Jacobs. Figures approaching half a million dollars 
are cited in newspaper reports as the estimated 
cost of installing a municipal water distribution 
system and sewage treatment system in Baden. 
For the Village of Ayr, $500,000 is estimated as 
the cost of a water distribution system alone. 


In an effort to get at problems of adequate 
water supply and sewage treatment the Minister 
of Energy and Resources Management announced 
on October 16, 1969, that approval had been 
given to a submission by the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission that some assistance be 
granted by the Government of Ontario to small 
municipalities with high cost projects (because 
of topography or small population and low assess- 
ment) so that sewage and water works may be 
built for these communities. The aim of the 
program is to ensure that the cost of a sewage 
works will not exceed an average home charge 
of $120 per year. The Province will assist muni- 
cipalities when water service cost exceeds a $100 
annual average per home. The Provincial aid may 
not exceed fifty percent of the total cost of the 
works. This aid is for existing municipalities and 
new plants. 


To encourage anticipation of future supply 
and treatment facilities the Provincial Gevern- 
ment has also approved a program of financial 
assistance in which it will contribute to approved 
works an amount equivalent to fifteen percent 
of the total capital cost. 


The Problem of Water Management 


The Review Commission does not wish to 
engage in the debate about sources of water, 
nor would it be appropriate for it to do so. It is 
important, however, to acknowledge that the 
debate exists. The question of the adaptability of 
the existing system of local government to the 
problems associated with water sources, treatment 
and distribution, is of course of paramount con- 
cern to the Commission. 


It is clear that the severity of the problems 
related to water varies within the Area. Even 
those municipalities which believed themselves to 
be without immediate problems in water supply 
did include this service in their briefs as one of 
those that should be undertaken by a regional, 
area-wide or upper-tier government. In its brief, 
the County of Waterloo had little to say about 
the supply of water or problems related to it. 
In rejecting the proposition that the Area should 
be split into a number of separate cities, the 
County’s brief argued significantly, though briefly, 
that some major services, including water mains, 
“are far too important to be relegated to inter-city 
boards or handled through agreements”. The 
County was not willing to put its faith in co- 
operation between separate municipal entities 
that were under no legal obligation to co-operate. 


The high cost of supplying and treating water 
and its essential role in determining the pattern, 
or even the possibility of development, encourages 
a centralization of responsibility; thus it is im- 
portant to have some means of ensuring equity 
among those who participate. The County clearly 
implied this in its recommendation dealing with 
trunk water supply when the brief stated that 
this service should be a “metropolitan council” 
responsibility, “particularly if and when it must 
be obtained by pipeline from the Great Lakes”. 


The City of Kitchener, for its part, expressed 
some dismay at the fragmented basis upon which 
the water problem is approached. In Kitchener’s 
“Notes Re Area Problems” submitted to the 
Review Commission, the supply of water is dis- 
cussed under the heading, “A Permanent Supply 
of Water” and states: 


This question has received considerable study 
both by the Commissions responsible for water 
supply within the three cities and by the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission. There are a 
number of alternatives for a future water 
supply; namely, the expansion of existing well 
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fields, the proposed West Montrose dam and 
reservoir, and the proposed pipeline to one of 
the Great Lakes. 


Under our present system of municipal govern- 
ment, no one authority has the entire respon- 
sibility either for planning or financing future 
supplies of water. We must rely either on co- 
operation or on direction from the Provincial 
government agency.” 


The confusion is perhaps continued with the 
latest report, and it is difficult to see a clear 
effective policy for water evolving in the present 
circumstances. 


The Province of Ontario has obviously seen 
and wished to do something about both water 
and pollution problems. To the Provincial Gov- 
ernment the situation warranted being turned 
over to a provincial commission to take a very 
direct hand in meeting these problems. The 
Ontario Water Resources Commission’s authority 
includes: approving water schemes and projects 
that will involve the use of water; acting as a 
designer, financier and operator of water systems; 
engaging in research into water supply and water 
resources generaliy; and acting as a bulk supplier 
of water from the Great Lakes. 


When a provincial agency, such as the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission, supplies a service 
to one or more municipalities, its activity has a 
significant impact upon the institutional quality 
of local government. Presumably the Provincial 
agency provides a benefit to the municipality or 
municipalities. In a sense it is itself a kind of 
regional agency. But it only addresses itself to 
one problem or a limited range of problems, and 
does not become involved in the broad range of 
problems facing a particular area. It is important 
to ask how deeply the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission considers the matter of land use. 
The Engineer for the City of Galt posed the 
question of whether a different approach to pro- 
viding separate sewage treatment plants for Galt 
and Preston might have been taken if the indus- 
trial development east of Preston in the expanded 
area of Galt had been anticipated. In other words, 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission tends 
to relate its activity to existing need without con- 
sidering extensively what impact meeting that 
need will have on future circumstances in land- 
use terms. In its favour, the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission has encouraged joint action. 


Under the present make-up of local government 
in the Area and the approach of the Ontario 


Water Resources Commission it is fair to say 
that both sides are really handicapped when 
it comes to establishing rational water policies. 
Can fragmented local government articulate to 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission the 
water and sewerage needs of even today’s com- 
munities let alone the future’s? Because it must 
deal with existing municipal entities the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission is faced with the 
prospect of supplying water in the wrong places 
in terms of economics and land use. In the absence 
of sound local planning and by the decisions 
the provincial agency makes, the task of planning 
the orderly development of a region is, as Pro- 
fessor Mayo put it in the Niagara Region Local 
Government Review Report, “placed incidentally 
as it were, upon the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission”. 


It would be a serious omission to leave un- 
acknowledged the Minister’s (Energy and Re- 
sources Management) comment in his October 
16 1969, statement in which he recognizes the 
need for a basis for wider planning decisions — 
“It is becoming increasingly apparent to me that 
area programmes will become more essential, 
particulariy guaranteeing water supply for com- 
munities inland of the Great Lakes. It is no 
longer adequate for us to rely on ground water 
supply alone for rapidly developing Ontario com- 
munities. The increased capacity of such area 
programmes will permit both residential and 
industrial development to take place with advanc- 
ed planning by those directly involved . . .” 


This is an encouraging view since, ironically, 
providing the existing municipal structure with 
adequate water and sewage services could tend 
to perpetuate that same structure which is demon- 
strating an inherent inability to cope with the wide 
spectrum of problems besetting local government. 


The urgency with which the water supply 
problem is tackled depends on how obvious are 
the inadequacies of the foreseeable supply of 
water. Where the supply seems ample, there ap- 
pears to be a reluctance to participate in wider 
schemes to ensure adequate supply for the Area. 
The Town of Preston in September 1968, de- 
clined to give an immediate answer to Kitchener’s 
and Waterloo’s request to co-operate in a joint 
effort to pipe water from Lake Ontario; the main 
objection apparently was based upon the con- 
tention that the urgency of such action was not 
clear, since Preston itself was assured of adequate 
water supply for some years to come. 
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While there has been some duplication of 
service, with Galt and Preston watermains run- 
ning parallel to each other in some instances, 
signs of growing co-operation are evident in the 
field of water supply. The Public Utilities Com- 
missions in Galt and in Preston have completed 
inter-connections of their water mains to what 
they consider to be their mutual benefit. Co- 
operation is demonstrated further in the periodic 
joint meetings being undertaken by the Public 
Utilities Commissions of Galt, Preston and 
Hespeler in which they discuss common problems, 
sponsor joint advertising and investigate pro- 
cedures for joint purchasing and standardization 
of specifications. One may now hear the news 
on a local radio station courtesy of the “Galt, 
Preston and Hespeler Public Utilities Commis- 
sion”. (This name implies a more formal con- 
solidation than exists. The joint meeting does 
not mean that there is a joint board making 
decisions for all three municipalities — each 
municipality has its own board, and each muni- 
cipality must agree to any joint undertaking). 

Very ambitious plans on a co-operative basis 
are mooted. A headline in the Galt Evening 
Reporter exclaimed, “Consider Giant Water 
Reservoir . . . Area Utilities Advance Plans to 
Share Water, Hydro Services” (24 January 1969). 
These undertakings, while encouraging, offer no 
guarantee that such co-operative efforts will 
succeed. Municipal commissions in the early 
meetings had differing opinions as to where the 
common facilities should be located — or indeed 
if they were appropriate. Others were reported 
to be reluctant to move without Ontario Water 
Resources Commission approval. But a proposal 
to pool personnel from the three municipal com- 
missions under certain circumstances met with 
general acceptance. 

Other co-operative measures are being taken. 
The Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo, as already 
noted, have joined to investigate the problems of 
future water supply. The Waterloo - South Wel- 
lington Area Study with which the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board is closely associated 
is attempting to provide, through its Public Works 
Technical Advisory Committee, a common meet- 
ing-ground for the officers of the participating 
municipalities to discuss matters of mutual inter- 
est bearing upon water supply and treatment of 
waste. There is some reluctance, as commented 
upon earlier to rely upon co-operative arrange- 
ments. The fact that some co-operation exists 
suggests that the problem is common to many 
and that a single approach may serve very well. 


Financing Water Facilities 


At the present time the financing of capital 
facilities may be carried out by one of three 
methods. The Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission may become involved in financing local 
water treatment and distribution facilities in two 
important ways. It may provide the initial financ- 
ing, recovering costs over a maximum period of 
thirty years at interest rates prevailing at the 
time of agreement, or it may own the water supply 
and trunk distribution system outright, recovering 
the cost of suppling the service through rates 
determined by usage. The two schemes are 
essentially the same in that the Commission re- 
covers all costs, but the costs in any one year 
will differ as between the two schemes. The only 
two municipaiities in the Area currently using 
Ontario Water Resources Commission financing 
for water treatment facilities are the Town of 
Preston, which financed its system, and the City 
of Galt, which has recently had Ontario Water 
Resources Commission financing on a reservoir. 
It is possible that either or both of Ayr and Baden 
may use one of the alternatives for their proposed 
municipal water systems. 


The third way to finance these water systems 
is through borrowing by means of municipal 
debentures or out of current revenue without 
recourse to Ontario Water Resources Commis- 
sion participation. It is this latter approach that 
most municipalities in the Area have employed 
to finance water supply and distribution, although 
the story is significantly different in the field of 
sewage treatment facilities. 


Proposals by Ontario Water Resources 
Commission for Future Action in Water Supply 


The proposals for future water supply made 
in these various reports prepared by the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission are set out in the 
summary report prepared by the Waterloo County 
Area Planning Board. Some consolidations are 
implied and clearly stated, but do they go far 
enough? Can these recommendations, if con- 
sidered appropriate, be carried out, given the 
present fragmented decision-making and financial- 
resource base of the Waterloo Area? At any rate, 
the needs of the Area as the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission sees them are as follows: 


General 


1. All of the municipalities should continue to 
meet their needs until at least 1971, as it 


would be impractical to provide an alternate 
supply before that time. 

2. All of the municipalities should provide 
adequate water storage facilities based on 
the standard requirements as outlined. 

3. A study of the pollution control facilities 
that will be required in the future in the 
Grand River Basin should be undertaken. 


Specific 


1. The towns of Elmira, Fergus and New 
Hamburg and the villages of Ayr, Elora and 
Wellesley should continue to develop and 
utilize ground-water supplies for the future. 

2. Joint exploration and development pro- 
grammes of ground-water sources should be 
undertaken by the cities of Kitchener and 
Waterloo until an alternate water supply is 
available. Integration of the water distribu- 
tion systems would also be desirable. It is 
assumed that the City of Kitchener will 

‘ continue to supply the Village of Bridgeport. 

3. The City of Galt and the Town of Preston 
should consider the advantages of uniting 
their water distribution systems and jointly 
undertaking ground-water exploration and 
development programmes to. serve their 
common needs until a surface water supply 
is available. 

4. If all the major Middie Grand River Region 
municipalities wish to participate in th‘ 
provision of a surface-water supply at this 
time, a Lake Ontario-oriented system should 
be developed. A separate system, utilizing 
Lake Erie, should be developed for the 
Lower Grand Valley municipalities. 

5. The Lower Grand Valley Regional Water 
Supply System should be enlarged and ex- 
tended to serve the Kitchener-Waterloo- 
Bridgeport compiex as soon as possible, and 
Paris when required, if it should develop 
that the other municipalities in the region 
are not in favour of the system outlined in 
Recommendation No. 4 at this time. 

6. Thereafter, a Lake Ontario system should 
be developed when required to serve Galt, 
Guelph, Hespeler and Preston and to provide 
additional water for the Kitchener-Waterloo- 
Bridgeport complex. It is expected that this 
second scheme will be required by 1986." 

These recommendations represent the opinion 

of the Ontario Water Resources Commission. In 
a report by the staff of the Waterloo County 


jo 
1 The Mid-Grand Regional Water Study Staff Report to the 


Waterloo County Area Planning Board, August 29, 1968. 


Area Planning Board the view was taken that 
the Area was faced with two alternatives, both 
involving pipelines from one or two of the Great 
Lakes. The Area Pianning Board recommended 
that the municipalities of the planning area put 
forward their views on the proposals to both 
the Area Board and the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission, “in order that it may properly assess 
the situation”. By the end of 1968 no comment 
had been returned to the Board, and it was under- 
stood that many municipalities had referred the 
matter to their public utility or water commission 
for study. 


Part of the reluctance to accept the Water Re- 
sources Commission schemes probably arises from 
questions about the quality of the water which 
would be supplied, Lake Huron being preferred 
as a source to either Erie or Ontario on these 
grounds, and a feeling that the needs of the 
Waterloo Area are being used to justify pipelines, 
the main immediate benefits of which would 
accrue to communties closer to Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 


It may be observed that what is in the mutual 
interest of two or more municipalities may not 
always be easily settled upon. This is particularly 
true in matters of water supply in the Waterloo 
Area, where the urgency for alternative sources 
varies very considerably among the municipalites. 
The different opinions upon which potential 
course to follow have now been underlined with 
the publication of the Kitchener-Waterloo Public 
Utilities Commissions’ water study. 


The problems of water supply from one or 
more of the Great Lakes are complicated by the 
probability of the neighbouring cities of Guelph 
and Brantford facing similar problems with the 
consideration that they might all be served by a 
major pipeline constructed by the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission. 


The question remains whether a comprehensive 
water-management program can be carried out 
effectively and be made a useful instrument in 
area-wide land-use planning. This question is 
particularly germane when comprehensiveness 
must be achieved over such obstacles as the frag- 
mented policy-making and administrative base 
now existing in the Area. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that not only are many 
municipalities involved, but that at the local level 
jurisdiction in matters related to water is primarily 
a responsibility of water or utility commissions in 
most of the municipalities, with the municipal 
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council having a vital interest but only a limited 
direct voice. 

It is difficult to escape the fact that water 
management and water facilities are critical 
factors in determining the future pattern of 
physical development. It is important that water 
facilities be a determinant of land use — they 
can be a key factor in the direction and control 
of development. It is not, for example, a desirable 
consequence under the existing circumstances to 
have a city supplying water to another munici- 
pality for development over which the supplying 
city has little or no control. 

A recurring problem where one municipality 
supplies water to another is what costs should be 
charged, and whether the supplying or withhold- 
ing of water should be used as a means of 
controlling development in the adjoining area. 
In the absence of clearly stated policies on the 
general pattern of development in the Area, the 
temptation and even necessity to use water as a 
control is great. 

A major question is whether the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission should decide where water 
will or will not go. Important decisions to be made 
in the near future regarding water facilities will 
have an impact upon finance and the quality and 
direction of development. The City of Kitchener 
could be involved in expenditures reaching 
$1,000,000 a year into the early 1970's for 
expanded water facilities; Gait will spend nearly 
a million dollars in response to development; and 
the City of Waterloo will spend about $2% 
million to expand and improve its water supply 
over the next few years. Other centres in the 
Area will also be making similar decisions involv- 
ing lesser amounts but with similar impact upon 
the character of the community. 


Water is a resource that has great bearing on 
where and how much and what kind of develop- 
ment will take place. Decisions about water are 
integral to many aspects of community life, and 
the question of efficacy of a single agency, in 
this case Ontario Water Resources Commission, 
in making such decisions cannot be evaded. 


The County Area Planning Board is developing 
a policy for urban expansion which clearly implies 
that the rational provision of water and sewage 
facilities will be a major limiting factor in de- 
velopment (see “New Look for Rural Housing” — 
Newsletter, W.C.A.P.B., Oct. 1968). This kind 
of control, of course, also implies something 
else — public authority with real strength and 
impact. 


Sewage 


Not all municipalities have municipal sewage 
systems. Again, as is the case for water, the three 
Cities and four Towns have municipal systems, 
while the residents of the other municipalities rely 
upon their own resources and individual facilities 
to deal with sewage. In New Hamburg and 
Bridgeport, there are parts of the municipality 
that are not sewered. In Bridgeport that part is 
very large — about eighty-five percent, whiie in 
New Hamburg only about fifteen percent of the 
municipality does not have a sewage collector 
system. 

Unlike water administration where a local 
commission usually has responsibility for the 
provision of water, responsibility for the sewage 
facility is usually divided between the municipal 
engineering department, which looks. after con- 
struction and maintenance of sewers, and the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission, which 
builds and operates the sewage treatment plants. 
(Since the establishment of the Commission it has 
gradually assumed operation of all existing plants 
in the Area as well as the new one constructed 
by it — this pattern is not universal throughout 
the Province). Generally the same financial assis- 
tance is available through the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission for sewage facilities. The 
municipalities of the Area have entered into 
agreements with the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission for sewage treatment facilities to a 
much greater extent than they have for water 
facilities. This is substantially due, no doubt, to 
the fact that municipal water sources to date in 
the Area need little or no treatment to be safe 
for human consumption, and that the water 
supply is self-financing out of user charges rather 
than taxation. The Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 1966 report, “Water Resources 
Survey” for Waterloo County, in summarizing a 
comment on the control of water pollution, 
stated: 

The Ontario Water Resources Commission has 

co-operated with many of the municipalities in 

the county in the construction of water pollu- 
tion control facilities and presently operates 
plants in the cities of Galt, Kitchener and 

Waterloo, the towns of Elmira, Preston and 

New Hamburg. All of these systems provide 

satisfactory treatment with the exception of the 

Waterloo Plant; however, plans are being de- 

veloped to eliminate the inadequacies of this 

plant. The Town of Hespeler provides only 
primary treatment for its wastes, and industrial 
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and domestic pollution have resulted in the 
Speed River at Hespeler. 


The residents of the villages of Ayr and 
Wellesley and the police villages of Baden, 
Conestogo, Linwood, St. Clements and St. 
Jacobs all rely on individual waste-disposal 
systems. Problems are encountered with the 
operation of some of the systems of St. Jacobs 
and Baden, and pollution of local water courses 
results. 


Although the control of pollution by industrial 
waste discharges is well developed, there re- 
main a few cases where partially treated or 
untreated wastes are discharged directly to 
natural water courses, and pollution has re- 
sulted. The majority of industrial waste dis- 
posal problems may be overcome by discharge 
to a municipal treatment works. Some, how- 
ever, will require individual treatment facili- 
ties. 


While the general tone of this summary may 
sound encouraging, the overall picture is not one 
which inspires peace of mind. 


The Sewage Problems 


The Data Book and the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission report “Water Resources 
Survey” include, particularily in the latter, more 
detail on the conditions relating to sewer systems. 
The need to improve sewage conditions in the area 
are catalogued in these two publications. 
The Ontario Water Resources Commission re- 
port, in its general recommendations concerning 
Waterloo County, suggests the following: 
1. Water conservation programs by municipali- 
ties and individuals should be encouraged 
to alleviate low-stream flow problems. 
Poliution abatement programs for municipal 
and industrial wastes should be continued. 
3. The municipalities should control the dis- 
charge of industrial wastes to sanitary sewers 
by the enactment and enforcement of muni- 
cipal sewer by-laws. 

4. Subdivisions should be developed only on 
the basis of public water pollution control 
systems. 


N 


All of these recommendations imply political 
decisions embracing large financial outlays, im- 
position of control standards and planning con- 
siderations. It would appear from the fact that 
these recommendations have been made that the 
present local government system is not meeting 
the problems in control of water pollution. 


There is clear and growing evidence that the 
problems are not getting any smaller. It is not 
unusual to find headlines in the local newspapers 
proclaiming “Grand River Will Become Giant 
Sewer” or “Alarms Sounded on Grand Sewer”. 
These and other similar headlines have been 
prompted by the warnings of conservationists and 
other experts on water resources and pollution 
control, and have been particularly evident during 
the course of the Review. While a difference of 
opinion exists as to what to do about the problem, 
there seems to be little disagreement that the 
quality of the Grand River, for one, is very poor. 
While substantial additions to the sewage treat- 
ment facilities have been made, it is a moot point 
whether they have kept pace with the growth of 
the Area. 


At the hearings, the Chairman of the Grand 
River Conservation Authority put the problem 
of effluent very bluntly: “. . . we are introducing 
a tremendous amount of sewage effluent in a 
very small area from Waterloo Sewage Treatment 
Plant and Kitchener Sewage Treatment Plant, 
Preston and Guelph and Galt. There is an awful 
lot going into a very short stretch of River . 
given reasonable conditions the River will regener- 
ate itself in about five or six miles (but) it no 
sooner gets a start than you give her another 
slug . . . one after the other.” The Chairman of 
the Conservation Authority went on to suggest 
that this section of the River is where most people 
live and where people should have access to it 
rather than having to drive some distance to use 
it. Access is, however, severely discouraged by 
its foul condition. 


The various reports by the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission predict heavy expenditures 
in achieving acceptable levels of water quality. 
The MacLaren Report stated, “Our investigation 
has shown with a high degree of probability that 
the B.O.D. (biochemical oxygen demand) of the 
water in the Grand River at Kitchener will not 
meet the Ontario Water Resources Commission 
standards, whether Lake Erie or the West Mont- 
rose reservoir acts as the source of water supply. 
Also, the curves of B.O.D. concentrations derived 

_. are indicative of better than actual conditions 
of pollution in the river, and it is known from 
existing records of stream quality that the present 
state of the river is worse than we have been 
able to show”. 

As noted, the information contained in the 
Data Book and gathered from the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission reports indicates that 
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many municipalities within the Waterloo Area 
are dumping effluents of an unsatisfactory quality 
into the rivers and streams of the Area. Some 
municipalities are taking steps to improve these 
circumstances. Others, such as the Town of Hes- 
peler, have encountered difficulty, and the already 
protracted negotiations with the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission have made slow progress 
to date. 

Prior to 1966 the Town of Hespeler was aware 
that its existing sewage treatment facility was 
quite inadequate but did not have the financial 
resources for a suitable sewage treatment plant. 
When the new approach to sewerage financing 
was announced by the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission in 1966, the Town immediately 
entered negotiations to have it build a plant in 
Hespeler. Confusion arose in 1968 over design of 
the plant in terms of its capacity and rates to be 
charged, when certain industrial users expressed 
a reluctance to support a sewage facility for the 
entire Town. 


The Town now has an assurance from Ontario 
Water Resources Commission that the construc- 
tion of a plant will be undertaken as soon as the 
Town signs an agreement (which is now before 
the Town) on size of plant and rate to be charged, 
and a further assurance that all industrial plants 
(with one exception — one large industry has 
begun it own treatment facility) will be com- 
pelied to make their sewage treatment arrange- 
ments through the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission plant for the Town. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that this plant can be in opera- 
tion belore. 1971: 


In the meantime the growth of the Town has 
been limited, subdivision development has been 
severely curtailed since 1966 by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs and it has been indicated 
that none will be approved except in conjunction 
with the building of a new treatment plant. It is 
estimated that potential residential, expansion 
could double the Town’s population in five years 
to 10,000. 


The cost per person of small sewerage installa- 
tions is high; to provide a piped water supply and 
install sewers for the whole community at one 
time rather than building over a period of years 
means a cost per person that is enormous. In 
some places, such as Baden and Ayr, costs run, 
apparently, considerably beyond the resources of 
the community and its residents. In Ayr the cost 
of piped water supply alone would be about 
$450.00 per capita, while in Baden the cost of 


adequate water and sewer facilities would be 
about $525.00 per capita. This may have been 
considered by both communities in their apparent 
decision to abandon the ideal of remaining a quiet 
rural community and instead seeking to expand 
the community to provide a broader financial 
base. It is circumstances such as these, obviously, 
that led the O.W.R.C. to propose more provincial 
assistance. 


If and when the ambitious developmental 
plans for Preston (Peel Village) and Waterloo 
Township (Ontario Housing Corporation land 
bank) begin, such things as adequate sewage 
treatment plants will be required. The economics 
of separate or joint arrangements should be 
examined. This would include considering the 
appropriateness of the development when viewed 
in terms of efficient sewage systems. At the hear- 
ings, as noted earlier, the possibility of a single 
sewage treatment plant for Galt and Preston was 
alluded to, with the implication that boundaries 
as we currently know them may not be the most 
suitable for delineating water and sewer areas. 


Greater costs are on the horizon if a compre- 
hensive attack on the water and pollution problem 
is to be undertaken. The dam program of the 
Grand River Conservation Authority to provide 
the kind of flood control and the stream flow 
necessary to dilute the increasing amounts of 
effluent will cost an estimated $30,000,000. The 
pipelines that the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission believes are necessary to bring water 
from one or other of the Great Lakes would cost 
$70,000,000. Further pipelines may be needed 
to take effluent out of the Area to outlets other 
than the Grand River in the vicinity of Kitchener 
and Galt. 


In the overall picture this latter strategy would 
be self-defeating. It would simply mean removing 
the problem from one area and taking it to 
another. While it is true that many things con- 
tribute to poliuted water, it seems only logical 
that each area must take its own part in con- 
trolling pollutants, and to say that someone else 
or some other area “did it” is not good enough. 
Everyone is involved. 

Taken together these various control programs 
represent staggering expenditures. In the case of 
the dam program, provincial grants have recently 
been increased (prompting the Conservation 
Authority to initiate work on its dam program), 
but difficulty is still being encountered in re- 
ceiving federal assistance. This is not the place 
to offer an opinion as to whether the dams 
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versus pipeline is an “either/or” consideration or 
whether both are necessary. The important thing is 
that a serious problem in water resource manage- 
ment is upon the Waterloo Area. Evidence is 
plain that the existing arrangements need to be 
improved upon substantially to resolve the prob- 
lem at hand satisfactorily. 

During the discussions at the public hearings of 
the Review, it was apparent that the Conservation 
Authority, for one, has a very great interest in 
the quality of water in its River system. It has 
little real direct control over the quality of effluent 
since the municipal corporations and the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission are primarily re- 
sponsible. However, the Conservation Authority, 
through its dam program, could play an impor- 
tant part in good water management. Yet the dam 
program has been held up, apparently on the 
grounds that the federal government’s financial 
priorities will not stretch that far — nor, latterly, 
will municipal resources. 

A rather haphazard approach to policy deci- 
sions and financial priority-setting is reflected here 
and in the problems concerning the Hespeler 
sewage treatment plant. This approach is unsuit- 
able for such critical matters of water manage- 
ment. Part of the problem involves the fact that 
outside consultants are used to measure the needs 
of the Area. This has led to a confusion of studies 
and interpretations, and to disagreements regard- 
ing statistics. The ability to apply local knowledge 
and continuing awareness to local conditions 
would be one of the advantages to be sought in 
a more comprehensive approach to water re- 
sources and pollution control. 

Sewers, sewage disposal and water supply and 
distribution have been regarded as primary re- 
sponsibilities of municipalities for a long time. 
The advent of the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission raises operational problems quite 
apart from these related to land use and the 
financial problems dealt with above. Where the 
Water Resources Commission constructs facilities 
it also operates them, the cost being charged to 
the municipality on either an annual amortized or 
use base, so that all operating and capital costs 
are recovered from the municipality in one way 
or another. 

These operational activities take the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission into areas which 
are normally the responsibility of the municipal 
public works or water departments, or of a water 
or public utilities commission. Jurisdiction is 
normally divided, with the Commission respon- 
sible for bulk supply and treatment and large 


mains in the case of water and of sewage treat- 
ment facilities (“water pollution control plant’) 
and sometimes trunk sewers in the case of sewage. 
There are considerable problems in the over- 
lapping control over these localized activities and 
related matters. The operation of a sewage treat- 
ment plant should be related to that of the sewage 
pumping stations which are part of the same 
system. This cannot always be easy when the 
operators of the former are responsible to an 
office in Toronto while the latter comes under 
the local city or town hall. A further aspect of 
the same problem is the kind of. supervision that 
personnel will receive where in one case a 
supervisor has a number of plants which can only 
be visited once or twice a week because of 
geographic distance, while in the other case super- 
vision by local engineering staff is more or less 
constant. The case for operation by Ontario 
Water Resources Commission staff on the grounds 
of the need for specialized skills is certainly much 
stronger for the small plant in, for example, 
Elmira than it is for Kitchener with a strong 
staff of professional engineers and technicians. It 
was also suggested that the Water Resources 
Commission is much less sensitive to local require- 
ment and financiai resources. Certainly there is 
not the local mechanism for balancing the cost of 
various alternative solutions to water and sewage 
problems against the willingness of local citizens 
to pay taxes and meet the other demands on the 
local tax dollar, such as education, recreation and 
flood control, that the local council with its 
breadth of responsibilities affords. Nor can a 
large organization, particularly one using a field 
organization, exercise the same care on details 
of operation, administration and expenditure 
which are characteristic of local government. 
Certainly as all Commission expenditures on 
behalf of a municipality, both operating and 
capital, are shareable against the municipality 
which has little or no effective say in them, the 
Commission has not the same incentive to 
scrutinize expenditures as it would if it had to 
coliect the costs directly from the taxpayers. 
The Cities in their evidence tended to take the 
view that the only reason they were using the 
Water Resources Commission’s arrangements to 
meet their immediate problems was that it was 
slightly cheaper because of provincial borrowing 
power. In private they were inclined to wonder 
if the lower borrowing costs were not offset by the 
higher costs arising from the friction engendered. 
The smaller municipalities did not have the 
same amount of experience, but the advantages of 
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lower borrowing costs and technical and profes- 
sional knowledge are greater in their case than 
for the Cities. 

Many of the things said, then, about the rela- 
tionship between orderly planning and water 
supply and distribution, apply equally to the 
control of water pollution. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The number of agencies involved in water 
supply and sewage disposal is unnecessarily high. 
One consequence of this is that those other bodies 
responsible for land use control and taxation and 
finance, whose decisions are affected by decisions 
on water supply and sewage disposal, have only 
a limited and often indirect influence on decisions 
regarding water supply and sewage disposal. 

The large number of municipalities also causes 
some problems, but to date they have been able 
to co-operate in water supply and to some extent 
in sewage disposal. As to whether the future prob- 
lems in respect to water and sewage can be so 
easily resolved, the answer must be no. Solutions 
to the future problems will depend on the future 
structure of local government in the Area, the 
arrangements for determining planning and de- 
velopment policies, and the rdle of the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission. 


The Commission functions in three capacities 
in the Area at present: it establishes the water 
quality standards to be met and in support of 
these it controls the standards of design and 
operation of sewage disposal plants; it finances 
the cost of construction which are recovered from 
the municipality; it operates plants. To these it 
proposes to add a fourth function; that of bulk 
water supply by a pipeline from the Great Lakes. 


In the long run, not all of these functions are 
compatible. In our system of government it is 
generally agreed that a regulatory body should 
not also be an operating body wherein it is a 
judge of its own case. In addition, the operational 
aspect removes control from those who pay for 
the service any effective control over the service 
they receive. 


The Commission originated in what was con- 
sidered a crisis in water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. As a result it is very “mission oriented”’, 
being pre-occupied with the problems of water 
supply and standards, and appears to have only 
limited concern, or even knowledge, of other 
related local problems, such as land use and 
finance. 


With regard to its operational activities, at least 
as far as the Cities are concerned, the advantage 
of having the Commission operate plants was 
stated to be purely financial to reduce the ap- 
parent debt. Questions were raised as to whether 
or not this was largely illusory with changes in 
financial reporting regarding debt. For the small 
municipalities with limited staff, construction and 
operation by the Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission has considerable advantages. 

To the extent that the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission engages in bulk water supply and the 
operation of sewage disposal plants serving several 
municipalities, it destroys one of the most power- 
ful arguments for having a “regional government” 
embracing the whole Review Area or beyond. 


The divorcing of control over major aspects of 
water supply and sewage disposal from other 
aspects of local service also compounds the prob- 
lems of fragmentation of responsibility for local 
services. Yet another body is injected into the 
process of making decisions as to the future 
development of the Area, further reducing the 
municipalities’ ability to employ the professional 
and technical staff which they could use in the 
provision of other services. 

This is not to say that the above functions are 
not essential, nor that the Commission does not 
perform useful services. Rather, will the present 
and emerging allocation of functions between the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission and the 
local bodies create further problems for the effec- 
tive delivery of services in the Area? There is, 
under the Ontario Water Resources Commission’s 
approach to water supply and sewage treatment, a 
tendency to perpetuate the existing municipality 
or the existing municipal structure. If the system 
or municipality that is bolstered by this aid is 
functioning well in all other respects, there may 
be no problem. But if there are defects in local 
organization and structure, the long-term results 
may not be so welcome. Indeed, such outside aid 
may delay the day when local governments can 
effectively adapt to the problems of modern 
society. With the best of intentions the provincial 
agency may be making decisions (with all the 
hazards of not being intimately aware of local 
circumstances that affect the overall development 
of a locality) which more appropriately should 
be confronted and made by local politicians. 

The major problems which must be answered 
before decisions should be made about a water 
pipeline or new sewage treatment plants, are 
basically those of land use, local government 
organization and municipal finance. 
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When considering local water supply it is dif- 
ficult to see why it should be the responsibility 
of a local commission rather than the municipal 
council. The only valid argument is that since the 
costs are borne out of billings to users, the finan- 
cial and administrative practices are closer to 
those followed in electrical distribution and there 
are therefore certain advantages in consolidation 
of accounting, billing and collecting, and some 
aspects of administration. That there are compar- 
able offsetting disadvantages should also be 
apparent. If water were a direct municipal re- 
sponsibility, it would mean a more efficient use 
of municipal engineering, accounting, personnel, 
purchasing and other staff and would justify the 
hiring of better qualified staff and the purchase 
of more specialized equipment. 


The achievement of satisfactory circumstances 
for planning and development may require a single 
political and administrative arrangement over 
wide areas which includes among other services 
responsibility for both water supply and sewage 
treatment. There is a very high price to be paid in 
social and economic cost when the communities’ 
housekeeping duties are neglected or evaded — 
costs of the kind referred to by the Chairman of 
the Grand River Conservation Authority when 
he described the Grand River as not being acces- 
sible in the vicinity of Kitchener and Galt. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CONSERVATION 


The entire Waterloo Area lies in the Grand 
River watershed, and the fifteen municipalities of 
the Area together with fifty-nine others in the 
watershed have established the Grand River Con- 
servation Authority. This special-purpose body 
with its headquarters in Galt has wide powers, 
under The Conservation Authorities Act, 1968. 
The objectives of these powers are to establish 
and carry out a program through which the 
natural resources of water, lands and forests of 
the watershed (except gas, oil, coal and minerals) 
may be “conserved, restored, developed and 
managed”. 

The Grand River Conservation Authority was 
preceded by the Grand River Conservation Com- 
mission, established in 1938, and the Grand 
Valley Conservation Authority, established in 
1948. The Conservation Commission included 
eight municipalities along the watershed and had 
responsibility for water control and dam con- 
struction. When the Conservation Authority was 
formed in 1948, it was given wide conservation 
powers over the entire watershed, including 
authority for water control and dams. The Con- 
servation Commission continued to operate after 
1948 so that jurisdiction overlapped. Those muni- 
cipalities served by both generally sent different 
representatives to each. One notable exception to 
this was Mr. James Bauer who represented the 
City of Waterloo on both and is now chairman of 
the present Authority. 

In 1968, because of the duplication of authority, 
legislation was passed in effect abolishing both 
of these earlier entities and replacing them with 
the Grand River Conservation Authority. Al- 
though the initial occasion for establishing a con- 
servation authority was related to a serious flood- 
control problem, over the years there has been 
increasing involvement in conservation in a very 
broad sense. Although centred upon the use of 
water, the approach has been to make multiple 
use of Authority property. 

The powers of the Authority are exercised by a 
board of forty members representing seventy-four 
municipalities and the Province. They are ap- 
pointed in the following manner: 1) six members 
appointed by the Provincial Government; 2) for 
the member Cities: Brantford (population 
60,000) three; Galt (population 35,000) two; 
Guelph (population 53,000) three; Kitchener 


(population 99,000) three; Waterloo (population 
33,000) two; 3) one representative from the 
Town of Paris (population 6,000) and two from 
the Town of Preston (population 15,000); 4) 
eighteen members representing the smaller muni- 
cipalities, on the basis of one representative for 
each (or, where the group’s population exceeds 
10,000, two) from each of ten groupings of the 
remaining municipalities in the watershed. 

The municipalities of Waterloo County not 
mentioned above are distributed for representa- 
tional purposes through four of the ten groups. 
The municipalities of Wellesley and Wellesley 
Village, Wilmot and New Hamburg are com- 
bined in group three with six municipalities in 
Perth County. This group sends two representa- 
tives to the Authority. Elmira and Woolwich are 
included in group four with three municipalities 
in Wellington County. This group has two repre- 
sentatives. Group six is made up entirely of 
Waterloo County municipalities: Hespeler, Water- 
loo Township and Bridgeport, and the group has 
two representatives on the Authority. Group 
seven, which also has two representatives, in- 
cludes Ayr and North Dumfries as well as muni- 
cipalities in Brant and Oxford Counties. 

The total population in the Authority area is 
about 440,000 — of which 230,000 or fifty-two 
percent are in the Review Area. 

The Province appoints six local residents to 
the Authority. Of the six, one is from the City of 
Waterloo (he also happens to be chairman), two 
are residents of Kitchener, one is from Preston, 
one is from Guelph, and one is resident of Cayuga 
in Haldimand County. 

There is no indication that the Province gives 
the provincial appointees any instruction or direc- 
tion as to what position they should take in any 
matter. The only practical value for their appoint- 
ment seems to be to give greater equality in 
representation. The effect of their appointment 
appears to be to compound problems of respons- 
ibility to no purpose. 

The Authority — that is, the full membership 
— normally meets twice a year. The effective 
working bodies are the executive committee, 
which meets once a month, and a number of 
other committees. 

The Chairman, so far in the life of the Grand 
River Conservation Authority, has been appointed 


by the Province. The Conservation Authority Act 
states in Section 15, subsection one; ‘‘At the first 
meeting of an authority and thereafter, at the first 
meeting in each year, the authority shall appoint 
a chairman and one or more vice-chairmen from 
among the members of the authority, but, where 
a grant is made to an authority under section 38, 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council may appoint 
the chairman from among and members of the 
authority.” The Grand River Conservation Auth- 
ity receives substantial grants under Section 38 
of the Act. It has been announced that commenc- 
ing in 1970 the Authority may elect its own chair- 
man. This is one of three Authorities for which 
the province appoints the chairman — the others 
are the Credit River and Metropolitan Toronto 
(formed by the amalgamation of four Authorities 
itiadeo 7) 

The Conservation Authority is an important 
provider of service in the Area through its con- 
tinuing involvement in matters of flood control, 
water quality, sewage treatment, and park and 
recreational uses of land. These are touched on 
elsewhere in the context of those services. 

In this section, the Commission’s main atten- 
tion is directed to the political framework or 
mechanism by which local conservation policies 
are determined. It should be understood that 
Authority projects are usually underwritten by 
substantial provincial and, for some specifically 
approved projects, federal grants. To help cover 
operating costs, grants normally amounting to 
fifty percent are received from the Province, the 
balance of the costs being levied in proportion to 
each member municipality’s share of total equal- 
ized assessment in the watershed. A municipality 
may not appeal any aspect of this kind of cost. 
Capital projects, such as a dam, may enjoy varying 
degrees of financial assistance from both the Pro- 
vincial and federal governments, the remaining 
cost being apportioned to those municipalities that 
benefit on a cost-benefit basis (determined by the 
Authority), or on a per capita basis. 

The current budget (1969), including funds 
allocated for both operating and capital projects 
in the year, is just short of six million dollars. 
This budget is divided as follows: $850,000 oper- 
ating, $3,000,000 general capital and $2,000,000 
flood control. 

While the various formulae for arriving at pro- 
vincial and local shares are complex, using slid- 
ing scales and special benefit considerations for 
some aspects (particularly dams, or flood con- 
trol), the overall effect is that about $2,150,000 
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must be raised from local resources. This means 
that in total, covering both operating and capital 
expenditures, the Province provided the Authority 
with more than sixty percent of its financial re- 
quirement in 1969. Some elements of the budget 
cost-sharing are as yet unresolved, e.g. the five- 
dam project discussed elsewhere in relation to 
water pollution. 

The problems inherent in the working of the 
Conservation Authority are illustrated by the 
events relating to the scheme to construct five 
major dams which the Authority has been vigor- 
ously promoting for some time. The Commission 
is not in a position to give a full account of 
everything involved in this case, but the essen- 
tials are recounted below, particularly as they 
reflect the representational aspects and the role of 
member municipalities affected by decisions made 
by the Authority. The case offers an example of 
how conflicting priorities may or may not be 
worked out under the existing political and finan- 
cial arrangements. 

The Chairman, quite properly relfecting the 
special purpose of the Authority, is a strong and 
enthusiastic advocate of a continuing dam pro- 
gram for the Grand River system. The case for 
more dams in addition to the three major and six 
minor existing dams has been clearly stated in a 
number of meetings and publications. The cost of 
proceeding with the scheme is estimated at 
$30,000,000 over a period of years. The final cost 
to the local municipal taxpayer for the full five- 
dam project is still in doubt, because the level of 
financial participation by the senior governments 
has not been resolved. At any rate by a slim mar- 
gin (the acting chairman voted twice, once creat- 
ing a tie, then as chairman breaking the tie in 
favour of the program), the members of the Auth- 
ority — apparently anxious to get ahead with land 
acquisition — voted in favour of keeping monies 
in the budget for land-buying purposes. The re- 
presentatives of the Cities of Galt, Kitchener, 
Waterloo and Brantford voted against the pro- 
posals, but one of the members voting in favour 
was a provincial appointee who is also manager 
of the City of Kitchener Water Commission. A 
clear majority at the same meeting voted to reduce 
the local share of land acquisition costs in the dam 
program from $700,000 to $400,000. This will- 
ingness to support a lesser local amount implies 
a general approval of the principle of the project 
but, withal, a wish to alter its staging and finan- 
cial cost sharing. Negotiations with the Province 
are currently being conducted in an effort to find 
some new acceptable financial formula for shar- 


ing the cost of the entire project between the 
Province and the Authority. It is apparent that 
federal financial assistance will not be available 
for conservation projects — as apparently it is not 
forthcoming for other local programs, such as 
urban renewal. 

In this analysis it is not important to discuss 
the merits of the dam program or why the City 
of Kitchener opposed the program, except to say 
it is apparent that Kitchener’s selection of prior- 
ities did not include money for such expenditure. 
The important thing to consider is that the 
decision-making body (the forty-member Author- 
ity), which can make important demands upon 
local financial resources, has only three members 
selected by and representing the City of 
Kitchener. This means that Kitchener, with a 
population of nearly 100,000 persons or twenty- 
two percent of the entire Authority-area popula- 
tion of 440,000 has only seven percent of the 
vote at the Authority. It is significant to note as 
well that the Cities of the watershed have sixty- 
three percent of the population yet only thirty-two 
percent of the votes at the Authority. 


Under the Conservation Authorities Act, 1968, 
the Authority may apportion the cost of projects 
on the basis of the benefit afforded each muni- 
cipality. The municipality may not, under the Act. 
dispute the project; but it may appeal its share of 
the cost. The City of Kitchener is, of course, 
publicly committed to opposing the dam program 
as it is at present proposed to be financed. The 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record in a news item of 
June 3, 1969, reported that twenty-six municipal- 
ities were opposed to the program and supported 
Kitchener’s position. These included the Cities of 
Galt and Waterloo and the Town of Preston but 
did not include the Cities of Brantford and 
Guelph or the Town of Hespeler. It appears, how- 
ever, that such opposition — even if it did repre- 
sent a majority in terms of population in the 
watershed — would be ineffective under the 
present provisions of the law as it concerns con- 
servation policy-making. It is interesting to 
speculate, with hindsight, that Kitchener might 
have defeated the dam program with representa- 
tion that was exactly proportional to its share of 
total Authority area population. Once again, the 
knotty problem of proper and clear lines of re- 
sponsibility for local policies is at issue, with the 
matter of fair representation plainly unresolved. 
The responsibility for conservation measures and 
programs becomes very obscure in the circum- 
stances. 
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A complication created by the legislation estab- 
lishing the Authority is that generous grants are 
available through the Department of Energy and 
Resources for a very wide range of activities; 
yet if a municipality wishes to undertake the same 
functions, in most cases grants would not be avail- 
able or would be available on a much less gener- 
ous scale. For this reason, together with the 
Authority being a long-established and vigorous 
one, it is not surprising that it undertakes projects, 
such as the acquisition of land for park and 
greenbelt purposes, which ordinarily would be a 
municipal responsibility. The very success of the 
Authority has affected the priorities in the pro- 
vision of public services and the spending of pub- 
lic funds. That this was the general intention in 
establishing the Authority is clear. The extent to 
which the result has been to erode or weaken 
responsibility in other areas and to distort the 
allocation of resources is another matter. 


Observations and Recommendations 


Some of the activities of the Authority, par- 
ticularly those not directly involved in the opera- 
tional aspects of water management, could just 
as logically be carried out by a municipality. To 
be feasible this would entail a re-orientation of 
thinking regarding Area parks and recreation and 
changes in grant formulae as referred to in the 
observations on Parks and Recreation. 

The composition of the Authority’s board 
should be made to accord more closely with the 
distribution of population and the financial con- 
tributions of the constituent municipalities. The 
abolition of provincial appointments and having 
those six members appointed by urban munici- 
palities would be a step towards making the 
Authority a more representative body. 

Because the Authority’s jurisdiction covers an 
entire watershed, it is one special purpose body 
for which there is no satisfactory alternative at 
the local level. Re-allocation of some of its 
activities, modifications in its relations to the 
municipalities in the Area, and a re-examination 
of the provincal grants for parks and recreation 
would, perhaps, lead to a strengthening of the 
capability of the municipalities which are the pri- 
mary bodies. 

Certainly, stronger local government and the 
subsequent development of more comprehensive 
and comprehensible land use policies can only 
improve the capacity for effective conservation 
measures. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Decisions about parks and recreation facilities 
and their use are made, for the most part, by 
persons not directly responsible to the electorate. 
In almost every case where municipalities support 
such programs, policy is made by appointed 
bodies. 

In recent years, the trend in the Waterloo 
Area has been to establish boards that combine 
responsibility for both parks and _ recreation. 
Financial support comes, in the main, from local 
tax levies. Provincial grants play a very minor 
role in the financing of local parks and recreation 
activity. In 1965, provincial grants represented 
little more than one percent of the $1.8 million 
total outlay for recreation and community service 
in the Waterloo Area. Unless there is a Recreation 
Committee established by council on which mem- 
bers of council are a minority, under the Depart- 
ment of Education Act, no provincial grants would 
be available for a recreation program. 

Each of the Cities of the Waterloo Area has 
boards responsible for the combined functions of 
parks and recreation. In Galt, the board respons- 
ible for both parks and recreation consists of 
nine members appointed annually — two of whom 
are members of council; the rest are residents 
of Galt. In Kitchener, a Private Act of the Ontario 
Legislature provides for a board of ten persons 
responsible for parks and recreation policy. Again, 
two of these members must be aldermen; the 
other eight are residents of the City and appointed 
by Council, in this case for terms of two years. 
In the City of Waterloo, the Community Services 
Board is appointed by Council and consists of 
the mayor, one alderman and eight residents of 
the City. The term is two years. 

In addition to the power of appointment, coun- 
cils exercise some formal control over these 
bodies through the approval of their budgets. 

The joint administration of parks and recrea- 
tion through an appointed body is also employed 
by several other municipalities, namely: Hespeler, 
New Hamburg, Ayr, Bridgeport, Wellesley Vill- 
age, Wellesley Township and Woolwich Town- 
ship. 

In Elmira, the responsibility for parks is under 
council; in Preston there is a Parks Board. 
Both municipalities have committees, appointed 
by Council, which include a majority of non- 
council members, responsible for the recreation 
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program. The Township of Wilmot has recently 
established a recreation committee of twelve, 
three of whom are members of council. 

Neither of the Townships of North Dumfries 
or Waterloo has any formal arrangements for 
carrying on parks or recreation programs. 

The County of Waterloo carries out no signifi- 
cant activity in the field of parks or recreation, 
although legislation (The Public Parks Act) exists 
under which counties may provide parks on a 
county basis. There is a small area of County 
forest administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests. The Grand River Conservation 
Authority owns large sections of valley lands in 
the Waterloo Area which are held for purposes 
that include recreation. 

At the time of the preparation of the Data 
Book, park and recreation facilities in the Water- 
loo Area ranged from extensive facilities and pro- 
grams in the three Cities to roadside picnic tables 
in some of the Townships. All of the municipal- 
ities have some amount of park space, however 
small. One or more swimming pools are to be 
found in six of the municipalities. All the Cities 
and Towns together with the Village of Wellesley 
have artificial ice arenas. All of the Townships 
have community centres or halls available for 
public activities. 


The Cities have by far the largest acreage of 
developed park land. The City of Galt has eleven 
park sites, the largest being eighty-seven acres. 
In all, there are 185 acres of park in the City, 
and a wide variety of recreational facilities are 
available. 


For the purpose of the Data Book, Kitchener 
reported ten play lots, nineteen neighbourhood 
parks, five community parks, three regional parks, 
two conservation areas and nine open spaces 
(including three golf courses). All of these sites 
taken together provide a total 1,815 acres of 
parkland. The City also has an auditorium, two 
community arenas, one indoor-outdoor and two 
outdoor swimming pools. The long-range plans 
of its parks and recreation authority call for con- 
tinued expansion, on a planned basis, of these 
facilities. The City of Kitchener of course employs 
more people for parks and recreation purposes 
than any other municipality — some fifty-one 
persons full time and 246 part-time personnel 
during the course of a year. 


The City of Waterloo has seven parks, the 
largest of which is 100 acres. Total parkland is 
approximately 190 acres, and a wide program of 
recreation is offered through the facilities of the 
City’s parks, arena and swimming pool. 

The Towns and Villages reported the following 
number and acreage of parks: Elmira, four sites 
totalling about thirty acres; Hespeler, five sites 
totalling seventy-five acres; New Hamburg, two 
sites (including a conservation authority site) of 
over forty acres; Preston, two sites involving more 
than 200 acres of developed and undeveloped 
parkland; Ayr, thirty acres; Bridgeport, five acres 
of parkland; Wellesley, thirty acres. 

While no extensive effort is made to calculate 
the number of people who cross municipal boun- 
daries to make use of another municipality’s park 
or recreational facilities, most municipalities 
clearly believe that considerable use is made of 
their facilities by non-residents. Sometimes a 
small fee is charged for outsiders. On the whole, 
however, this inter-municipal use is not actively 
discouraged, and many indeed welcome the use 
of the facilities by anyone. 


The cost to municipalities, in 1965, of provid- 
ing parks and recreation in the Waterloo Area 
was one of the smaller items in terms of expendi- 
ture in the overall budget. Less than ten percent 
of gross municipal expenditure in the Waterloo 
Area is directed toward programs involving parks 
and recreation. 


In addition to municipally-developed parks and 
recreation facilities, the Grand River Conserva- 
tion Authority is a major provider of open spaces 
for present and future recreation use. 


Within the Waterloo Area the Conservation 
Authority has the following sites either developed 
or under development: Chicopee Conservation 
Area (east side of Kitchener, skiing), 150 acres; 
Laurel Creek Conservation Area (north of City 
of Waterloo, dam, minor facilities for picnics), 
720 acres; Breslau Conservation Area (dam, 
roadside picnic tables), fifteen acres; New Ham- 
burg Conservation Area (picnics, camping and 
boat docking), twenty-five acres. A dam is near- 
ing completion at Shades Mills near Galt where 
some 80 acres of land will be developed for picnic 
and beach purposes as well as water storage. 
Close to, but not actually in, the Waterloo Area 
are some major park and recreation facilities 
developed by the Grand River Conservation 
Authority. They are Pinehurst Conservation Area 
(Brant County on Highway 24A — swimming, 
picnics, camping, trails), 200 acres; Dickson 
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Wilderness Area (Brant County — off Highway 
24A — nature trails), seventy-five acres; Pus- 
linch Lake (Wellington County — in the early 
stages of development); Elora Conservation Area 
(picnics, camping, swimming, fishing), 300 acres; 
Rockwood Conservation Area (east on Highway 
7 — picnics, camping, swimming, fishing), 200 
acres. 


The Deficiencies of the Present 
Facilities and Arrangements 


The Waterloo Area has, in total, an impressive 
array of parks, open spaces and _ recreational 
facilities. The questions to be answered, however, 
are whether there are enough and whether they 
are in the best places. People are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the quality of their 
environment. Society is being constantly reminded 
that we are becoming a leisure-oriented society 
which will require more and more leisure-time 
pursuits. There is therefore a need to keep these 
recreational requirements in mind when the future 
land use of the area is planned. 


Society is also warned that recreation should 
be considered to have more to it than taking 
regular exercise in the park. In the future, recrea- 
tion programs will have to be more diversified 
to meet a greater variety of tastes and interests. 


Can the present arrangements provide an ade- 
quate basis to meet broad demands for recrea- 
tional programs and activity? Many of the briefs 
put forward the view that parks and recreation 
represented service responsibilities that could be 
divided between a regional government and local 
municipalities. This suggests that there were some 
aspects of parks and recreation activity that were 
large enough in scope and of common interest to 
a wide enough area that they should be provided 
on a regional or area-wide basis, in the interests 
of equity and economy. 


Only one brief received by the Commission 
dealt exclusively and at some length with the 
problems of recreation. That submission was 
made by Mr. Lloyd Minshall, currently Super- 
visor of Professional Training and Development 
for the Department of Education (Community 
Programmes Branch) and formerly Commissioner 
of Parks and Recreation, City of Kitchener. In 
the brief was listed a number of problems .that 
place obstacles in the way of providing a broad 
and fully effective recreational program. Of par- 
ticular interest to the Commission were the 
following of Mr. Minshall’s observations: 


1) unequal program opportunities — some juris- 
dictions offer a much wider and better program 
of activities than neighbouring municipalities; this 
inevitably leads to the need for “extra” participa- 
tion fees for those participants from outside the 
municipality; 2) inequalities in per capita cost 
of facilities and programs — municipalities do 
not share equally in the cost of building and 
operating facilities or the provision of program 
activities, but sometimes coast on the services 
provided by a neighbouring jurisdiction; 3) access 
to school facilities — some recreation authorities 
have been unable to secure easy and economical 
use of schools for community programming 
agencies; 4) lack of co-ordination in planning 
local facilities — a good example of this is 
Breithaupt Centre, located in Kitchener but close 
to the Kitchener-Waterloo boundary, which has 
resulted in restrictions on the enrolment of 
Waterloo residents in swimming classes (and 
therefore apparently negates the advantage of its 
central location); 5) inability to plan and oper- 
ate regional facilities —- many of the larger and 
costlier facilities, especially parks, are lacking in 
the region because they cannot be planned co- 
operatively, and one municipality cannot afford 
to build and maintain the facility. 

It is in the area of providing “regional”? facil- 
ities that a particular deficiency is noted. Facilities 
regarded as regional should be available to people 
living anywhere in the Area. A broad financial 
basis of support for such facilities is required as 
well so that no single municipality will be expected 
to provide what amounts to a regional facility. 


The Waterloo Area Conservation and Recrea- 
tional Technical Committee, in a report dated 
April 13, 1967, proposed standards for park and 
recreational facilities and attempted to assess 
present and future needs in the Waterloo Area 
as the basis for a proposed brief to the Commis- 
sion. The Waterloo Area in the view of this 
Committee needs such recreational and educa- 
tional facilities as aquariums, art galleries, botan- 
ical gardens, residential camping sites, sites re- 
served for future beach development, conference 
retreat centres, conservatory greenhouses, fish 
reserves, scenic drives, Olympic-size swimming 
pools, water-ski areas, snowmobile tracks, obser- 
vatory and planetarium facilities, outdoor theatre, 
and a Zoo. 

The list is long and expensive. The provision 
of some is mainly a matter of time and handling 
the many competing demands on resources, but 
the present fragmented and confused arrange- 
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ments for providing such facilities can only be a 
severe handicap. 

The Conservation and Recreational Technical 
Committee had been established with the hope 
of making proposals to overcome some of these 
problems and to bring a varied recreational pro- 
gram into effect. While the members representing 
various municipal interests were able to agree on 
the problems and goals, they were not able to 
express a unanimous opinion as to the means 
or the political arrangements for achieving suc- 
cess in the field, and so declined the opportunity 
to make a submission (essentially on the grounds 
that it would not be fair to expect a spokesman 
from the group to defend the group submission). 
Nonetheless, the information they made available 
to the Commission was very helpful in identifying 
problems in the area of recreation. It should be 
noted that the Committee’s conception of recrea- 
tion and community facilities goes far beyond 
what is usually considered organized recreation. 


Provincial Activity in Parks and Recreation 


The smooth operation of parks and recreation 
programs is apparently frustrated to a consider- 
able degree by the application of Provincial legis- 
lation in this field of service. In the brief pre- 
pared by Mr. Minshall, the view was expressed 
that: 


“Difficulties experienced at the local level are 
aggravated by the complete lack of co-ordina- 
tion within the services provided by the Pro- 
vincial Government. The hodge-podge of 
authorities, grants and advisory bodies, pro- 
vided under provincial legislation, leave local 
municipalities confused and bewildered.” 


It is suggested that the confusion is caused by 
problems that can be divided into three general 
areas: 

1. a diversity of grants for recreation facilities 
and programs, i.e. a) capital grants for 
playing fields, swimming pools, arenas and 
community centres under the Community 
Centres Act, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food; b) capital 
grants for purchasing and developing con- 
servation areas under the Conservation Act, 
administered by the Department of Energy 
and Resources Management; c) capital 
grants for purchasing and developing certain 
kinds of park areas under the Parks Assist- 
ance Act, administered by the Department 
of Lands and Forests; d) capital grants 


for building day centres and drop-in centres 
for senior citizens under an act administered 
by the Department of Public Welfare; e) an 
annual program and leadership grant under 
recreation regulations administered by the 
Department of Education. 

2. In addition to this complexity there are a 

multiplicity of advisory services, including 
the following: 
a) community planning by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs; b) building recreation 
facilities by the Department of Agriculture 
and Food; c) programs and facilities for 
older people by the Department of Public 
Welfare; d) regional development by the 
Department of Economics and Development; 
e) conservation areas by the Department 
of Energy and Resource Management; f) 
personnel requirements for arenas by the 
Department of Labour; g) historical pro- 
grams and museums by the Department of 
Tourism and Information; h) all aspects of 
organized recreation by the Department of 
Education. 

3. There are also, as Mr. Minshall points out, 

a maze of unrelated studies, special com- 
mittees and terminology: 
a) the Niagara Escarpment Authority and 
study; b) the Parks Branch study of recrea- 
tion facilities for the Department of Land 
and Forests; c) the Department of High- 
ways study of roadside parks; d) the Parks 
Committee of the Conservation Council of 
Ontario; e) Regional Development, as used 
in the study being made by the University 
of Waterloo on the concept of a regionai 
plan; f) Community Development, as used 
by Community Programs. 

It seems incredible in view of the array of 
“aids” listed, that slightly more than one percent 
of expenditure for parks and recreation at the 
municipal level is represented in financial aid 
from the Provincial Government. Expenditures 
by the Conservation Authority are not included 
and the municipalities’ share of Conservation 
Authority expenditures are included in the general 
category of joint or special expenditure in their 
accounts. When one considers the duplication of 
administrative effort alone that must be repre- 
sented in the total picture, the efficiency of effort 
must be questioned, certainly in the context of 
the Waterloo Area. 


There can be little doubt that the conscious 
establishment of a broad range of recreational 
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facilities and activity will be an important element 
in the everyday living of an increasingly urban 
society. Society will no doubt expect much of its 
public authorities in this respect. 

In its brief, the Kitchener-Waterloo Social 
Planning Council emphasized the importance of 
recreational activities in the general scheme of 
social planning. The Council members contended 
that the lasting effects of the environment in 
which leisure time is spent has quite a substantial 
effect on people. 


The issue at stake for the public policy-maker 
was quite clearly represented in a letter to the 
Globe and Mail in February, 1969, from a resi- 
dent of the City of Kitchener. The writer of the 
letter took issue with the expenditure of millions 
of dollars for an expressway in the Kitchener- 
Waterloo area when the City still lacked, in his 
opinion, adequate musical and arts centres and 
a “decent park”. In the urban areas particularly, 
politicians will be pressed to give higher priority 
to recreational facilities when they are making 
their choices with respect to the use of the tax 
dollar. Indeed the whole issue of “urban environ- 
ment” to which the concerned letter writer alludes 
must be explored. It should be recognized that 
direct relationship exists between the choices the 
politician makes and the formation of the urban 
environment in which so many of us must live. 
The evidence is clear that the present arrange- 
ments are neither suitable nor readily adaptable to 
carrying on the level of program that is expected 
now and for the very near future. 


There are no provincial or county parks in the 
Area. However there are some 600 acres of 
County forests in various locations. These are 
maintained by the Department of Lands and 
Forests at cost. Recently a large area (226 acres) 
was given to the Province on the boundary be- 
tween Galt and Preston to be maintained as a 
park. It will be maintained by the Department of 
Lands and Forests. 


The Conservation Authority areas are used 
extensively as regional facilities, with people com- 
ing to them not only from outside the Review 
Area, but also from outside the area of the Con- 
servation Authority. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The need for regional parks, largely, is being 
met through efforts of the Grand River Conser- 
vation Authority. It is an appropriate body for 
this task in that its jurisdiction covers a wide area. 


Much of the potential park land lies in the river 
valleys, and its conservation sites are intended for 
multiple uses. Fortunately, the Authority appears 
to have a good working relationship with the 
municipalities in the Area, but it is clear that the 
main reason for its success as a regional parks 
and recreation body is the large scale grants which 
it receives, generally running between fifty and 
seventy percent of costs. The question as to how 
regional parks which are not so directly related 
to conservation are to be developed is a major 
one. Related to that question is the question: why 
can a conservation authority receive grants on this 
scale, while municipalities cannot (or may, only 
after considerably more restrictive procedures)? 
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The growing population of the urban areas and 
increased mobility makes the acquisition and 
development of open space and recreational areas 
a matter of urgency. This is particularly true of 
the extensive and expensive sites located in rural 
areas that primarily serve needs generated in 
urban areas. There is no evidence of any really 
concerted effort to explore and pursue fully 
the need for parks in the Area except as done 
somewhat obliquely by the Conservation Author- 
ity. 

One reason for this is the large number of 
overlapping bodies who have an interest in parks 
but not on the grand scale that will be required 
for future populations. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


POLICE AND FIRE PROTECTION 


Police 


There are local police forces in nine of the six- 
teen municipalities in the Waterloo Area. In five 
of these the police function is not under the direct 
control of the local council but rather is the 
responsibility of a Board of Police Commissioners. 
Each of the Cities of Galt, Kitchener and Water- 
loo and the Towns of Hespeler and Preston has 
its own Police Commission. It is mandatory that 
in each instance one of the three police commis- 
sioners be the head of council. The other mem- 
bers of the Commission are usually a county court 
judge and a provincial judge (magistrate) appoint- 
ed by the Attorney-General’. At the present time, 
except for the head of council, the police com- 
missions for the Cities and Towns of the Water- 
loo Area have the same members. Judge D.S. 
Charlton and Judge J.R.H. Kirkpatrick serve all 
five police commissions. 


In four municipalities (Elmira, New Hamburg, 
Bridgeport and Waterloo Township), council has 
direct authority for police matters. 


There are eight municipalities, (including the 
County of Waterloo, which under permissive 
legislation could have a County Police Force) 
which provide no police service. In addition ty 
the County, Ayr, Wellesley Village, North Dum- 
fries, Wellesley Township, Wilmot and Woolwich 
have no police officers of their own. The only 
police service they receive is that provided at no 
direct cost by the Ontario Provincial Police: a 
general patrol of their areas to enforce all pro- 
vincial and federal legislation dealing with traffic 
offenses or Criminal Code highway offenses. The 
Ontario Provincial Police does not enforce local 
by-laws such as parking or anti-noise regulations. 
Generally they come into an area only in response 
to a specific call, except on provincial highways, 
and do not provide as extensive a patrol service 
as is normally carried out by municipal forces. 


In addition to the municipal patrol, the Ontario 
Provincial Police polices the Highway 401 
and the Kitchener-Waterloo Expressway. There 
is One exception to the usual responsibility of the 
Ontario Provincial Police in the Waterloo Area. 
The Township of Waterloo Police Force provides 


1There has been a trend for the Attorney-General in recent 


appointments to Commissions outside the Review Area, to name 
persons who have no legal qualifications. 
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the police patrol of that portion of the King’s 
Highway within its boundaries. As far as can be 
gathered, this is the only area of the Province 
where a municipal police force, in an agreement 
dating back to the 1950’s, assumes police re- 
sponsibility for Highways (in this case Highways 
7, 8 and 85 within the Township). Under the 
new arrangements for the administration of jus- 
tice (as they bear upon recovery of traffic fines) 
the Township receives no financial support from 
the Provincial Government for this service. 


It would be misleading to imply that because 
those municipalities with police forces each have 
full-time police officers, each has a full-time or 
fully adequate police function. Of the nine muni- 
cipalities with forces, four of them have fewer 
than ten officers. Ten is the number considered 
by the Ontario Police Commission as the mini- 
mum number in a police force necessary to carry 
out adequate service and protection. The Data 
Book indicates that Elmira, Hespeler, New Ham- 
burg and Bridgeport all have considerably fewer 
than ten officers each. At the time of compiling 
the Data Book, Kitchener had 116 police officers. 
The other extreme was Bridgeport, with one full- 
time officer. 


There are in the Area co-operative efforts be- 
tween police forces. Where forces do not have 
staff to man all posts twenty-four hours a day, 
arrangements are sometimes made for radio 
coverage. For example, the Galt police relay mes- 
sages to Preston and Hespeler cruisers when the 
call board is not covered in those municipalities. 
The Kitchener, Waterloo City, Waterloo Town- 
ship, Elmira and New Hamburg police forces are 
linked by radio. 


The Kitchener and Waterloo forces assist one 
another in emergencies and various aspects of lab 
and technical investigation. Police departments 
have co-operated in apprehending fugitives, as 
they did in taking into custody in Preston persons 
who robbed a bank in Kitchener. 


Some of the problems that police meet in carry- 
ing out their duties have come to the attention 
of the Review. While police problems were 
singled out for special attention in only one brief 
to the Review Commission, it is nonetheless ap- 
parent that several deficiencies are present. 


Generally, major problems in recruiting are 
faced because of difficult working hours, low 
salary levels and the less-than-favourable police 
image that is current. 

The smaller forces cannot afford to provide 
an adequate around-the-clock service, and also 
have difficulty in letting junior officers away to 
the police training college. 

A deficiency that is particularly worrisome to 
the Ontario Police Commission is the lack of in- 
depth intelligence service. Larger forces are 
needed, it contends, to devote officers to the 
detection of criminals and their activity before 
and after the crime. This kind of police work is 
available in only a limited way locally. 

The Township of Waterloo is concerned that 
it must now take over prosecution of fines arising 
from charges laid by Waterloo Police on provin- 
cial highways in the Township. Prosecution was 
formerly carried out by the Crown Attorney. The 
Township has contended that the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police should be entirely responsible for 
provincial highways. 

The Village of Ayr has expressed alarm about 
the inadequacy of its police protection. Although 
it has no contract with the Ontario Provincial 
Police, the Village council has complained that 
it is not being properly served by the Ontario 
Provincial Police. An arrangement whereby off- 
duty Ontario Provincial Police officers were 
patrolling the Village was stopped by the Attor- 
ney-General’s department. 


The time of police officers in many localities 
is taken up by duties that it is claimed are not 
(nor should be) those of a police officer. In Galt, 
for example, the police have had responsibility 
for collecting fines and for seiling certain licences. 

In some of the smaller municipalities, police 
quarters are deemed to be quite inadequate. Only 
recently have deficient facilities in Hespeler been 
replaced. The police office previously was about 
twelve by fifteen feet, and adjacent to a holding 
cell. In this space the six-man force had all of its 
lockers, filing cabinets, desks and the counter at 
which to meet the public. It also served as a lunch 
room. In short, no one was allowed any privacy 
in the operation of this office, including inter- 
views and the interrogation of alleged offenders. 


To overcome some of these deficiencies, the 
advantages have been suggested of amalgamating 
police forces to provide a better scale of opera- 
tion and a more concerted and specialized effort 
against crime (as in the criminal intelligence and 
juvenile branches of service). In 1966, the On- 
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tario Police Commission gave its list of possible 
amalgamations and included Kitchener, Waterloo 
City and Township and Bridgeport as one and 
Galt-Preston-Hespeler as another. 


The fact that some municipalities in the Area 
with populations totalling well over 20,000 per- 
sons receive police service through the Ontario 
Provincial Police at no direct cost raises a very 
real question of equity. The remaining population 
in other municipalities of the Area makes direct 
municipal expenditure for police services, which 
comes back to the ratepayer as a local tax. He 
also helps as a provincial taxpayer to pay for 
the Ontario Provincial Police’s services. 


The Commission invited comment upon the 
conduct of local affairs by boards and commis- 
sions. In their replies both Kitchener and the City 
of Waterloo were critical of the present arrange- 
ments. The Kitchener brief stated that the Police 
Commission should have an expanded area of 
jurisdiction and, as well, an expanded number of 
members (from three to five), with the appoint- 
ments including only one judge. The City of 
Kitchener also felt that the responsibility for cer- 
tain licensing matters should not be left with the 
Police Commission, as these matters only seemed 
to take up valuable time and could be adequately 
handled at another level. 


The City of Waterloo supported the concept 
of a Board of Police Commissioners in preference 
to a Committee of Council responsible for police 
affairs. “However, the presence of two non-resi- 
dent members, who are not taxpayers in our 
municipality, who are not appointed by City 
Council causes us some concern. The Mayor can 
readily be outvoted on any matter by persons 
who have no financial or domiciliary interest in 
the community.” 

The City of Waterloo also drew attention to 
the substantial time taken up at Police Commis- 
sion meetings in dealing with taxi, cartage and 
salvage yard licences. This the City believed could 
be dealt with more appropriately by some other 
body. This would leave the Commissions free to 
deal solely with police matters. 

While both Kitchener and Waterloo favoured 
an appointed Commission, though in a revised 
form, the question of accountability seems to be 
raised, however obliquely, in the Waterloo com- 
ment above about the position of its mayor in 
board voting. Perhaps the matter of accountability 
for police policy and action should be re- 
examined. Judges and magistrates, for example, 
are difficult to hold accountable for the decisions 


they make about public policy as it affects police 
affairs. 

While there is substantial evidence that many 
of the deficiencies of small and fragmented forces 
can be overcome by the kind of co-operation that 
has been practised in the Area, it is apparent that 
the problem lies more in the deficiency of finance. 
The smaller municipalities simply are financially 
unable to engage suitable qualified police officers 
in sufficient numbers. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The main problems of policing are in the 
urbanized areas. There has been a high standard 
of co-operation to reduce the difficulties in police 
service. But having seven municipal police forces 
(Kitchener, Galt, Waterloo, Preston, Hespeler, 
Waterloo Township and Bridgeport) and the 
Ontario Provincial Police unit in the area ranging 
in size from 116 men down to one man, cannot 
be economical or provide satisfactory service for 
a population of only 210,000 given the mobility 
of law offenders. Moreover, even with the best of 
intentions there will be inequalities in policing, 
even if all the members of each force were trained 
and equipped to the same level. 

In the rural areas and the smaller urban centres 
located in them, the policing problems are differ- 
ent, and a small force may be tolerable if it has 
access to the facilities of the Provincial Police. 

One problem that will arise if policing in rural 
areas were made a regional responsibility, would 
be an increase in costs — not only would the 
services provided by the Provincial Police have 
to be assessed, but a general policy of police 
cruisers regularly patrolling rural areas would 
have to be established because of demands for 
uniform standards of service throughout the area. 
No information was offered as to whether the 
standard of policing in rural areas was adequate. 
In the absence of comment on this point from 
either rural residents or the Ontario Police Com- 
mission it is assumed not to present a serious 
problem. 


There was some evidence that the very small 
urban centres in rural areas just do not have the 
resources to support anything but a minimum 
police service, as evidenced by the problems of 
Ayr and Wellesley Village. One answer to their 
particular problem, aside from any changes in 
local government structure which will be discussed 
elsewhere, would be for the County to establish 
a police force which would be responsible for 
policing in all the small urban municipalities and 


police villages (which oddly have no police func- 
tions), the cost to be charged against those places. 
This force could be enlarged to assume all police 
responsibilities in the rural area if it were desired. 


With regard to administration, the existence of 
police commissions as special boards does not 
represent the same problem as do some of the 
other boards. The police are municipal employees, 
and the commissions have no separate staff. The 
police budget is subject to approval by the muni- 
cipal council. The justification for having a com- 
mission is presumably to keep the police out of 
politics. While this has been a problem in the 
past and may become so again, the elaborateness 
of the law governing police activity and the 
supervision given by the Ontario Police Commis- 
sion, weakens the argument considerably. In any 
case, substituting for a group of elected politicians 
a number of citizens appointed by politicians 
surely meets the issue only half way. There is no 
good reason why the size of the commission could 
not be increased and the Mayor, who is a member 
ex-officio, be joined by at least one other member 
of council. In fact, as is stated above, in smaller 
municipalities police usually do come directly 
under the authority of council. 


Responsibility for licensing should be removed 
from police commissions and made a direct re- 
sonsibility of council. This should not prevent 
police, or a police commission, commenting on 
particular licensing regulations or licenses, where 
there are implications for law enforcement. 


Fire Protection 


Fire protection is one of those services which 
come directly under the authority of council in 
each of the municipalities in the Waterloo Area. 
The level of service varies significantly among 
the municipalities. While the three Cities have 
departments staffed by full-time firemen, all the 
other municipalities are served by volunteer 
forces. Two exceptions to this should be noted. 
In addition to the volunteer staff, the Town of 
Preston has four full-time firemen, and the Town- 
ship of North Dumfries has neither full-time nor 
volunteer firefighters but relies upon agreements 
with other municipalities for protection. The 
Township does provide a tank truck for the use 
of those departments from outside the municipal- 
ity which come into the Township to fight fires. 

Fire protection service is one for which a great 
many agreements exist between municipalities. 


The Township of North Dumfries receives all of 
its fire protection through such agreements with 
both Galt and the Village of Ayr. It is true that 
all of the other municipalities do have either full- 
time or volunteer forces; nonetheless, many have 
inter-municipal agreements through which one 
municipality will agree to provide protection for a 
certain designated portion of another. Agreements 
normally call for a fee to be paid by the serviced 
municipality to its neighbouring municipality, 
which agrees to answer fire calls on the basis of 
so much per call. 

At the time the Data Book was compiled there 
were nine such agreements in effect involving 
municipalities of the Waterloo Area. Indeed, fire 
service is one of those in which a good deal of 
co-operative activity takes place in the Area. 
While these agreements are in effect and provide 
the initial fire service for some municipalities, 
another service is available in the County: Mutual 
Aid. This does not comprise any different per- 
sonnel or departments than described earlier; 
rather it provides assistance in extreme emer- 
gencies where one municipality requires assistance 
with first and second calls. It also includes a 
stand-by service for departments while they are 
fighting fires in another municipality. The co- 
ordination and direction of the Mutual Aid ser- 
vice is under the fire chief for the City of Kitch- 
ener 

Only one brief received by the Commission 
dealt with problems of fire protection in any 
length. That was presented by Chief Johnston, the 
chief of the Kitchener fire department and the 
Mutual Aid co-ordinator. He asserted that while 
Mutual Aid has been working well it has not 
overcome some of the basic problems in fire 
fighting. These lie in the category of initial ser- 
vice where, he contends, “‘boundaries are not set 
up to utilize equipment and manpower to its best 
advantage. In the City of Kitchener, where I do 
have authority, the closest station to a fire or 
emergency situation responds. This is not so in 
the County. In some cases a Fire Department has 
to pass through another department’s area to 
reach portions which they cover (Floradale, 
Baden, Waterloo Township ).” 


Where agreements do exist, problems arise in 
negotiating or renewing them. Through the first 
half of 1969, the Town of Hespeler and the 
Township of Waterloo had not reached agree- 
ment upon the fees to be paid by Waterloo Town- 
ship to Hespeler for service to the former. This, 
in effect, meant that certain portions of Waterloo 
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Township would have no official fire protection 
until agreement could be reached. However, Hes- 
peler provided services during the period in which 
no agreement was in effect. 


The question of which fire department will go 
to fires is a matter of some practical difficulty. 
As Chief Johnston pointed out in this question 
put to the Commission, “if your house were on 
fire and you knew that there was a fire hall 
within say half a mile of your home, but (and 
this is a big question) the fire department which 
covered your area and to whose governing body 
you paid your taxes was ten miles or more in the 
other direction, where would you go or call for 
assistance?” 

It is suggested by the Ontario Fire Marshal, 
with whom the Commission met, that a great 
deal can be gained through a wide centralization 
of fire-fighting forces. This centralization would 
not mean a complete elimination of the existing 
organization and would recognize the differing 
needs of both urban and rural areas. (Indeed, the 
Fire Marshal, Mr. Hurst, cautioned that to put 
a centralized, widely based service on a full-time 
staff basis could be financially disastrous.) But 
centralized administrative authority and co-ordin- 
ation would bring certain benefits. 


These benefits, as suggested by the Ontario 
Fire Marshal, are as follows: 

1. Would permit a more logical and eco- 
nomic development of fire-protection and 
fire-protection services throughout the entire 
region and would keep pace with the growth 
of particular areas as conditions require. 
2. Would permit the correction of situations 
where some local municipalities provide a 
low standard of fire protection or no fire 
protection to their citizens. 
3. Would permit the re-location of fire sta- 
tions, fire-fighting manpower and equipment 
regardless of local municipal boundaries so 
that more efficient use of existing services 
may be provided to the region as a whole, 
and avoid duplication of such facilities, par- 
ticularly along the borders of the local muni- 
cipalities. 
4. Would permit the use of all fire-fighting 
man-power and equipment of the local fire 
departments under unified command and 
control for any large-scale fires that may 
occur in any of the area municipalities, and 
a re-location of the balance of the fire- 
fighting equipment to provide protection to 
the non-affected areas. 


5. Would permit the use of any specialized 
fire-fighting and rescue equipment such as 
rescue trucks, aerial platform lifts and fire 
boats for any fires or accidents that may 
occur in any of the local municipalities, and 
thus avoid the duplication of purchase of 
such specialized equipment. 

6. Would permit a central communications 
system, including one fire alarm telephone 
number for the region as a whole, which 
would avoid citizens calling the wrong fire 
department in an emergency and _ provide 
adequate dispatch and control of all fire- 
fighting equipment. Such a system would also 
reduce the present number of fire alarm 
headquarters, facilities and staffs. 

7. Would permit more flexibility in the man- 
ning of fire-fighting apparatus in cases of ill- 
ness, days off, lieu days, vacation periods, 
whereby such off-time could be planned on a 
regional basis and, as a result, more equit- 
able manning could be provided. 

8. Would permit the construction and opera- 
tion of central fire training facilities and the 
development of standard training methods 
for use of the fire-fighting personnel in the 
regions, which extensive costs may be appor- 
tioned among the local municipalities. 

9. Would permit the enactment of a fire pre- 
vention by-law which would provide uniform 
requirements of fire safety for the region as 
a whole and avoid the present differing re- 
quirements or no requirements at all. 

10. Would permit the consolidation of fire 
prevention facilities, information and staff, 
and the better utilization of such facilities and 
staff. 

11. Would permit the consolidation of ad- 
ministrative facilities and staff, and the better 
utilization of such facilities and staff. 

12. Would permit the consolidation of senior 
operations staff, and the better utilization 
of such staff. 

13. Would permit the consolidation of equip- 
iment repair facilities and staff, and the bet- 
ter utilization of such facilities and staff. 
14. Would permit the centralization of pur- 
chasing which should reflect reduced costs in 
the bulk purchases of fire fighting apparatus, 
equipment, uniforms, communications, etc. 


The difficulty of achieving even some measure 
of these benefits under the present arrangements 
is demonstrated by the fact that, although people 
responsible for fire protection have been advising 
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boundary changes to bring better efficiency for 
some time, nothing substantial has happened. It 
is up to each municipality to change fire boun- 
daries by by-law yet these changes have not taken 
place. 

Again, as with the police, the Area has a long 
record of effective co-operation. A particular and 
outstanding example of this co-operation is the 
service offered by Kitchener to rural areas 
through the taking of calls and activating 
alarms to call volunteers and dispatch equipment 
in rural areas and assisting with the training of 
voluntary departments. The Kitchener fire chief 
is one of the first to point out, however, that fully 
effective fire protection is not available under 
present arrangements of boundaries and limited 
finance. 


Observations and Recommendations 


Many of the points discussed in relation to 
police also are applicable to fire protection. Be- 
cause of differences in the nature of the problem, 
and the fact that generally co-operative arrange- 
ments have gone a long way to reduce inequalities 
in service the emphasis and kind of adjustments 
necessary may not be the same. Again, having 
seven fire departments to serve the two urban 
complexes does not seem economical, nor can 
service be equal in all parts of the Area and agree- 
ments between municipalities are not always satis- 
factory to both sides. 

A reduction in the numbers of fire departments 
in the two urban areas is clearly desirable. This 
will cause some increase in costs as the volunteers 
in Preston, Hespeler, Bridgeport and parts of 
Waterloo Township are replaced in full or in part 
by full-time firemen. 

Again in rural areas, the fire protection prob- 
lems are rather different, particularly with the 
lesser danger of conflagration which is essentially 
an urban problem. 

It is neither desirable nor economical to replace 
the existing volunteer departments by full-time 
firemen with the exception perhaps of Preston 
and Hespeler. 

There are, however, advantages in having a 
more unified fire service for the whole rural area, 
to provide improved and better co-ordinated pro- 
tection and training services now provided in a 
limited way on a co-operative basis. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


LICENSING AND INSPECTION 


Many of the by-laws of the municipality are 
concerned with the licensing and regulating of a 
variety of activities. The range of activity for 
which municipal licences are required is wide and 
policies regarding the control of these activities 
may vary from municipality to municipality. 

Among the kinds of property, establishments 
or activity for which licences may be required 
are: amusement places, auctioneering, bakeries, 
barbershops, bicycles, billiard tables, butchers, 
carters, car washers, dogs, drain and septic tank 
contractors, dry cleaners, explosives, food shops, 
fuel dealers, hawkers and pedlars, heating equip- 
ment installers, insulation installers, launderies, 
lodging houses, milk vendors, motels, pawn- 
brokers, plumbers, renovation contractors, res- 
taurants, service stations, taxis, television antennae 
installers, trailer camps and transient trades. In 
addition permits may be required for buildings, 
plumbing and trenches. The line between licences 
and permits is not clear. Some of the powers are 
exercised for purposes of taxation and are simple 
to administer and others for purposes of regula- 
tion have complex by-laws and extensive provision 
for inspection. Some of the by-laws are tradition- 
ally closely related to police work, as in the case 
of pawnbrokers and taxi cab drivers, and others 
are related to aspects of public health and safety as 
in the case of building permits. 

Where controls are laid down, inspection of 
these activities will be, in some cases, carried out 
by the Waterloo District Board of Health, by the 
Police Department in others, and by building 
inspectors in those matters relating to building, 
plumbing and trenching. 

The more rural municipalities do not usually 
controi as many activities through licensing, 
largely because they do not permit or experience 
such a wide variety of activities. The Township 
of Waterloo, one of the Townships experiencing 
considerable urban pressure, issues licences for 
restaurants and lunch rooms, dogs (one of the 
more important rural licensing activities) bicycles, 
rest homes and nursing homes, hawkers and 
peddlars; permits for building and plumbing. 

The licensing powers are basically exercised 
by the municipal council, except that for urban 
municipalities many of them are exercised by 
the police commission. When a city reaches a 
population of 100,000 the commission’s powers 
are considerably enlarged at the expense of the 
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City Council as has recently happened in 


Kitchener. 

Even in those municipalities with less than 
100,000 population the police commission devotes 
a considerable portion of its time to the granting 
of licences, particularly taxi and cartage licences. 
The commissions presiding in Galt, Kitchener, 
Waterloo, Hespeler and Preston also set taxi 
fares, issue junk yard licences and grant those 
licences required by driver training schools. In- 
spection of these controls is carried out by the 
local police department. 


An example given to the Review Commission 
to illustrate the complexity of the licensing field 
at the local level was the operation of taxis be- 
tween Kitchener and Waterloo. Under the present 
application of regulations taxis may only be 
licensed in one of the two municipalities. A taxi 
licensed in Waterloo may pick up a fare in 
Kitchener and deliver it in Waterloo but it may 
not pick up a fare in Kitchener and deliver it 
in Kitchener. Dump trucks, or cartage trucks on 
the other hand, may operate in more than one 
municipality but they may be required to be 
licensed for each municipality in which they are 
going to operate and may be refused in some and 
allowed into others. 


The main purpose behind the issuing of muni- 
cipal licences is to enable the municipality to 
exercise some control over the type of use or 
activity covered by the licence rather than to 
provide a major source of revenue. In many cases 
the fee charged for the licence does not pay the 
cost of its administration by the municipality. 


Where the particular activity involved takes 
place over or affects a wide area it is apparent 
that uniform controls would encourage equity 
of treatment, cohesive administration and the 
subsequent discouragement of taking advantage 
of those municipalities with inadequate or lower 
controls. 


Observations and Recommendations 


No major problems relating to licensing and 
inspection were raised with the Commission. 
There are, however, three issues which are com- 
mented on: 


1) Why certain regulatory powers are exercised 
by a police commission, the members of 


2) 


which are either ex officio or appointed by 
the Provincial Government, rather than by 
the council, and particularly why those 
powers should have been extended in the 
case of Kitchener by diminishing the juris- 
diction of the municipal council? Certainly 
the municipal council should at the very 
least have the powers to pass the basic by-law 
to be administered by the commission. 

Where a particular person or business is 
licensed in one municipality but, as in the 
case of carters and certain tradesmen, may 
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3) 


be exercising it in a number of others, in 
an area such as this it should be possible to 
work out schemes for mutual recognition of 
each other’s licences. 

The advantages of a common set of building 
standards were raised in a submission by the 
Urban Development Institute so that con- 
tractors could work more easily in a number 
of municipalities. Apparently this is not a 
serious problem as the National Building 
Code has been generally adopted in the Area 
but the problem bears watching. 


CHAPTER NINE 


ROADS 


The responsibility for roads and streets of the 
Waterloo Area is divided among many jurisdic- 
tions and authorities. There are over 1,400 miles 
of roads and streets in the study area, and some 
twenty different authorities: sixteen municipalities, 
three suburban roads commissions, and the De- 
partment of Highways. 


Municipal Roads 


The largest portion of the road mileage (1,100) 
in the Waterloo Area is the direct responsibility 
of the municipal councils. 

The City of Kitchener has the greatest mileage 
of roads: more than 230, of which over 200 miles 
are paved. The Village of Wellesley, at the other 
end of the scale, has 3.6 miles of municipal roads 
within its boundaries. 

The Villages, understandably, have the shortest 
mileages (less than ten miles in each case) of 
municipal roads. All the Towns have less than 
twenty miles of municipal roads, except Preston 
with thirty-four. The Cities and Townships each 
have municipal road mileages approaching or 
exceeding 100 miles. In the Cities and Towns, the 
majority of municipal roads are paved, while most 
of the Township roads are loose-top construction. 
The municipal roads of the entire Area are fifty 
percent hard-top and fifty percent loose-top. 

The number of persons employed by each 
municipality to carry out its road program varies 
considerably. The City of Kitchener employs more 
than 100 persons at the peak of the road con- 
struction season, and the City’s permanent staff 
includes seven engineers. The other Cities and 
one Town also have the services of full-time 
engineers. None of the remaining eleven munici- 
palities employs full-time engineers. The Town of 
Hespeler has the services of an engineer from a 
private consulting firm for a half-day each day. 

Each of the Townships and Villages and three 
of the Towns engage less than ten persons each 
on road work even in peak periods, and rely either 
on consulting engineers (on a fee basis) or on the 
Department of Highways for advice. 

The same general approach is taken by each 
municipality in the actual execution of road work. 
Each municipality owns road equipment (as a 
minimum, graders, trucks and snow plows), and 
rents additional equipment and lets contracts for 
construction and current programs as required. 
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Municipal road expenditures are financed by 
two main sources, local tax levies and provincial 
grants. The latter are made on a sliding scale 
related to the type of category of municipality and 
road. On approved projects, which are certain 
main roads, Cities may receive thirty-three and a 
third percent of the expenditure in the form of 
provincial grants. (These were to be raised to fifty 
percent in 1970.) At the other extreme, Towns, 
Villages and Townships may receive grants for 
as much as eighty percent for bridgeworks and 
fifty percent on essentially all roads. In recent 
years, connecting links — i.e. extensions of or 
connections to the King’s Highway in urban areas 
—have been eligible for seventy-five percent aid 
from the Provincial Government on approved 
items of work. The Kitchener-Waterloo Express- 
way is the major example of a connecting link 
financed on a seventy-five percent basis (the 
maintenance of the Expressway is essentially the 
responsibility of the Province, but the cost is 
shared in the same manner as construction). 

The result is a wide variation in the actual per- 
centage of provincial assistance of total road 
expenditure by a municipality. In response to a 
questionnaire on road expenditures for the year 
1965, each municipality reported its gross expen- 
diture on roads, the amount of provincial grants, 
local taxation, and capital expenditure on roads 
financed out of borrowing for the year, and other 
revenue designated for road purposes. The Com- 
mission asked for this information because it is 
not available in its entirety in the financial state- 
ments of the municipalities, and because the rela- 
tionship of provincial grants to total road costs can 
be a significant factor in a municipality’s decision 
to seek a change in its municipal status. 


The record shows that of the total expenditure 
for all roads purposes made by the City of Kitch- 
ener, fifty-eight percent was met through Provin- 
cial grants in 1965. The City of Waterloo received 
only seventeen percent of its road expenditures in 
Provincial grants, while the City of Galt had 
revenues from Provincial grants going to road 
work equalling thirty-nine percent of the City’s 
total outlay for roads. The wide variation is 
accounted for at least in part by the particular 
major construction projects undertaken by Galt 
and Kitchener in that year. It is also significant 
to note that the road program is a major part of 
each municipal budget, particularly for the more 


rural Villages and Townships where roads may 
represent close to fifty percent of the total annual 
budget thereby reflecting the significance of roads 
in rural areas and the limited demand for other 
services. The Department of Highways has been 
moving from a rurally oriented grant system 
geared to deficiencies in technical and financial 
resources, towards schemes for increasing grant 
support in urban centres, where the volumes of 
traffic per mile of road are greatest — as are 
acquisition, construction and operating costs. As 
a result, 1964 figures are no more than a rough 
guide to what may be the present position. 


County Roads 


In the Area there are some 100 miles of roads, 
most of which have hard-top surfaces, that are the 
responsibility of the County of Waterloo and are 
generally referred to as “County Roads”. The 
County Council “Roads and Bridges” Committee, 
consisting of five members of Council, considers 
and makes recommendations to Council on the 
County Road program. While any given munici- 
pality’s responsibility for its roads ends at the 
municipal boundary, County Roads cross such 
boundaries, and so in a geographic sense these 
roads are inter-municipal. 

The County Road Department, headed by a 
professional engineer, does all road work not con- 
tracted out and has a crew of some forty-four per- 
sons. In addition to work on County Roads, the 
County Road Department acts as the works de- 
partment for each of the suburban commissions, 
as the latter do not employ any staff of their own. 
Some municipal work is also done on a fee basis 
by the County Road Department, from time to 
time, in places such as Bridgeport and Elmira. 

In some of the urban areas, County Road work 
may actually be performed by the Town in which 
the County Road is located. Such work is nego- 
tiated or discussed by the County and the Town 
involved, with the County having the final voice 
in what work will be done. The Town does the 
work and bills the County. 

The urban members (the Towns) of the County 
all pay the full levy for County Roads but then 
are refunded fifty percent of the road levy, appar- 
ently on the grounds that the urban municipalities 
do not gain as much benefit from County Roads 
as do their rural neighbours who have many more 
miles of County Roads. 

In 1965, the County performed over 
$1,000,000 worth of work in its road program 
(including approximately $260,000 worth of 
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work done for outside municipalities and others, 
mainly the suburban roads commissions). Ap- 
proximately sixty percent of the expenditure on 
the County Road and Bridge system came from 
Provincial grants in 1965. 


Suburban Roads 


There are some 113 miles of roads in the 
Waterloo Area, all hard-topped, which are desig- 
nated as suburban roads. They are not municipal 
roads (or, within this group, County Roads) nor 
provincial highways, but are under the jurisdiction 
of separate bodies which are entirely responsible 
for developing and carrying out the program of 
works for these roads. Appointments are for five 
year terms and there is no statutory limit upon 
the number of terms an appointee may serve. 
Municipal councillors or employees of municipal- 
ities are specifically prohibited from serving on 
these commissions. 

The three suburban roads commissions in the 
Waterloo Area are the Galt Suburban Roads 
Commission, the Kitchener Suburban Roads Com- 
mission, and the Waterloo Suburban Roads Com- 
mission. On the Kitchener Commission the mem- 
bership consists of five persons: two appointed 
by the City, two by the County and one agreed 
upon by the other four. The same general for- 
mula applies in the case of the Galt and Waterloo 
Commissions, except that in each instance the 
Commissions consist of only three members. The 
Galt Commission has authority over thirty-four 
miles of road; the Kitchener Commission, fifty- 
nine miles of road; and the Waterloo Commission, 
twenty miles of road. 

Each commission sets its own budget and 
priorities and submits its financial requirement 
to the County Council, which in turn levies the 
County share and notifies the Cities of their con- 
tribution. Generally the sharing of suburban road 
costs, under the Highway Improvement Act, is 
twenty-five percent from the City, twenty-five 
percent from the County and fifty percent from 
the Province for each suburban roads commis- 
sion. The Act further provides that limits may 
be struck for the amount of City financial par- 
ticipation (no more than the equivalent of 1% 
mill or, by agreement, 2 mills). Whatever the 
limit is, however, the County must match the 
dollar contribution by the City. The significance 
of these limits will change considerably as a con- 
sequence of reassessment to market value. The 
application of ¥2 mill upon market value assess- 
ment could raise the City financial share by four 


times. The impact could be even greater for rural 
areas since the County must match the Cities’ 
contribution. 

In the base year 1965, the three Suburban 
Roads Commissions in total spent $575,498. The 
Cities together contributed $136,798 to this 
amount, and an equal amount was raised by the 
County for suburban roads purposes. A grant of 
nearly $300,000 from the Province and $5,258 
(of miscellaneous revenue, for services, etc.) from 
other municipalities made up the balance of the 
revenue. 


Other Forms of Provincial Assistance 


The Province through its Department of High- 
ways offers technical assistance to the Cities, and, 
indeed, all municipalities where it is needed. In 
the case of the Cities, assistance is regarded as 
being available if the City feels the need of it. The 
Cities of course have professional staff; in the 
case of municipalities without professional per- 
sonnel, the assessment of need is made by the 
Department of Highways which may insist upon 
giving technical advice and direction in the con- 
struction and maintenance of local roads. Depart- 
ment of Highways specifications are widely used 
in calls for tenders. The matter of co-ordination 
of road programs between municipalities is fos- 
tered by the County Needs Study and Traffic 
Studies, out of which rational scheduling and co- 
ordination of road programs are attempted over 
a wide area. 


These attempts at co-ordinating the planning 
of highway development over a wider area have 
been of limited success, hence the apparent need 
for broadly based transportation studies such as 
the one being carried out as part of the Waterloo - 
South Wellington Study described in the Chapter 
on Planning. 


Provincial Roads 


The main inter-urban road network of the 
Province has been the direct responsibility of the 
Department of Highways, except that those parts 
within the Cities were primarily the responsibility 
of those municipalities and designated as “con- 
necting links”’. 

When the Kitchener-Waterloo Expressway is 
completed, the Waterloo Area will have close to 
100 miles of the King’s Highway. As noted above, 
the expressway is within the Cities, but is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Department of 
Highways. These roads are under the direct con- 
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trol of the Provincial Government and add another 
jurisdiction to the structure of road administra- 
tion in the Study Area. Only three of the fifteen 
municipalities, the Villages of Bridgeport, Ayr and 
Wellesley do not have King’s Highway mileage 
within their boundaries. 


Criticism of the Roads System 


The foregoing describes perhaps the most com- 
plex administrative arrangements for any single 
function in all the local services. Each municipal- 
ity has roads of its own. Each of the Townships 
has within it, in addition to its own roads, subur- 
ban roads, county roads and provincial highways. 
Each of these road systems in turn is subject to 
varying grants, confusing accounting and financial 
arrangements, and — most critically — to differ- 
ing political authority. They are therefore, difficult 
to co-ordinate into any rational system of priority- 
setting. 

Many times in the briefs presented to the Com- 
mission, municipalities (in particular) assailed the 
complex, confused financial and political struc- 
tures concerning roads. Examples were given of 
little or no liaison between municipalities in work- 
ing out their respective road programs. No liaison 
was evident between those responsible for public 
transit and those producing traffic studies and 
recommendations for road programs. Those pre- 
paring traffic studies, also, would base their esti- 
mates of traffic needs upon future land-use pat- 
terns and population predictions as seen by the 
municipalities for whom the studies were being 
produced. (The interaction between land-use and 
traffic patterns, however, does not stop at munici- 
pal boundaries. As a result the situation arose in 
which one municipality was literally planning a 
neighbouring municipality without consultation 
and certainly without authority, viz., Kitchener’s 
inclusion of parts of Waterloo Township in its 
traffic study.) Another notable gap in the traffic 
studies carried out in the Area was the exclusion 
of the Town of Hespeler from any of them. 


It is a curious comparison to note in passing 
that traffic studies of local roads in relation to 
the King’s Highway are eligible for up to seventy- 
five percent provincial grants, while general local 
planning studies and activity are not eligible for 
assistance.’ Having the scale for road grants re- 
lated to municipal status means that desirable 
changes in status (including annexations) are 


1With the exception that the Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board receives an annual grant of twenty-five percent from the 
Provincial Government, in which respect it is unique in the 
Province. 


bound to be inhibited by the resultant loss in 
revenues. This happened in the case of Preston, 
which decided against applying to withdraw from 
the County largely because it could mean lower 
road grants while having to continue to support 
rural roads through a suburban road commission 
(which would have been the fourth in the County). 

In a study prepared for the Ontario Committee 
on Taxation entitled “Intergovernmental Finance 
in Ontario: A Provincial-Local Perspective”, the 
author observes that: 

The rationale for differential grant treatment 
on this basis (municipal status) is totally elu- 
sive in that status is virtually devoid of mean- 
ing... It is tempting to speculate on the extent 
to which existing road grants have themselves 
assisted in draining municipal status of mean- 
ing; they create an incentive for urban entities 
to retain a rural designation. In any event, 
fiscal principles simultaneously demand and 
provide a basis for a general overhaul of road 
grants." 

While none of the Townships in the Waterloo 
Area has yet had the dramatic population expan- 
sion of Townships in the vicinity of Toronto, the 
problems of growth are already extensive, par- 
ticularly in Waterloo Township. 

The Commission would also agree with the 
suggestion put forward in “Intergovernmental 
Finance” that: 

If there now exists any grant program that by 

its very essence is appropriately intergovern- 

mental, it is that for roads. Roads are an indis- 
pensable adjunct of mobility and resource 
allocation and as such constitute a province- 
wide responsibility. In addition, the Province, 
through its gasoline taxes, is in a position to 
finance the benefits that accrue to road users. 

But by providing access, roads also confer pro- 

perty-related benefits and so are of concern to 

municipalities as well. Here then is a field 
where grants, and conditional grants in par- 
ticular, are fully justified.” 

Certainly the road programs put forward in 
the local traffic studies indicate that very substan- 
tial amounts of public funds will be sought for 
present and future road requirements. The pro- 
posals for the City of Galt would require more 
than $13,000,000 to be carried out over twenty 
years. For Preston the figure would be about 
$11,000,000 over the same period. Kitchener and 
Waterloo are engaged (in addition to an extensive 
general traffic improvement program) in building 
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an expressway that will cost an _ estimated 
$60,000,000 by 1971. While the provincial Gov- 
ernment will make substantial grants to these 
projects, local municipalities are faced with heavy 
demands upon local resources for road expendi- 
tures alone. The present municipal structure and 
organization and provincial grant arrangements 
relating to roads administration can only guar- 
antee that no really co-ordinated road planning 
or equitable distribution of the heavy costs will 
result. 

In its brief, the County of Waterloo (reason- 
ably enough in view of its relatively high involve- 
ment in roads) had a good deal to say about the 
problems of road administration and policy. The 
County criticized the road systems as follows: 

The system of building and maintaining roads 

and bridges within the county, for instance, is 

cumbersome and inefficient. The membership 
of the three suburban road commissions and 
the county council road and bridge committee 
comprises seventeen persons. These seventeen 
persons are responsible for policy-making for 

a road system of 211.65 miles (or 12.45 miles 

per member). The work force responsible for 

carrying out the work is only slightly double 
the number of policy makers. 


Perhaps the worst feature is the fact that each 
of the road commissions and the council com- 
mittee has its own priority rating system for 
work that is required. Each is financed individ- 
ually so that there is no co-ordination of pro- 
jects. The result is that a project with a high 
priority rating in one suburban road system 
may not necessarily have a high priority rat- 
ing in the overall road program, but will be 
undertaken because each suburban road com- 
mission has autonomous authority. The present 
system also results in duplication and some- 
times triplication of accounting, and adminis- 
tration procedures and costs, and a proliferation 
of meetings of policy-makers and administra- 
tors. 


One illustration of the present system might 
underline the difficulties it presents. Although 
the three suburban road commissions and the 
county council are responsible for the work in 
their respective jurisdictions, the actual work is 
supervised and carried out by the county road 
department, operating under the direction of 
the county road superintendent. Records have 
to be kept to determine the amount of work 
done on behalf of each of the four jurisdictional 
bodies. In the case of a grader engaged in snow- 
clearing work, for instance, the operator may 


arrive at a certain inter-section. If he turns to 
the left he will be clearing snow for the Water- 
loo Suburban Road Commission, if he turns 
right, he will be working for the Kitchener 
Suburban Road Commission. If he turns back, 
he will be working for the county road and 
bridge committee. Whichever move he makes, 
he must carefully record it so that the appro- 
priate body is charged for the work carried out. 
Multiply this example numerous times and it is 
apparent that the cost of keeping such records 
and of administering such a system is wasteful 
and inefficient. 

Lest it be construed that this system is a hall- 
mark of the county operation, it should be 
pointed out that it results from provincial legis- 
lation, the Highway Department Act of 1917, 
which has been termed, and in our opinion, 
rightfully termed, ‘horse and buggy legislation’. 
The act provides for the establishment of subur- 
ban road commissions in areas where urban 
growth is spilling out of the cities into the sur- 
rounding countryside. The Legislature obvious- 
ly felt, in making this provision, that the cities 
should pay something toward the cost of roads 
leading to, from and through the urban areas, 
presumably on the grounds that the existence of 
the cities created the need for such roads. The 
legislation makes it possible for a city to con- 
tribute a maximum of a half-mill from its tax 
rate toward suburban roads. The county 
matches the city’s contribution, dollar for dollar. 
Because of the wealth of assessment in the 
cities, however, the half-mill contribution re- 
quires a levy of three or four mills on the 
county rate, if the amount provided for the 
cities is to be matched by the county. 

In Waterloo County, the existence of three 
cities resulted in the establishment of three 
suburban road commissions. In applying exist- 
ing legislation to this unique situation, the result 
has been wasteful, inefficient and unco-ordin- 
ated. The cities and the county, recognizing this, 
have attempted by means of a private bill of 
the Legislature to establish one suburban road 
commission with jurisdiction over all suburban 
roads. The attempts have been unsuccessful. 


The major reason for the contribution of the 
suburban roads commissions is that they are a 
means whereby additional funds are made avail- 
able for the improvement of main roads in the 
rural areas surrounding the Cities. The principle 
is sound, but relieving this through the means of 
the real property tax, while defensible in 1917, 
is most inappropriate in 1969. 
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The comment of the Select Committee on the 
Municipal Act and Related Acts (Beckett Com- 
mittee) in its Final Report is relevant: 

These commissions create friction between 

cities and counties, both because of this man- 

datory contribution by the cities and because 
the cities feel, with or without justification, that 
they have little effective say in their operation. 

If they are abolished, presumably, the county 

road grant would be adjusted. 

At present suburban roads commissions con- 

stitute a fifth wheel in highway administration 

causing many anomalous situations as in Water- 
loo County where there are three such com- 
missions.” 

The effect of fragmented municipal jurisdiction 
upon local policy formation shows up clearly in 
the history of the Kitchener-Waterloo Express- 
way. As the Commission understands it, the idea 
of such an expressway first began to gather mo- 
mentum around 1952, within the Kitchener- 
Waterloo and Suburban Planning Board. The 
municipalities of Kitchener, Waterloo and Water- 
loo Township began to acquire land along the 
right-of-way. The arrangements for land acquis- 
ition broke down, and eventually only Kitchener 
and Waterloo were co-operating, but with some 
difficulty. In view of the limited success achieved 
or expected from a co-operative approach, the two 
municipalities agreed to forego participation by 
additional municipalities, since the negligible 
financial assistance that could be expected of the 
latter would hardly be worth the delay they would 
create in reaching decisions. It is apparent that 
the two municipal participants that did co-operate 
did so in the expectation that the economic bene- 
fits of such a roadway would far outweigh the 
local financial contribution to the project. The 
City of Waterloo held the view that it desperately 
needed the Expressway to link its industrial area 
with Highway 401 in order that the economic 
development could be balanced. However, such 
a link-up required a westward extension of the 
Expressway. In the view of the Department of 
Highways, such an extension could not be justified 
in terms of traffic volume expected. The agree- 
ment between Kitchener and Waterloo then 
hinged upon the inclusion in the project of the 
extension desired by Waterloo. Kitchener agreed 
with the condition that the local cost of the entire 
Expressway project would be shared on a per 
capita, rather than an assessment basis. 

A very good case can be made that more than 
just the residents of Kitchener-Waterloo benefit. 
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However, the fragmented policy-making system at 
the local level apparently has denied equity in the 
sharing of the “local” cost of this major arterial 
road. 


Roads and the Waterloo - South Wellington Study 


In spite of the substantial effort being made 
to analyse road requirements, roads planning con- 
tinues to be, in this Area certainly, a complicated 
and confused activity. This is so much the case 
that it was considered to be the lack of effective 
relationships among the urban traffic studies for 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Galt-Preston, and Guelph 
and the County Road Needs Study (now in pre- 
paration of a second Report) that motivated the 
comprehensive Waterloo - South Wellington Area 
Study. The Planning and Development Study 
Prospectus for that Study states on page six: 


The recommendations of these (urban traffic) 
studies stopped at or near the municipal boun- 
daries. It was recognized that an area highway 
study was needed to determine the area high- 
way needs and more specifically to determine 
inter-urban highway needs in the ‘triangle’ 
formed by the urban centres .. . It was obvious 
that there was a direct relationship between area 
planning and development information required 
by the Department of Highways and the work 
that was being undertaken in the preparation 
of an offiical plan (the master plan of develop- 
ment) for the Waterloo County Area by the 
Area Planning Board. 


What is of real concern to many of those mak- 
ing presentations to the Commission is whether, 
no matter how rational the results of such a com- 
prehensive study may be, the advice or guidance 
of such a study can be adopted, in the case of 
roads, by the existing very fragmented road ad- 
ministrations. It is difficult to see the many Towns, 
Villages and Townships, the County and Cities, 
the suburban roads commissions, and the Province 
all agreeing to a master road plan for the entire 
Waterloo Area. The problem would be further 
aggravated by the confused application of provin- 
cial assistance. As demonstrated in the year 1965, 
there is anything but a uniform level of provincial 
grants when these are calculated against the in- 
dividual totals of road expenditure for each 
municipality. Of course, the fact that provincial 
grants are available for “approved” projects 
means that many road expenditures which local 
authorities apparently may feel are important may 
not be eligible for provincial assistance. 
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Observations and Recommendations 


There is considerable evidence that there is a 
need for a more unified approach to planning 
land use and the inextricably related road pat- 
terns. But as suggested elsewhere, planning has 
two sides: concept and implementation. Unless 
changes occur in policy-making and execution, 
and unless new financial arrangements for the 
provision of roads in the Waterloo Area are forth- 
coming, the best conceived, area-wide plans for 
roads and land use generally — will fall on 
unproductive soil. 

Will local governments, however they may be 
reformed, be able to afford to build the kind of 
roads they need? Modern urban expressways are 
very expensive, with land acquisition matching 
construction costs dollar for dollar. They require 
as well technical competence that may be beyond 
the resources of some urban areas. The automo- 
bile is moreover a great contributor to the prob- 
lems of air pollution. This then makes it even 
more important to turn the question from “what” 
expressways to “why” expressways. 

Perhaps some better perspective of the urban 
environment is needed than that offered in cir- 
cumstances where almost everyone gets about by 
automobile. It is apparent that when people have 
a choice they will opt for the convenience offered 
by the automobile. The economics of the auto- 
mobile are something else. 

Unfortunately in the present circumstances of 
overlapping and fragmented jurisdictions, it is 
difficult to look at even the problems of high- 
ways as a coherent whole: the difficulties of see- 
ing highways in the context of the needs of the 
community as a whole are almost insurmountable. 

The existence of suburban roads commissions 
can no longer be justified. Their responsibilities 
should become part of the county roads depart- 
ment. If necessary an adjustment should be 
made in road grants from the Province to offset 
the loss of revenue from the city. 


CHAPTER TEN 


PUBLIC TRANSIT 


There are two municipally operated bus sys- 
tems in the Waterloo Area. One is operated by 
the Kitchener Public Utilities Commission, which 
holds the transportation franchise for the City of 
Kitchener and, through a franchise agreement, 
also operates its buses in Waterloo. Under this 
agreement, the Public Utilities Commission is 
required to provide public transit services at the 
request of Waterloo, while Waterloo agrees to 
pay the Commission an average cost per mile 
serviced in the City less the fares collected by the 
Commission on such serviced routes. The Kitch- 
ener Public Utilities Commission has a member- 
ship of four, all of whom are elected. Waterloo 
has no representative on this public board, which 
is responsible for providing its bus service. 

The other municipally-operated bus system is 
located in Galt and operated by the Galt Public 
Service Commission, whose members also serve as 
the Public Utilities Commission. In Kitchener and 
in Galt the Public Utilities Commissions are 
bodies elected separately from, but at the same 
time as, the municipal councils, and both provide 
service that is not under the direct authority or 
control of the municipal council. 

The Galt bus service provides public trans- 
portation to about 800,000 passengers annually, 
fifty percent of whom are students. The buses 
serve some but not all residential, commercial and 
industrial areas of the city on a twenty to thirty- 
minute schedule from early morning until late 
evening. Fares were increased in late 1969 to 
twenty and fifteen cents cash, for adults and 
students respectively. 

In Kitchener-Waterloo, buses operate on a fre- 
quency of service ranging from five-minute inter- 
vals on main line routes at rush hour to twenty 
minutes on the main and secondary feeder lines. 
Some parts of the schedule do not operate in low 
passenger periods. The system had at the time of 
the preparation of the Data Book some 114 
employees and seventy-six vehicles. The Kitchener 
system carried in a peak month nearly as many 
passengers as the Galt system carried annually 
(about 800,000). Adult fares are six tickets for 
one dollar or twenty cents cash: children’s fares 
are three tickets for twenty-five cents or ten cents 
cash. 

No areas other than Galt and Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Bridgeport have municipal bus service. 
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Bus service in and between other municipalities 
is provided by private carriers. By this means 
persons wishing to go from Galt to Preston, 
Kitchener or Hespeler may take buses operating 
roughly on a one-half hour interval to Preston and 
slightly longer intervals for service to Kitchener 
and Hespeler and Guelph. This bus service is 
provided by Canada Coach Lines Ltd., and Gray 
Coach Lines Ltd., on their through buses. 

One local company provides an hourly service 
between Galt-Hespeler, and another local com- 
pany has started a Kitchener- Waterloo Town- 
ship - Hespeler service on a a trial basis, making 
the run twice daily. Except for inter-urban buses, 
there is no other public transit apart from school 
buses operated by, or on contract with, the Water- 
loo County Board of Education. 

It is apparent that both municipal systems 
operate on the basis of a “fare-box” financial 
policy. Both systems have been known to remove 
bus routes which prove to be “uneconomic” or 
for which fares do not carry the bulk of cost of 
operations. Both systems, Galt’s and Kitchener’s 
have recently shown operating profits. In June 
of 1968, Kitchener’s fare increase of five cents 
was blamed for a sudden reduction in bus use. 

It became evident during the Review through 
interviews and submissions that there is no ap- 
parent serious attempt as yet in this area to 
integrate policy on public transit and roads. Man- 
agers of both the Galt and Kitchener bus systems 
informed the Review that neither had been con- 
sulted at the time that traffic studies were being 
conducted. Traffic studies only indicate the num- 
ber of people to be moved by public transit as a 
statistical factor of ten or twelve percent and no 
appreciable account of public transit is taken in 
the overall design of the traffic system. 


There have been signs of a belief in some quar- 
ters that decisions regarding public transporta- 
tion should be made on considerations other than 
the net cost to the transit operator, thus taking 
greater account of public urban transportation as 
an instrument of social policy. Kitchener’s Plan- 
ning Director stated at the Review’s public hear- 
ings that he believed that more funds for research 
should be made available to enquire into the 
possibilities of expanding the usefulness of public 
transit. In September, 1968, criticism was directed 
at Kitchener council by a member of the Kitch- 


ener Public Utilities Commission who felt that 
with proper planning a major transit system could 
be developed, which would result in the saving of 
millions of dollars for taxpayers. 

The City of Waterloo in its brief to the Com- 
mission argued that “. . . co-operation between 
the Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo on the pro- 
vision of bus service has worked reasonably well 
in the past. However, we feel that the system 
could be better administered and capable of ex- 
panded service were it to be controlled by an area 
government body.” The brief went on to say that 
only municipalities which benefit would be ex- 
pected to pay any of the costs. 

The Kitchener Planning Board appealed for 
better co-ordination of transportation policy and 
greater financial assistance from the provincial 
and federal governments “for the operation, re- 
search and experimental projects .... It is our 
opinion that an integrated transportation system 
at the top level of a two-tier or a large-tier system 
is necessary.” These things were proposed in an 
effort to achieve the ability “to move people more 
quickly, easily and perhaps more economically 
than 6 and 8 lane roads.” 

The comment in the briefs and at the hearings 
seemed to suggest that at the present time the cir- 
cumstances were such that public transit could not 
play an important role in overall transportation 
policy. The comment from the City of Waterloo 
was thus that studies of road needs were called 
traffic studies rather than the more all-embracing 
term “transportation” studies. The figure of 
500,000 population was used, implying that this 
was the minimum figure upon which might be 
based more sophisticated modes of public tran- 
sit. The Town of Preston in its brief felt that bus 
transportation ought to be left as it is, and further 
suggested that it was not a service of Area sig- 
nificance. The Township of Waterloo, however, 
in its brief was more concerned about the future 
of the mobility of people and stated, “If this area 
is not to suffer motor strangulation, public transit 
of all kinds must form an increasingly large part 
in the future total transportation facility . . . the 
urgency for a plan to co-ordinate and expand 
these facilities cannot be over-emphasized (and) 
. .. should include co-ordinating all transportation 
facilities into a comprehensive transportation net- 
work and planning for future transportation 
needs, including road, rail, commuting, public 
transit and air service.” The City of Galt also 
foresaw a continuing need for expanding service 
and policy formation: “The Regional Council 
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should concern itself with transportation problems 
of a regional nature while gradually assuming 
responsibility for public transportation of every 
kind.” 


At present there is relatively little movement 
of people by public transit between the respective 
communities, except for the compact Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Bridgeport area. In part this is a com- 
ment on the strength of the ties between the 
various parts of the Area, but also, in the absence 
of a good public transportation network, the 
development of ties is impeded. 


If public transportation is to be viewed as a 
major influence in shaping the character of the 
community and the kind of development in its 
various parts, then transportation finance should 
be viewed in relation to other public expenditure. 
This presumably would mean an abandonment 
of the “fare-box philosophy” and an adoption of 
the approach that subsidies for transit would 
result in a net saving over subsidies for roads and 
parking. 


In its implementation, transportation policy 
will have a heavy impact upon financial resources. 
This will require a rational approach to establish- 
ing a broad program in order to make the most 
effective use of available funds. The present 
system of transportation decision-making appears 
to be un-coordinated and severely fragmented. If 
an integrated policy for major streets, traffic 
control and related planning is to be effected, it 
would appear that the role of the “fare-box” 
should be revised and tax support accepted as a 
useful financial instrument in framing transporta- 
tion policy. This, in turn, begs the question of 
policy control and whether or not it is more 
appropriate that a duly elected council with re- 
sponsibility for allocating all local resources 
should be in control of, among other things, 
transportation policy, rather than a special-pur- 
pose body which has no taxing authority and is 
not required to relate its expenditures to the 
requirements of other services. The kinds of 
transportation facilities established will have a 
great bearing on the direction and extent of 
growth in the area and, of course, the quality of 
life of the community. The integration of such 
important facilities into an overall concept for 
the community will not be advanced if it is.under- 
taken by an ad hoc or special-purpose body. It 
must be undertaken by a body that has a wide 
view of what the community should be as the 
result of policy for many services, not just one. 


The “box” theory of government, whereby each 
service is directed by a separate policy-making 
body, will not accomplish the kind of results a 
rapidly urbanizing society requires. 

A transportation policy which consists simply 
of a network of expressways will not only pile 
more people upon more people and thereby exert 
heavy social cost but it will also succeed in creat- 
ing added financial burdens upon an already 
heavily-laden property-tax base. Construction and 
acquisition dollars are not the only financial cost 
related to roads. As expressways broaden and 
lengthen across the municipality, the taxable 
assessment of the expressway site is pre-empted 
and lost for a very long time in favour of benefits 
which are not always easy to measure. 


Rail Transportation and the Influence 
of Metropolitan Toronto © 


In another aspect of transportation, more in 
the nature of inter-city communication, reasonably 
good railway passenger service to the east and 
west is provided through Kitchener and Guelph 
by Canadian National Railways and through Galt 
by Canadian Pacific. Through Kitchener and 
Guelph, Canadian National operates four west- 
bound trains to Stratford and Sarnia or Windsor 
and three eastbound trains to Toronto. An addi- 
tional two trains eastbound originate in Guelph, 
and one westbound terminates there. The daily 
service by Canadian Pacific now provided to Galt 
is a dayliner service coming from Windsor each 
morning to Toronto and returning each evening. 
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Proximity to the Toronto metropolitan area is 
having some effect upon the rail service and will 
have more in future. Guelph fell within the Metro- 
politan Toronto Transportation Study completed 
in 1968, and some of its alternative proposals 
foresaw major developments in Guelph. Certainly, 
if the proposals for improved transportation to 
Guelph were carried out, and if the major increase 
in the population of Guelph which is projected in 
that study occurs, the effect will be to create 
strong ties between Toronto and Guelph and thus 
bring the Waterloo Area increasingly under the 
influence of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The fragmented nature of public transportation 
facilities in the Area is partly a result of the his- 
tory of private firms providing inter-urban bus 
service in the Area. It is also an indicator of how 
strongly, or loosely, the various local communities 
are related to one another. 

The loose division of responsibility for trans- 
portation between utilities commissions, municipal 
roads departments and planning boards is also a 
factor which inhibits consideration of transporta- 
tion requiring a number of alternative forms, as 
a whole. Not enough details are yet available to 
judge the significance of the Province’s recent 
proposals to assist various forms of transporta- 
tion, except that it does place public transporta- 
tion in a wider perspective. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION 


All the urban municipalities of the Waterloo 
Area have Commissions which are responsible for 
local distribution of electric power. These bodies, 
called Public Utilities Commissions in the Cities 
and Towns, except for Hespeler’s which is called a 
Hydro - Electric Commission, are composed of 
from three to five members, including the head of 
council ex officio. The members are, other than 
the head of council, elected at the same time as 
the regular civic elections and may not be mem- 
bers of council. 


The Public Utilities Commissions have multiple 
responsibilities. The Public Utilities Commission 
in Galt has responsibility as well for water supply 
and distribution and for the public transit system. 
The Kitchener Public Utilities Commission is re- 
sponsible for public transit and for gas distribution 
as well as electrical distribution (water comes 
under a separate commission discussed else- 
where). In the City of Waterloo, the Town of 
Elmira and the Town of Preston, the respective 
Public Utilities Commissions are responsible for 
both electrical distribution and water. 


In the Town of New Hamburg, the Public 
Utilities Commission is appointed by council and 
has responsibility only for electricity — water is 
under the control of the municipal council. Except 
for calling it a Hydro Commission the situation is 
essentially the same in Hespeler. In the Viilages of 
Ayr and Bridgeport and the Police Village of 
Baden, a commission is responsible for electrical 
distribution. The Village of Wellesley has a Hydro 
Commission appointed by Council. In the rural 
parts of the Area the electrical power distribution 
is provided by the Rural Operating Area of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission’s office 
at Guelph. 


It was suggested to the Review Commission 
that the difference between rural and urban rates 
for power to the consumer is from eight to ten 
percent (higher in the rural areas). This is due 
essentially to the lower cost per household because 
of proximity and lower costs of lines, poles, etc., 
per customer. The rate charged (see Table 11-1) 
for urban users is basically the same rate as that 
from the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commis- 
sion, and variation from this depends upon load 
and voltage factors. In urban areas some further 
efficiency is possible, such as economies in billing 
(especially where other utilities are included). 
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In some cases, as in Kitchener and Waterloo, 
transformers worth about one million dollars 
apiece are owned by the local commission, where- 
as Galt has not paid out this amount but depends 
upon the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission for such service. Some saving is made by 
those with their own transformers because they 
may control voltage and load efficiency to meet 
their own needs. 


Where two or more commissions are operating 
side by side, it has been suggested that certain 
economies might be made if they worked jointly. 
In the Galt-Preston-Hespeler area, for example, 
the purchase of a transformer to serve all three 
might be appropriate, and a more efficient use of 
personnel and equipment would be possible. One 
utilities manager suggested that the effective 
operating area was that which could more eco- 
nomically be serviced in terms of construction and 
maintenance of lines, inspections, etc. from an 
urban centre rather than by alternative means. 
This criterion is at variance with the economics of 
distribution, where rural rates are higher because 
of the lower population density. There is however, 
no real reason why a utilities commission could 
not have a separate rate structure where there are 
extensive rural areas within their jurisdiction, 
essentially following the practice of Ontario 
Hydro. 

The Galt-Preston-Hespeler and the New Ham- 
burg-Baden Commissions have discussed various 
means of co-operation, such as standardization of 
equipment, joint purchasing and co-operation in 
specialized services with some success. 


As can be seen, public utilities commissions’ 
responsibilities may be many and varied. Their 
reason for their separate identity is based on an 
element of special pleading. In particular it has 
been argued that electrical distribution is such a 
complicated subject that one is required to have 
special knowledge to do the job well. This argu- 
ment seems somewhat weakened when it is con- 
sidered that in the final analysis it is the Ontario 
Hydro that sets standards for operation and rules 
on financial practices, including rates. 


The establishment of the public utilities com- 
missions is a good example of how special ar- 
rangements which may be justified at one time 
can become entrenched and a set of vested in- 
terests created. 


When the utilities commissions were first estab- 
lished about sixty years ago the application of 
electricity in manufacturing was relatively new, 
and its availability was considered so critical to the 
well-being of a community that municipalities 
either bought out existing private companies or 
pioneered the provision of electrical services them- 
selves. Out of these local initiatives came the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, as a 
co-operative agency for the generation and distri- 
bution of power to local commissions. 

Today the circumstances are quite different. 
Electrical power is now so widely used as to be 
almost taken for granted. It is not that there are 
no special problems, but that many of the main 
policies and practices have been established. At 
the local level, electrical distribution has ceased 
to be a matter of public debate, the Commissions 
being largely concerned with administrative and 
executive matters. 

Similarly the Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission is now in effect a crown corporation, 
and the co-operative aspect, while still significant, 
has been overshadowed by the growing importance 
of Ontario Hydro as the body establishing stan- 
dards and practices. 


Electrical distribution is probably the least re- 
lated to other services of all local government 
activities. Integrating it with other activities has 
obvious advantages in economizing in accounting, 
purchasing and other administrative matters, as 
has in fact been done in the instances where 
utilities commissions have also been given respon- 
sibility for water supply, public transit and gas 
distribution. It is also clear that some of the com- 
missions such as Baden and Wellesley are so small 
as to be very limited in their resources, and one 
suspects that the main reason for their existence 
is that because of certain features of Ontario 
Hydro’s rate structure, establishing a commission 
results in lower local power rates. Unfortunately 
none of the local commissions appeared at the 
hearings, and consequently information on some 
of these points is limited. 


Three comments may be offered. The first is 
that the technical nature of electrical distribution 
and the pervasive nature of the controls by On- 
tario Hydro is such that, even if electrical distri- 
bution were to be made a direct local (or perhaps 
even a provincial) responsibility, the consequences 
for the standard of service would be very slight — 
municipal electrical departments appear to func- 
tion quite satisfactorily in other Canadian juris- 
dictions. There could be some substantial benefits 
in integrating accounting, certain purchasing and 
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other administrative procedures, and in having 
common personnel policies and practices. 

The second aspect is that there is no discernible 
reason why electrical distribution should be 
selected, from among the great range of local 
services under various boards to be an elected 
rather than an appointed body. The result is to 
complicate the electorate procedures, and there is 
no evidence that the electorate takes any great 
interest in the Utilities Commissions elections, at 
least in the urban municipalities, with the result 
that the same members get returned almost auto- 
matically year after year. 

A third problem relates to capital finance. 
Although the utilities are in effect self-supporting, 
and indeed have accumulated substantial sur- 
pluses, their debt appears to be lumped in with 
all the other debt which is a direct liability on the 
taxpayer. The result appears to be a distortion 
of the capital budgeting process in that utility 
debt is included in the calculations of allowable 
debt for a municipality, so that if money is bor- 
rowed for utility purposes, it results in a reduction 
in the amounts that may be borrowed for other 
purposes. The result must often be a distortion 
of the capital financing process. 


Observations and Recommendations 


It is difficult to understand why a municipal 
council with the aid of managerial people com- 
petent in electrical matters could not act as guar- 
dians of the local public interest with respect to 
relations with Ontario Hydro. Under the Statutes 
of Ontario (the Public Utilities Act), the property 
related to electrical distribution is clearly vested 
in the municipal corporation, not the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The division of policy responsibility again, as 
in other fields, leads to unwieldy policy-making 
and clouds the issue of responsibility. 


Recommendations 


1. That operations of utilities commissions be- 
come a direct responsibility of the municipal 
councils, possibly functioning through a commit- 
tee of council. 

2. That if the abolition of commissions is not 
acceptable, then the commissions should become 
appointed rather than elected bodies, and that 
councils have some degree of control over the 
administrative aspects of their operations so as 
to achieve economies, and follow uniform prac- 
tices throughout all the local government services 
in an area. 


Table 11-1 


COST OF HYDRO SERVICE TO MUNICIPALITIES 
IN THE WATERLOO AREA 1967 


Average Cost per Kwh. 


Indust. 
Resid. Comm. Power 
Service Service Service 
Municipality Pop. Customers % $ $ $ 
Cities 
Galt 33,908 10,636 31.4 1.18 133 0.92 
Kitchener 94,956 29,860 31.4 1.06 123 0.92 
Waterloo 31,296 8,798 28.1 1.15 1.19 0.97 
Towns 
Elmira 4,165 1,433 34.4 iL stl 1.54 1.02 
Hespeler 5,505 1,739 31.6 1.16 1.54 0.86 
New Hamburg 2,466 864 BLO 1.07 1.50 1.48 
Preston 13,533 4,166 30.8 1.11 1.43 1.01 
Villages 
Ayr 1,119 417 37.3 1.07 154 1.64 
Bridgeport 2,103 601 28.6 1.25 1.46 2.02 
Wellesley 728 314 43.1 1.23 1.50 2.14 


Source: 1967 Annual Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The Waterloo County Health Unit 


The Waterloo County Health Unit, servicing a 
provincially designated health district, was estab- 
lished in April, 1968. It resulted from the amal- 
gamation of the Kitchener Board of Health, the 
Waterloo Board of Health and the Waterloo 
County Health Unit which, along with the muni- 
cipalities of Waterloo County, included Galt. The 
union was encouraged by the 1967 Amendments 
to the Public Health Act which provided financial 
advantages to those health units amalgamating to 
form designated health districts. Waterloo County 
provides the basis for one of twenty-nine such 
health districts in the Province. 


Prior to the 1967 Amendments, the Cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo both had boards of health. 
Kitchener received a twenty-five percent provin- 
cial operating grant, since it provided health ser- 
vices involving full-time qualified staff. Waterloo, 
however, received no grant since its medical 
officer was employed only part-time. The County 
Health Unit at that time served the County as 
well as the City of Galt. Since it was a joint health 
unit and employed full-time professional staff, it 
received a fifty percent operating grant from the 
Province. 

The main provisions of the 1967 Amendments 
to the Public Health Act were:— 

—that all municipalities not at present provid- 
ing full-time public health services were re- 
quired to establish a health unit or join an 
existing unit. 

—that the Province would pay a twenty-five 
percent grant for operating costs to municipal 
boards of health which provided satisfactory 
health services involving full-time qualified 
staff. 

—that grants to cities within health units would 
be raised to the level of fifty percent, which 
had been paid previously only to rural muni- 
cipalities within health units. 

—that the formation of health districts incor- 
porating several health units would be en- 
couraged by the introduction of a seventy- 
five percent grant by the Province for operat- 
ing costs to such districts. 

—that the Province would pay two-thirds of 
the capital costs of the health districts. 

Following these amendments and after con- 
siderable soul-searching, first Waterloo (in Janu- 
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ary 1968) and then Kitchener (in April 1968) 
joined with the County Health Unit to form the 
Waterloo County Health Unit. 


The new Waterloo County Health Unit now 
became eligible for the seventy-five percent grant 
towards its operating costs. This means a con- 
siderable saving in relative sharing of cost by each 
municipality. The Health Unit levies a per capita 
charge from all member municipalities. In 1967, 
prior to the amalgamation, the provision of health 
services cost Waterloo $2.03 per capita (no 
grant), Kitchener $1.59 per capita (twenty-five 
percent grant) and the County which included 
Galt $1.11 per capita (fifty percent grant). It was 
calculated at that time that if the health units 
joined together, and thus became eligible for the 
seventy-five percent grant, the per capita cost of 
health services for each municipality would drop 
to about eighty cents. 


The Waterloo County Health Unit has now 
been in operation for more than a year. It is run 
by a ten-member appointed board composed of 
three provincial appointees drawn from the area, 
three members appointed by Kitchener Council, 
two by County Council, and one each by Galt 
and Waterloo. The provincial representatives are 
appointed for three-year terms while the municipal 
members are appointed by each new council i.e. 
of Kitchener, Waterloo and Galt for two-year 
terms and of the County for one-year terms. The 
appointees may also be elected or lay representa- 
tives, although at present there is only one mem- 
ber of the board who is also an elected represen- 
tative. One of the provincial appointees has been 
elected chairman. The headquarters for the Health 
Unit is located in Kitchener, with another office 
in Galt. The former Medical Officer of Health 
for Kitchener has been appointed Chief Medical 
Officer of Health for the County Health Unit. 


The 1969 budget for the Health Unit was 
$778,550. With the seventy-five percent provin- 
cial grant, the cost to the municipalities amounted 
to only $194,637, or about eighty-five cents per 
head. More than three quarters of the budget was 
allocated for staff salaries and benefits. The pre- 
sent staff of the Health Unit totals eighty-five 
people and consists of four medical doctors (in- 
cluding the Medical Officer of Health and the 
Director of School Health Services), two dentists, 
one veterinarian and forty-three nurses. 


The County Health Unit is concerned with the 
collection and recording of births, deaths and 
morbidity; the control of communicable diseases; 
environmental sanitation, such as food processing 
and retailing and sewage disposal;’ personal ser- 
vices, such as pre- and post-natal care, child 
health and immunization clinics, school medical 
services, and dental services. In addition the 
Health Unit is responsible for the licencing of 
nursing homes, day nurseries and tourist camps, 
and the investigation of nuisances and complaints. 
Local by-laws which even remotely contain refer- 
ences relating to community health such as plumb- 
ing, air pollution and garbage collection often 
include clauses involving the Health Unit. 


The substantial grants that the Provincial 
Government now directs to public health activity 
clearly underline the importance attached to these 
programs by the Province. Where just three years 
ago some cities received no provincial aid for 
their public health services, cities may now receive 
the seventy-five percent provincial grant. It is 
apparent, however, that many municipalities did 
not realize that increased grants were meant to 
imply and bring about improved standards and 
costlier programs. One of the reasons the Pro- 
vince increased its grants was for the stated objec- 
tive of upgrading public health practices generally, 
and this meant greater overall expenditure. The 
present grant system reflects, again, a provin- 
cially chosen field of local need in which the Pro- 
vince takes the lion’s share of the cost but to 
which municipalities must contribute a significant 
share. 


Hospitals 


There are three major General Hospitals in the 
Waterloo County Area, namely: the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Hospital, a municipal hospital with the 
Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo and the County 
of Waterloo making appointments to its Board 
and being responsible for its financial support at 
the local level; St. Mary’s General Hospital, also 
in Kitchener, which is operated by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph (Diocese of Hamilton) and has a Lay 
Advisory Board of fifteen members, three of 
whom are appointed by the Cities of Kitchener 
and Waterloo and the County; and the South 
Waterloo Memorial Hospital, located in Galt, 
which is a private corporation, although the City 
of Galt, the Towns of Hespeler and Preston and 
the Township of North Dumfries may approve 


1By private individuals, mostly the installation and operation of 
septic tank systems. 
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the election of sixteen members of the Board of 
Directors (See Table 12-1). 

In addition, there is the Freeport Sanatorium 
in Kitchener and the Elmira Private Hospital. 

The Provincial Government pays two thirds of 
the capital costs for hospitals. The remaining 
third is borne locally. The operating costs of the 
hospitals are covered by the Ontario Hospital In- 
surance Plan. 


In late 1968 the Waterloo County Hospital 
Planning Council was set up, consisting of four 
representatives from each of the General Hos- 
pitals and the Freeport Sanatorium. This Council 
provides a means of exchanging ideas and avoid- 
ing duplication of services. To further this end, 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission re- 
quires that member hospitals submit expansion 
plans to the Hospital Planning Council as well as 
to the Commission. 


In the matter of capital cost, the amounts ex- 
pected through either municipally-allocated aid 
or private donation can be substantial when 
measured against other local capital needs. The 
lines of control that municipal councils hold over 
such expenditures is indeed tenuous, in spite of 
the municipally “approved” board members. The 
point is not that there be any objection to the 
vital provision of hospitals but rather that the 
share left here for municipal coffers to meet is one 
more charge upon a limited tax base. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses 


In the Waterloo County Area, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses (a private, voluntary organiza- 
tion) operates through two branches, namely 
those of North Waterloo and South Waterloo. 
The North Waterloo branch serves the Cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo, the Towns of Elmira and 
New Hamburg, the Village of Bridgeport and the 
Townships of Wellesley, Wilmot, Woolwich and 
part of Waterloo Township. The South Waterloo 
branch provides service to the City of Galt, the 
Towns of Hespeler and Preston, the Village of 
Ayr, and the Townships of North Dumfries and 
that part of Waterloo not served by the North 
Waterloo branch. 


The primary function of the Order is to provide 
skilled nursing care through visits to patients in 
their own homes, and to combine this care with 
health teaching to the patient and family .A total 
of fourteen nurses is employed by the two 
branches in Waterloo County. 

The North and South Waterloo Victorian 
Order branches are financed through three main 


sources: fees for service, grants made by muni- 
cipalities, and voluntary funds raised through the 
Order’s own local campaigns, Community Service 
Fund (Galt) or Federated Charities (Preston). 
The Victorian Order of Nurses does not partici- 
pate in the Federated Charities of Kitchener and 
Waterloo. Each branch is responsible for financ- 
ing the service in its area. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is one of those 
highly valuable service organizations that rely 
upon a variety of financial resources to carry on 
their important work. In an attempt to make its 
operation more efficient, the Order took the initia- 
tive of re-organizing Waterloo County into the 
two branches (January, 1967), North and South. 
These larger units, said the Victorian Order of 
Nurses’ brief to the Commission, are found to be 
more efficient, with better utilization of nursing 
personnel who have varying levels of experience. 
“Reorganization results in improved quality of 
care to the patients. A well administered large 
branch does not cost less money to operate.” The 
raising of money is still a problem and presents 
a confused picture. There is a lack of uniformity 
in the manner in which grants are made to the 
two branches in the Waterloo Area. The Home- 
makers’ and Nurses’ Services Act is proving valu- 
able to the Victorian Order in financing service 
to persons who qualify, under the Act, for pay- 
ment. The legislation is permissive, however, and 
not all municipalities in the County have imple- 
mented the Act, nor do all that have participate 
to the extent permitted in the legislation. 


The inconsistencies in and variety of sources 
of financial support are illustrated in Table 12-2. 
In the Kitchener-Waterloo area the majority of 
the funds are raised through grants and payment 
for services by municipalities (taxation), while 
in Galt-Preston-Hespeler about one-quarter of the 
financial support is tax money, another quarter 
being raised through voluntary funds. When so 
much tax support is going to a so-called private 
organization, questions of accountability and 
public control are raised again. Should such an 
organization be told to find its own sources of 
revenue other than taxation? The vital role of the 
V.O.N., integral to a well-rounded community 
social and health service, should be recognized 
and nourished in new organizational and financial 
relationships with local government. 


Observations and Recommendations 


As in the case of the Conservation Authority, 
the rdle of the three provincially appointed mem- 
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bers of the Board of Health is obscure. What is 
more, as one studies the wide inter-connection and 
inter-relationship between health services and 
other activities of importance in the community, 
one is struck by the relative isolation of the policy- 
making body (the appointed board) from the 
others who make decisions in the related activities. 
The close relationships between the public 
health program and other matters vital to the 
community are many, as the brief presented by 
the Board of Health for the City of Kitchener 
points out. In its summary, the brief states that 
“the Health Unit or Department of Health oc- 
cupies a central position in the life of any com- 
munity. Its ramifications and associations with 
welfare, education, recreation, have brought it to 
the point where its interests may be said to be 
not merely in the area of Health but in the area 
of Human Development. Because of this a modern 
Health Unit must be sensitive to any interferences 
with Human Development and either initiate 
means to correct those deterring factors or at 
least enter into discussion or give support to other 
agencies who may be striving to correct them.” 


If the matters raised here are as vital as is 
suggested, will discussion offer sufficient guar- 
antee that they will be dealt with in a suitable 
manner? Does not the integral fabric of the com- 
munity life described in the brief also imply that 
a more integral decision-making procedure should 
be established? The central question must be: if 
the modern Health Unit is not “sensitive to any 
interferences with Human Development”, or if 
the general health of the community is not suc- 
cessfully sustained, how does the public go about 
seeing that it is? 

The character of the health services being pro- 
vided and the ways in which they are made avail- 
able to the community is obviously changing, with 
the rising standard of care and increasing govern- 
mental financing of health services. For local 
governments it has become evident in the func- 
tions of the medical officer of health and his staff. 
Some of the functions have been taken over by 
the province starting with the setting of standards 
in milk processing and water purity. The powers 
with regard to standards of housing were never 
very strong, and in time will no doubt be absorbed 
in more general by-laws governing minimum 
standards. A good deal of the traditional work 
in connection with infectious diseases have been 
overtaken by medical advances. These transfers 
of function is an essential part of the improve- 
ment in the quality of public services. The rele- 
vant question today is, has the medical office 


pioneered in news areas as changes in need be- 
come apparent? The general conclusion must be 
a modified yes. The qualification that must be 
made is that as the medical advisor of the muni- 
cipality, he should be commenting on the health 
aspects of a wide variety of public activities in- 
cluding the deficiencies in health services in the 
area, the problems of health in the urban environ- 
ment, on the particular health needs of the aged. 

Instead the emphasis tends to remain within 
the traditional pattern of preventive medicine and 
medical services in the public sector such as the 
school health service. 
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In part at least the blame must be laid on the 
isolation of the public health services from the 
other local government bodies — an isolation 
which has in many ways been reinforced by there 
being sixteen municipalities, all of which have 
activities related to health, but only one health 
unit. It is perhaps symptomatic of the situation 
that it is proposed to build the new health unit 
offices near the boundary between Galt and Pres- 
ton and over a mile from the office of any other 
local body. 


Table 12-1 


NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS AVAILABLE IN THE WATERLOO 
COUNTY AREA, 1968 
ee oe ee 


Active 

Hospital Treatment Chronic Convalescent Total 
Elmira 

Elmira Private 17 17 
Galt 

South Waterloo Memorial 267 267 
Kitchener-Waterloo 

Freeport Sanatorium Tse i) 88 

Kitchener-Waterloo 327 ililil 438 

St. Mary’s General B72 372 
Total Available 983 184 15 1,182 


Number of Additional Hospital Beds Under Construction in the Waterloo 
County Area 1968 


Active 


Hospital Treatment Chronic Psychiatric Total 
Kitchener-Waterloo 562 111 60 733 
Table 12-2 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES 
NORTH WATERLOO AND SOUTH WATERLOO BRANCHES 


Source of Revenue for 1966 by Percentage for Each Branch 
Located in Waterloo Area 


North South 
Waterloo Waterloo 
“) % 

Nursing Fees 

Fees from Patients 25-2 32.0 

Homemakers’ and Nurses’ Services Act 6.0 9.7 
Grants 

City of Kitchener 

City of Waterloo 53.8 

Other : 

City of Galt 

Town of Preston 

Town of Hespeler 24.4 

Other 
Community Chests 

City of Galt 

Town of Preston 28.3 
Fund Raising Activities 4.4 3.8 
Income from bequests, sale of bonds, special funds, 

bank interest, etc. 10.6 1.8 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Welfare 


The effects of rapid growth, the change in the 
characteristics of population and industry, have 
altered the fabric of society. These changes in 
turn have been accompanied by increasingly ser- 
ious social disorganization, the singular of which 
is much greater upon some individuals and parts 
of society than others. Such conditions as job in- 
security, family dislocation, inadequate housing, 
family breakdown, disorientation of youth, in- 
security of aged, mental illness and crime are 
recognized as being related to the changed nature 
of the world we live in. These problems have 
serious effects upon the community at large, and 
different groups at different times have felt that 
solutions must be found by the community, not 
left to individual efforts and charitable organiza- 
tions. Yet the resulting attack upon anything as 
complex as social problems takes many forms and 
comes from many sources and certainly is not yet 
comprehensive. 

Governments see, at times with clarity, at times 
with difficulty, at times not at all, the role they 
can play in assisting those who are in distress from 
social or physical causes. Both the provincial and 
local governments take an important part in 
attacking the problems of the needy. But their 
services by no means cover all of the vital areas 
of social service. (Indeed, many argue that they 
do not deal adequately with even those problems 
that they have taken as their responsibility.) A 
great variety of needs are recognized and efforts 
are made to meet them by private or voluntary 
agencies — those operating outside the public or 
governmental sphere. The framework of the total 
welfare or social service program is difficult to 
define and the limits of service and division of 
responsibility are unclear. To say that social ser- 
vice is essentially a three-unit structure (municipal, 
provincial, private) is to over-simplify the descrip- 
tion (quite apart from the basic federal involve- 
ment through the Canada Pension Plan, Family 
Allowance, etc.), for the complexities within the 
so-called units are almost endless. This can easily 
be seen in outlining the welfare services at the 
municipal level. 


Municipal Government and Welfare 


Those categories of welfare activity in which 
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municipal government is engaged may be de- 
scribed as providing, essentially, financial assist- 
ance to persons in need of general welfare help — 
that is, unemployed persons or persons requiring 
nursing home care, homes for the aged, or home- 
making and nursing services. 

Considerable financial aid is provided for 
locally-administered welfare programs by the Pro- 
vincial Government. In almost all instances of 
approved general welfare assistance, municipalities 
may recover eighty percent of the cost of their 
welfare service (fifty percent for certain optional 
services) from the Provincial authority (half of 
which in turn is recovered by the Province from 
federal authorities) leaving the municipality with 
twenty percent of the cost of mandatory service 
(i.e. the services the municipality is obliged to 
provide to eligible applicants). The municipalities 
are required to meet the entire cost of local ad- 
ministration related to the welfare service, and 
this cost therefore is excluded from grant calcula- 
tions. One of the reasons for this, presumably, is 
to eliminate any argument about deciding what 
costs in general administration are properly as- 
signed to Welfare Administration. 

The rules for determining eligibility for assist- 
ance through municipal programs are laid down, 
essentially, by the Provincial authority. However, 
the application of these rules (the important deci- 
sion as to who is, under the rules, eligible for 
welfare aid) is left to local interpretation, and 
certainly the staffing arrangements (that is, who 
will in effect carry on the welfare program) are a 
matter for local determination. Decisions such as 
these are the direct responsibility of council. 
There are no council-appointed special-purpose 
bodies to which councils may turn for advice on 
welfare matters within the present scope of muni- 
cipal service (there are however many voluntary 
bodies concerned with welfare who provide cer- 
tain kinds of assistance and who do give advice. 

As noted, each council determines the staff 
arrangements it considers to be necessary for its 
own program. The Cities of the Waterloo Area 
are the only municipalities that employ full-time 
welfare staff. In the Towns, Villages and Town- 
ships, in only two instances are there employees 
for whom welfare administration is a prime re- 
sponsibility. In the case of Waterloo Township, 
the welfare administrator spends time on other 
civic duties in addition to welfare service. In the 


case of North Dumfries an employee of the Town- 
ship now has the welfare case-load to handle 
exclusively, although it is not a full-time job. In 
all of the remaining municipalities the Clerk or 
Clerk-Treasurer usually performs the duties of 
welfare administrator." As administrative arrange- 
ments vary among the municipalities, so do the 
numbers of persons, or case-load, served. The 
Cities, reasonably enough, had the most cases at 
the point in time covered by a Commission ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. In October, 1966, Galt 
had 228 cases; Kitchener, 259; and Waterloo, 
eighty-nine. At the same time in the Towns, Vil- 
lages and Townships no case-load exceeded 
twenty-eight (Preston) while most counted less 
than ten cases. 


Many cases served involve family problems re- 
sulting from desertions, separations or divorces, 
or the imprisonment of the head of the family. 
Financial aid is also given to families whose in- 
comes have been reduced by illness. Indeed, these 
cases represent a very heavy proportion of those 
receiving aid. 

It is noteworthy in these circumstances that 
nowhere in the administration of municipal wel- 
fare are trained social workers employed. None 
of the municipalities in the Area employ profes- 
sional workers who have university degrees of 
any kind in social work, psychology or psychiatry. 

Permissive legislation (the General Welfare 
Assistance Act) provides that the County can 
assume responsibility for welfare by agreement 
from the constituent municipalities. The Commis- 
sion understands that one reason why the County 
has hesitated to enter this field is that it is 
awaiting the outcome of general municipal re- 
forms that are expected for the Area. The County 
now participates in welfare in a limited way, in 
its involvement with homes for the aged in the 
County (which are discussed under public hous- 
ing). 

The total amount expended on municipal wel- 
fare in 1965 was approximately $800,000. This 
figure for welfare represents about four percent 
of the total gross local municipal expenditure for 
all municipal services. When Provincial Grants of 
some $300,000 are deducted, the municipal finan- 
cial involvement is very small and is essentially 
directed towards child welfare (in 1965, 
$350,000). Recent changes in grant legislation 
have increased provincial responsibility for the 
cost of child welfare. 


1At time of writing Preston and Hespeler are considering 
hiring a person to administer welfare for both these municipalities 
jointly. 
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Municipalities may engage in other welfare 
activities which are not eligible for grant support. 
These do not amount to much in terms of money 
but are of great importance to the individuals 
affected as they are usually “residual cases” which 
do not fit into any established assistance category 
such as emergency housing and subsidizing volun- 
tary agencies working in related areas such as 
family counselling. 

In an article appearing in The Municipal World, 
March, 1968, J. G. Atwood (Director of Welfare 
Services, City of Hamilton) expressed the opinion 
that in spite of the legislation removing long-term 
welfare cases from municipal jurisdiction, the 
municipal welfare officer will continue to be the 
person to grant immediate assistance to individ- 
uals and families in need, even though they might 
be obvious candidates for Provincial Family Bene- 
fits or Federal Old Age Security: 

The Province never has been set up to grant 
assistance in an emergency or in a hurry... 
even though . . . receiving full benefits from 
the Province, (people) still have to turn to the 
municipality for assistance should a cheque be 
lost or delayed, or should an emergency arise 
requiring immediate aid. 
The Province is not able to assist directly in 
supplying homemakers or nursing services, day 
nursery care, nursing home care, moving furni- 
ture or even supplying furniture, indigent bur- 
ials, ambulance service, dentures, eye-glasses, 
prescriptions, etc. etc. All these must be pro- 
cessed through the municipal welfare adminis- 
trator... 


In Mr. Atwood’s opinion more time will be 
available to local welfare administrators (under 
the new legislation, more of the long-term case 
load will be turned over to the Province). The 
time saved, he feels, should be used to do a more 
thorough job of those responsibilities left to local 
jurisdiction. These include assessment on intake, 
court work, exploring job training and employ- 
ment opportunities, health assessment, the use of 
teaching homemakers, nursing services, day nur- 
series and “generally giving more attention to 
cases than has been possible in the past”. 


Provincial Government 
Administration of Welfare 


As indicated, a number of welfare categories 
are directly administered by the provincial author- 
ities. The Provincial Department of Social and 
Family Services through its established regions 
attends to the recently expanded legislation deal- 


ing with mother’s allowances, dependent father’s 
allowances, old age assistance and care of the 
blind and disabled, and also provides supervision 
in the field of day nurseries. Of direct interest to 
the Commission is Regional Welfare Office No. 
5, which covers Waterloo, Wellington and Brant 
Counties. The Region has its head office in 
Kitchener with sub-offices in Galt, Guelph and 
Brantford. There are currently twenty-three em- 
ployees, five of whom are clerical staff, the 
remaining eighteen devote their time to the 
administration of the welfare program. Of the 
eighteen, one, a “rehabilitation services counsel- 
lor”, has a degree in social work. A recent count 
showed that the region carried a case-load of 
2,785. This is an average case-load for each of 
the eighteen welfare workers of 309. 


Child Welfare 


Over many years in this Province, special 
emphasis has been placed upon the protection of 
children. The distinction between adult and child 
services has been perpetuated in the continuing 
development of Children’s Aid Societies’ which, 
though directed largely by non-elected persons, 
have over their long history gained quasi-govern- 
mental status and are now almost completely 
dependent upon public funds. The entire Waterloo 
Area is served by a single Children’s Aid Society 
(for the County of Waterloo). With offices in 
Kitchener and Galt, the Society aids “anyone 
within Waterloo County (including the Cities) in 
need of help concerning physical or emotional 
needs or problems of children (infancy to sixteen 
years).” The Waterloo County Children’s Aid 
Society has a staff of fifty-four persons (ten of 
whom have social work training). The majority 
of those aided are children. However, all age 
groups are represented in the Society’s work. In 
1966, for example, the Children’s Aid Society 
served some 1,737 persons in the age group one 
to sixteen years and 1,562 persons in the age 
group seventeen to sixty-four years. Those sixty- 
five years of age and over receiving assistance 
numbered only ten. Some eighty persons applying 
for help were referred to other agencies. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society is concerned with placing 
children for adoption or in foster homes, and in 
protecting them in the home. This in turn in- 
volves the Children’s Aid Society with related 
family problems, such as juvenile delinquency and 
the investigation and supervision of foster homes, 


1When they deal with adults, they do so in relation to the 
problems of children, which are their basic concern. 
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as well as its more direct work with children. In 
handling the problems, people other than the 
children themselves are invariably drawn in, and 
preventive work necessarily raises questions about 
environments which are conducive to or accent- 
uate welfare problems. 

The financial assistance provided by the muni- 
cipalities of the Area totalled nearly $200,000, 
and the Province contributed more than $300,000. 
Federal contributions came to $13,000, so that 
the Society’s total budget was more than a half 
million dollars in 1966. In 1969, the budget of 
Children’s Aid Society is reported to be over 
$1,000,000, a considerable increase in three years 
which is accounted for by expanding program 
and staff. The increased staff has served to estab- 
lish more reasonable and effective case-loads per 
case worker. According to the Director, there has 
been a rapid increase in the demands on the 
Society’s services in recent years, which cannot be 
accounted for by the population increase and the 
easier financial position, and which he suspects 
have their roots at least in part in changing social 
attitude and patterns, particularly greater popula- 
tion mobility and a less closely-knit family style. 


While legally a voluntary agency to whose 
board municipalities appoint some members (no 
fewer than four), changes in recent years have 
made the Children’s Aid Society almost totally 
dependent on public funds. In these circumstances 
it is difficult to see how its continuance as a 
private agency can be defended. 


Private or Voluntary Welfare 
Agencies in the Waterloo Area 


Governmental welfare programs by no means 
cover all the categories of vital social need within 
the community. A vast number of so-called volun- 
tary or private agencies or groups augment public 
activity in the welfare field. 


It is not possible to describe all of these groups 
by any simple system of classification. Some are 
welfare agencies, some are projects of service 
clubs, youth organizations, or churches. Some 
have professional, salaried staff, others do not. 
Some receive financial assistance only from pri- 
vate sources, such as community fund campaigns 
(in Galt, the Community Services Fund and in 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Federated Charities) or their 
own individual fund-raising drives, while some 
receive financial support from both public and 
private sources. Some have elected persons or 
public officials on their governing bodies and 
some do not. Some receive continuing municipal 


or other government aid, while some receive it 
only on an ad hoc basis. 


In the Kitchener-Waterloo area there are well 
Over sixty private agencies and groups which could 
be said to be involved in community service of 
one kind or another. In the Galt area the number 
exceeds two dozen. Depending upon one’s defini- 
tion of welfare or social service, the numbers 
could be much larger. 


A partial list of the major organizations and 
the service they provide may help to illustrate the 
broad spectrum of social need and organizational 
response. 


There are two Family Service Bureaus serving 
the Waterloo Area, the Family Service Bureau of 
South Waterloo (office in Galt) and the K-W 
Family Service Bureau. Each, in its own area, 
provides social case work and family counselling 
with reference to marital problems, children, 
financial difficulties, employment, age and any 
other problems affecting family life. The South 
Waterloo Bureau as its name suggests covers the 
southern portion of Waterloo County, which in- 
cludes Galt, Preston, Hespeler and North Dum- 
fries Township. The K-W Bureau serves Kitchen- 
er, Waterloo and fringe areas. The extent of the 
service is demonstrated in the South Waterloo 
Bureau’s annual report, which records that 353 
families were in contact with that agency during 
1968. In all some 2,671 persons sought help in a 
total of 1,969 interviews. The service in this 
case is in the charge of two persons with social 
work training, both holding Master of Social Work 
degrees. In 1968, seventy-seven percent of the 
agency’s financial support (total budget $28,401) 
came from the Galt Community Service cam- 
paign, while two percent came from a similar local 
charity drive in Preston. In addition to these pri- 
vate sources of revenue from voluntary fund rais- 
ing, about twelve percent of the Bureau’s revenue 
comes in the form of municipal grants. In 1968, 
five percent of total tax-based revenue came from 
each of Galt and Preston and two percent from 
North Dumfries. In absolute terms the Galt and 
Preston grants were $1,500 each and the North 
Dumfries grant $416. The Galt grant represents 
a decrease of $500 compared to that city’s pre- 
vious grant and Preston’s represented an increase 
of $250 over its previous grant. This seems to 
bear out the contention that municipal grants are 
a rather unstable source of revenue. The balance 
of revenue, nine percent, was realized through 
fees from those clients who were able to pay. 

The South Waterloo Family Service Bureau’s 
activities are described at length, partly because 
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of the comprehensive presentation made by its 
staff, and partly because it is typical of many 
other private or voluntary agencies in the Water- 
loo Area, some of which are described briefly 
below. No attempt will be made to go into the 
same detail for each service, but this outline of 
the Family Service Bureau’s 1968 activity serves 
to describe one of the prime welfare services 
occupying voluntary or private initiative. 


Among the other voluntary agencies are the 
Salvation Army (a wide range of emergency wel- 
fare, care and counselling); Big Brothers Associa- 
tion (guidance to boys); John Howard Society 
(help to released prisoners); Orthoscopic Society 
(help to alcoholics); Alcoholics Anonymous (aid 
in overcoming alcoholism); Victorian Order of 
Nurses (nursing services in the home and health 
instruction); Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. (recreational 
activity, informal counselling); Red Cross (home- 
maker service). There are also a wide variety of 
church-related activities which are of particular 
importance in the Waterloo area. These and many 
other organizations provide services to the com- 
munity that are paid for from both public and 
private sources. The services offered by no means 
fall within uniform boundaries. Some services are 
provided more widely within the Waterloo Area 
than others. 


The Problems of Welfare Service 


The art of providing effective social or welfare 
services is a developing one. Differences of opin- 
ion exist as to what kind of treatment will, in the 
long run, be the most effective for the needy. One 
theory that is gaining favour with many profes- 
sional social workers (this was certainly the case 
in evidence received from the many agencies 
heard by the Commission) is that social services 
should be people-oriented rather than service- 
oriented. Even more, it is being held that social 
problems should be viewed and treated in as total 
a related personal environment as possible. This 
view was put forward by Children’s Aid Society 
officials at the hearings and has been reaffirmed 
in recent statements.’ The child, for example, 
should not be treated as an isolated being but as 
part of a family unit. The same applies for the 
alcoholic, the unemployed, the mentally ill, and so 
on. In other words, the problem is treated through 
recognition of the environment in which it 
developed, not as a matter of relief to be met 
by paying out money. 


1See item, “C.A.S. Chief Lauds Bid to Link Services’? K-W 


Record, 31 October, 1968. 


The consequences of having services organized 
by function rather than being people-oriented can 
be illustrated by the case of a “problem family” 
— one with a number of difficulties, each of 
which tends to make the others worse. It is pos- 
sible for one such family to be dealing with the 
municipal welfare department, the provincial wel- 
fare department, a probation officer, a hospital 
social worker, a public health nurse, a Children’s 
Aid Society worker, a public housing authority 
and a number of voluntary agencies. The case is 
complex; no one is responsible for all of it; and 
only by the joint efforts of a number of agencies 
can any real progress be made by attacking the 
problems on a broad front rather than piecemeal. 
This is demonstrated in the evidence submitted by 
the Family Service Bureau of South Waterloo and 
included later in this Chapter. 

The most significant apparent deficiency of 
present-day social service is not so much a lack 
of sufficient funds as simply poor organization to 
do an effective job with the funds that are avail- 
able. The history of social service shows that this 
complicated system has grown from the lack of 
any design for comprehensive service. As a prob- 
lem is recognized (e.g. “bad” children who once 
were simply punished are now considered “dis- 
turbed” and treated with more understanding) an 
organization has sprung up to try to cope with it. 
There are now many types of problems and many 
organizations, both public and private, trying to 
deal with them; hence the complexity in the wel- 
fare or social service system. 

The need for reform in the application of social 
service was documented in several briefs. The 
Social Planning Council for Kitchener-Waterloo 
called for a more effective co-ordination of the 
many service agencies in the community. Indeed, 
the Council was established in response to the 
great fragmentation in service in hopes of bring- 
ing co-ordination, awareness and financial sup- 
port to the complex of service. 

It has been argued in many of the briefs that 
the complex needs of the multi-problem family, 
for example, cannot be met adequately by the 
present system of municipal welfare, provincial 
welfare, or private or voluntary welfare. Taken 
together, the various governmental and private 
agencies do not add up to a comprehensive, 
rational service. 

There are severe problems facing the entire 
system of welfare. There are shortages of trained 
staff at all levels. The financial resources fall short 
(far short, in some instances) of the requirement 
for adequate service. There is a lack of co-ordina- 
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tion among the levels of government and the 
many agencies both public and private. Very little 
attempt is made, mainly because of shortage of 
funds, to carry on experiments in welfare tech- 
nique and organizational processes, although the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Social Planning Council has 
made some attempts to improve the situation. 


Not only are services fragmented, but they vary 
in quality from municipality to municipality. The 
larger municipalities have full time administrators, 
but none employ qualified social workers. The 
municipalities other than the Cities in the Water- 
loo Area have part-time welfare administrators; 
that is, they all have other duties, usually con- 
sidered more important than welfare. It should be 
borne in mind that in many of the municipalities 
the recognized case-loads are very low, and better 
qualified staff would be inordinately expensive. 
Nonetheless, the welfare function is deficient and 
lacks uniformity of application at the municipal 
level. This deficiency appears to arise out of a 
general attitude that money is the basic require- 
ment of those calling on the municipality for help. 
There is an obvious failure to acknowledge more 
fundamental social problems and recognize that 
the lack of money on the part of the welfare 
recipient is more a symptom than a cause of prob- 
lems. Council members often express more joy 
in discovering a reduction of cost of welfare ser- 
vice than in learning of positive results or effects 
of the program. These difficulties with the quality 
of service arise from changes in the social and 
economic character of the area. The use of un- 
trained, part-time staff was defensible when the 
Townships were essentially rural, agricultural 
communities with stable population, little affected 
by urbanization. Welfare problems today can 
change very quickly with population mobility and 
often have their roots in changes in the economic 
condition in adjoining urban centres. This is not 
to say that there are not and have not been wel- 
fare and social disorganization in the rural areas 
and small towns, but rather that in the past the 
scale of such was not as great in rural areas, and 
the relatively stable communities were perhaps 
better able to work out answers than is possible 
today. 


Many people both at the hearings and in the 
welfare field generally have expressed concern 
for the kind of reception people in search of help 
receive in municipal offices. It is a strange phe- 
nomenon that councils will on the one hand agree 
that some members of the community need help, 
and then in offering the help will, through their 
administrators, often humiliate and treat as 


“second class citizens” those who seek the 
assistance that is offered. It has been the Com- 
mission’s experience in visiting municipal offices 
to witness persons having to discuss private and 
personal matters in reception areas or hallways, 
and in anything but private circumstances. 


The administrator, understandably, is very 
often simply reflecting an attitude held by his 
political masters. As well, the administrator is in 
many cases being required to perform a duty for 
which he lacks professional training and skill. The 
nature of welfare services requires more than 
administrators to receive applications and disperse 
funds: there is also a need for welfare workers 
whose prime responsibility is to assist those in 
need, and some of this assistance must be highly 
specialized. 


The gradual shift of responsibility to the pro- 
vincial administration has not resulted in any 
really significant increase in counselling services; 
the wider financial base has not improved exper- 
tise in the handling of welfare. The heavy case 
load, now about 300 or more per worker (a very 
heavy load in which individual cases could not 
expect any more than cursory attention), and the 
absence of staff with formal training or skills in 
social work or related disciplines will attest to 
this. The increase in the activity of the provincial 
welfare authority (Department of Social and 
Family Services) has apparently only meant mov- 
ing the administration of certain services to the 
provincial financial base and control as they be- 
came of standard application and became less 
capable of being financed by individual munici- 
palities. The continued split in services between 
those administered essentially at the municipal 
level and those which are provincial is difficult to 
rationalize, apart from financial considerations. 
The division only serves to continue the confusion 
about responsibility and the proper sources of aid 
for the needy. 


The Commission was disturbed to learn from 
the evidence that municipal welfare officials who 
by their own reports show a high frequency of 
cases involving family problems (desertion, separ- 
ation, divorce) very seldom, if ever, refer their 
clients to counselling services in the community, 
such as the Family Service Bureau. It may be 
argued that to have done so would have over- 
taxed the limited staff resources. However, the 
staff resource will only increase in response to 
demand. The failure to refer marital problems, 
for example, to professional counsellors may be 
another manifestation of the blind eye that some 
councils and administrators turn to this aspect of 
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social service. It may be the fear of being billed 
for the service. It may be that the complexity of 
the means for meeting welfare needs, and the 
weight of the case load make for insensitive treat- 
ment; or it may be professional disagreement as 
to what action is desirable and therefore who 
should be responsible. 

There are those in the community, any com- 
munity, who see welfare programs as a source of 
ill-gotten financial gain for the beneficiary. There 
probably are some families who abuse the system. 
But there is no evidence that such cases form a 
large part of welfare activity. It is interesting to 
note the substantial use made of Family Service 
Bureau services in both Kitchener-Waterloo and 
South Waterloo, where, in each case, the only aid 
offered is advice. 


In many respects it could fairly be said that the 
municipal and indeed much of the provincial 
service is of a type for which money can offer an 
immediate stop-gap, e.g. unemployment, deser- 
tion, illness. But even for these social disorders, 
more far-reaching and sensitive treatment is al- 
ways appropriate. In the voluntary services whose 
concerns are husband-wife disputes, parent-child 
problems and personal tragedies, the provision of 
money is not always the answer. The “whole- 
man” approach must be supported in a co-ordin- 
ated way if such social problems are to be cured. 

Sometimes private agencies are able to bring 
professional staff to the work, but never in ade- 
quate numbers. Voluntary agencies are continually 
working on marginal amounts of financial sup- 
port. Sometimes they are heavily subsidized by 
public resources (municipal council contribu- 
tions), yet are still regarded as voluntary. Others 
have attempted to reduce their financial problems 
by consolidating across several municipalities. 


The multiplicity of municipal units in the 
Waterloo Area leads to situations where service 
provision and financial support do not match. 
Some agencies will provide their services, whether 
counselling or material help, regardless of the 
recipient’s place of residence, but have no way of 
being assured of financial assistance from the 
municipality of the recipient. It is normal for 
many agencies to go hat in hand to municipalities 
year after year for financial support, sometimes 
with success, sometimes without. 


As the example given earlier of the South 
Waterloo Family Service Bureau shows very 
clearly, municipal financial assistance does not 
correspond very closely with the service received 
by the municipality. The City of Galt contributed 
eighty-two percent in public and private funds and 


received, in terms of families served, sixty-eight 
percent of the service. Preston, on the other hand, 
contributed seven percent and received thirteen 
percent of the service and Hespeler, in which nine 
percent of all the families served were resident, 
contributed nothing. This example is just one of 
many demonstrating the inequity of cost-sharing 
inherent in the present system. A further point 
would be that municipal councillors sometimes 
object, and quite properly, to the request for pub- 
lic funds -(raised through taxes) for the so-called 
“voluntary” agencies. Yet the consistent failure 
of united charity drives to meet the needs of com- 
munity services forces the private agencies to 
negate the advantage of the single fund drive by 
putting on special drives and pressing councils 
for aid. 


If it is important that those using public funds 
for official municipal purposes should be account- 
able to the electorate, then the matter of “account- 
ability” must also be applied to the private organ- 
izations. These are, after all, providing very 
necessary services to the community, or the pub- 
lic, using funds derived by appeals to the public; 
but how is their accountability to the community 
to be managed? The financial support is not un- 
like a tax (especially if raised by payroll deduc- 
tion), yet those making decisions regarding the 
use of the money are not accountable to the broad 
populace. 


At the risk of repeating some of the points 
raised already, but in an effort to confirm the 
problems faced by those attempting to meet vital 
community needs, the comments of the South 
Waterloo Family Service Bureau are offered here 
as put to the Commission in their brief: 


1. Fragmentation of Service: Assessment of 
family problems is carried out in a piece- 
meal fashion. Treatment of one part of a 
family problem is carried out in one place 
by one agency and another part of the prob- 
lem in another place by another agency. 

2. Poor Communication Between Services: The 
lack of co-ordination and co-operation, as 
well as the geographic separation of services, 
leads to misunderstandings and distortion in 
communication. There are no established, 
clear cut lines of communication between 
agencies. 

3. Restricted Financing: Private voluntary 
agencies which are supported by United 
Appeal money are at the mercy, and the 
whim, of the public’s generosity. This severe- 
ly restricts services which are required. Fur- 
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thermore, creativity in new forms of treat- 
ment is prohibited. 


4, Quality Control of Professional Staff: Quality 
of service is determined by the quality of 
personnel. There are not standards for con- 
trolling this quality among the social agencies 
in South Waterloo. 


5. Inequality of Service: Because of the stigma 
attached to the social agencies (either actual- 
ly or by implication) the service is primarily 
used by people in the lower socio-economic 
groups. As a result, people in the middle 
and upper socio-economic groups are forced 
to seek help outside of the community in 
large metropolitan centres. 


6. Lack of Service: There are many gaps in the 
social services. This is due primarily to a 
lack of co-ordination which could provide 
an over-all view of the social services pro- 
gram. A second factor is restricted financing. 
For example: There are no services designed 
to deal with adolescent behaviour problems, 
including delinquency; there are no treatment 
units for the large and increasing number of 
emotionally disturbed children. In the South 
Waterloo Area, which has a population of 
over 50,000, there are three trained social 
workers. There are no psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists practising in the community. 
There are no Mental Health Services avail- 
able in this area. There are no child adjust- 
ment services for the 10,000 children in the 
schools in this community. There are many 
other areas where services are either inade- 
quate or non-existent; geriatrics, alcohol 
problems, assessment and treatment of of- 
fenders and the mentally ill. 


The problems outlined above were very effec- 
tively portrayed in a case history that is presented 
here in its entirety because it epitomizes matters. 


We had a fight and our neighbour called the 
Children’s Aid. A man came from the Chil- 
dren’s Aid and told us that our fights were 
affecting the children. After talking for an 
hour, he left. I felt let down because the prob- 
blem had been with us for a long time. 


Jim acted a bit better for a while after this, 
because he was afraid of what people would 
think. Everything was okay until New Year’s 
Eve when he got drunk again. We had an awful 
fight and he gave me a black eye and cracked 
one of my ribs. I didn’t know who to call. 
Someone suggested I call the police. They came 
and took me to the emergency ward at the 


hospital. The police officer told me that I 
should lay a charge of assault against my hus- 
band. I thought this over and decided that per- 
haps it was the best thing to do. I hoped that 
we might get some help this way. 

At court everything was very formal and the 
judge put Jim on probation for six months. 
No one asked me what I felt was the matter. 
During the time that Jim was on probation it 
was pretty good at home, Jim spent more time 
with the kids. I often wished that I had had 
someone to talk to then because many times 
I felt I was doing the wrong thing and would 
liked to have had help. Near the end of Jim’s 
probation, the probation officer suggested that 
we go for marriage counselling to the Family 
Service Bureau. I would have liked to have 
done this but Jim said that he had talked to 
too many people already. 

I guess it was a mistake for the judge to end 
the probation after six months. Things got 
worse and worse. I got depressed, I couldn’t 
eat, I couldn’t sleep. My doctor said it was my 
nerves and he gave me some pills. 

The real trouble started when Jim got into a 
fight with his foreman and lost his job. He 
couldn’t get unemployment assistance for al- 
most a month. He told me I had to go to the 
Welfare Office and talk to the man there. Be- 
cause we had to have food I went to the Wel- 
fare Department. I felt awful doing it, but I 
knew I had no choice. The man at welfare 
seemed very angry when I told him what had 
happened but he did agree to help us out until 
the unemployment cheque came through, but 
we had to promise to pay the money back. 
Jim didn’t get a job all that winter. He began 
to drink a lot and I went and talked once to 
my minister about how I could get some help 
for Jim and his drinking. I got tired of telling 
my story to so many people. 

I guess I was feeling pretty desperate and that 
is why I took an overdose of my pills. When 
I went to the hospital, Jim didn’t have anyone 
to look after the children and they were taken 
by the Children’s Aid. When I got out of the 
hospital I phoned someone at the Family Ser- 
vice Bureau and he suggested that because of 
what I had told him it would be best if Jim and 
I went down together. I guess Jim was feeling 
pretty desperate too because he agreed to go 
with me. 


There will be in the future a need for commun- 
ity leaders to pay more attention to the integra- 
tion of social and physical planning — more 
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emphasis should be placed on preventing social 
disorders. As has been suggested before, com- 
munities must be more than just beautiful to look 
at — they must offer an attractive environment 
in which to live. Part of that environment will 
include social services that recognize the needs of 
all, not only the “poor”. A great complexity, how- 
ever, entangles the social service of the present. 
Some of it arises from fragmented organization, 
some of it from lack of staff and funds. Some of 
it, a good deal of it, from confused attitudes as 
to what welfare is or should be. 


Very little has been said in previous local 
government reviews about the problems of welfare 
or social services in the community. These 
services reflect the strength of community and its 
ability to deal with the problems of people effec- 
tively and with some sensitivity. Certainly the 
organizations, both public and private, which are 
making an effort in this field make frequent de- 
mands upon the local purse, both public and pri- 
vate, for support. The provision of social service 
is an integral part of local community service, 
and to overlook it in a review of local govern- 
ment would constitute a serious omission. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The problems of welfare services have some- 
times been characterized as “hardening of the 
categories” —— there is a wide range of specific 
welfare agencies and services which attempt to 
meet practically every conceivable problem. There 
was considerable evidence that a significant pro- 
portion of welfare cases do fit into the categories 
neatly. For the majority of those persons receiv- 
ing welfare assistance, this arrangement works 
reasonably well. However, for those who do not 
fit the Procrustean bed of welfare regulations but 
require some particular help a different kind of 
welfare service is required from that presently 
provided. Moreover, the number of these unusual 
cases is growing as a result of urbanization and 
the rapid change in contemporary society. A good 
deal of the difficulty arises from the municipal- 
ities’ lack of interest in welfare services. This can 
be explained in part by their feeling that their 
revenue resources are inadequate and inappro- 
priate for welfare services; part of it is due to 
Canada having only recently become a heavily 
urbanized country so that there is no strong tra- 
dition of welfare as a local service; and in part 
it is due to the fragmentation and voluntary pro- 
vision of welfare services, with children and 
family services and homes for the aged each dealt 


with by special arrangements unrelated to the 
general welfare service. In the circumstances it 
is not surprising that staffing of welfare services 
has had low priority, and there has been a general 
willingness to leave welfare to somebody else. 

One unfortunate result of this is that only now 
is there any awareness that welfare is a very 
expensive service on a continuing basis, and that 
it is not only more humane but also less expen- 
sive to put more stress on the preventive aspects 
of welfare to see if the causes of persons becom- 
ing welfare cases can, if not removed, at least 
be made less damaging. 

It would be exciting to see what would happen 
if more stress were placed on the social conse- 
quences of particular forms of development and 
types of housing so as to reduce the stresses 
caused by isolation, overcrowding, and lack of 
legitimate outlets for energies. 

On an administrative level, there appears to be 
a great deal of merit in general welfare units. 
These would deal with the whole range of cases 
from children’s services to taking applications for 
admission to the home for the aged, and the 
units could be supplemented by specialized staff 
responsible for the more specific services such as 
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psychiatric care, home-maker service and day 
nurseries. This kind of service would have more 
impact on the related municipal services than the 
present fragmented arrangements and by better 
use of personnel might well be more economical. 
The complex and uncertain relationships that now 
exist between voluntary agencies and government 
in matters of financial support for many vital 
services could be better rationalized as well. 

With regard to the present Children’s Aid 
Society it is difficult to justify its continuing exis- 
tence as a private body when it is financed almost 
entirely out of public funds. Many so-called 
‘voluntary’ agencies also rely heavily upon govern- 
ment financial support for their existence. 

While the circumstances in which welfare ser- 
vices are administered are confused and complex, 
a parallel with the planning situation may be 
valid. As with planning and public attitudes, so 
it is for welfare: there is no guarantee that larger 
units or more comprehensive arrangements 
through integration of services will result in 
changed attitudes toward welfare programs. It 
may be some time before it is generally realized 
that effective welfare programs are not only of 
benefit to the “poor”. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Public housing in Waterloo County is provided, 
essentially, through the Ontario Housing Corpor- 
ation. At the time that the Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration was established, locally-appointed hous- 
ing authorities had the responsibility for manag- 
ing public housing units. In Waterloo County, 
only Galt now has such a housing authority. It 
is made up of five members who are appointed 
by Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the mayor and the local federal and provincial 
Members of Parliament. The members currently 
serving are a civic official, a lawyer, a business 
man, a labour representative and a woman with 
a background of community service. The Housing 
Authority’s members serve for a period of three 
years, renewable for a maximum of nine years. 
Public housing in the other municipalities is man- 
aged through the Ontario Housing Corporation’s 
office in Kitchener. 


It should be noted that the Minister responsible 
for the Ontario Housing Corporation, Mr. Ran- 
dall, has stated recently that the Corporation has 
been considering assuming direct responsibility 
for administration of public housing through area 
management offices. 


A total of 365 family units and 56 senior citi- 
zens’ units have been built in Waterloo County 
as of June, 1969, while 356 family units and 184 
senior citizens’ units are under construction. Pub- 
lic housing has been confined to the three cities 
until recently. Preston now has public housing 
under construction, while Hespeler and Elmira 
have units planned. 


The Ontario Housing Corporation investigates 
the possibility of building public housing units 
only at the request of the municipality. When a 
municipality believes there is a need for public 
housing in the community, it contacts the Ontario 
Housing Corporation, which conducts a survey of 
the demand for housing in the area. The results 
of the survey and the Corporation’s recommenda- 
tions are then sent to the municipality. If there 
is found to be a need for public housing and if 
the municipality agrees that this need should be 
met, the municipal council is required to pass a 
resolution requesting the Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration to provide public housing and agreeing 
to pay 7% percent of the operating deficit. The 
provincial and federal governments share the 
remaining cost. 
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In its “Notes Re: Area Problems” addressed to 
the Commission, the City of Kitchener expressed 
concern about the high cost of housing generally. 
The City felt that with more choice in develop- 
ment in several areas, new municipal councils 
“might finally be successful in outguessing the 
speculators and thereby reduce land costs. The 
annexation route to an expanded market for hous- 
ing is not, in the City’s opinion, one that will 
bring success in this respect.” 

With specific reference to publicly subsidized 
housing, it was the City of Kitchener’s view that 
even at a share of just 72 percent of operating 
deficits in low income housing, only larger muni- 
cipalities can afford the arrangements. 

In spite of the efforts indicated in Table 14-1 
showing public housing activity in the Waterloo 
Area, continuing alarm is raised about the short 
supply of adequate housing for families of low 
income. In a K-W Record headline early last 
year, the housing outlook for 1969 was described 
as bleak. The Mayor and some members of coun- 
cil were particularly concerned about the problem 
of suitable housing for low income earners. 
Earlier the K-W Family Service Bureau in its brief 
to the Commission singled out the problem of 
adequate housing for low income families as one 
of the most pressing of local problems. It, too, 
held the opinion that new municipal structures 
might overcome the particular conditions of the 
market for land and thereby better control the 
price of housing. The Bureau believed that a 
municipality might do more to provide easily 
attainable information about available housing in 
the locality. 

Under the circumstances of short supply of 
housing and increasing prices, the amount of sub- 
standard housing which, in the Bureau’s view, was 
not now a serious problem might become so in 
the future. The Family Service Bureau believed 
that some stronger form of local government was 
necessary to apply a rigid code of housing stan- 
dards to which landlords would be forced to 
comply, so as to prevent the spread of slums. 

The problem of providing housing through 
public subsidy is one that is most complex. Hous- 
ing policy should, if it is to be truly effective, be 
considered in the wider context of social policy. 
Certainly local government is heavily dependent 
upon senior levels of government in establishing 
public housing. Under the circumstances, local 


government is entirely dependent upon both the 
provincial and federal governments for the tim- 
ing, and in some cases for the location and char- 
acter of public housing. A conspicuous example 
of this is the Ontario Housing Corporation’s an- 
nouncement for a new town in the southern part 
of Waterloo Township. 


Homes for the Aged 


Homes for the aged in the Waterloo Area are 
run by two types of organizations — municipal- 
ities and charitable institutions. The Cities of 
Kitchener, Waterloo and Galt and the County of 
Waterloo jointly operate the Sunnyside Home for 
the Aged. The Provincial Government pays 
seventy percent of the Home’s operating costs 
and fifty percent of its capital costs. The re- 
mainder is shared by the four municipalities, who 
pay on the basis of the number of residents from 
each municipality living in the Home. Sunnyside 
is the only Home in the Waterloo Area to provide 
bed care (109 beds), senile care (fifty-six beds), 
and apartments for couples, as well as dormi- 
tories. It is administered by a joint local board 
consisting of two representatives from each of 
the Cities and the County. 

There are four other homes for the aged in 
the Waterloo Area, located in Kitchener, Water- 
loo, Galt and Preston (See Table 14-2). Two are 
operated by the Salvation Army, one by the 
United Church of Canada, and one by the Men- 
nonite Church. These homes run by charitable 
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institutions are also subsidized by the Provincial 
Government to the extent of seventy-five percent 
of the operating costs and fifty percent of the 
capital costs. 

Again, the activity with respect to homes for 
the aged is almost entirely dependent upon senior 
government financing. Recently, additions to 
Sunnyside Home, locally adjudged necessary, 
were held up because of the with-holding of pro- 
vincial funds for the project. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The problem of providing housing for those 
unable to provide it for themselves to a reasonable 
standard is very complex. Housing policy should, 
if it is to be truly effective, be considered in the 
wider context of social policy. Certainly local 
government is heavily dependent upon senior 
levels of government in establishing public hous- 
ing. Under the circumstances, local government 
is entirely dependent upon both the provincial 
and federal governments for the timing, and in 
some cases, for the location and character of 
public housing. A conspicuous example of this is 
the Ontario Housing Corporation’s announcement 
for a new town in the southern part of Waterloo 
Township. 

It should be noted that the various welfare 
bodies seem to have little to say about the need 
for public housing or which persons should have 
priority in occupying it once built. 


Table 14-1 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS BY MUNICIPALITY IN 
THE WATERLOO AREA, 1969 


Municipality Occupied Underway Planned 


Kitchener Family 194 250 50 
Sr. Citizen 16 140 35 
Waterloo Family Di 120 
City Sr. Citizen 24 
Galt Family 150 68 
Sr. Citizen 40 
Preston Family 38 
Sr. Citizen 44 
Hespeler Family 18 
Sr. Citizen (very preliminary) Ip 
Elmira Sr. Citizen 10 


Policy of the Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo 


General guideline is that applicant must have lived in the municipality for a year 
before applying, but this rule is broken if thought necessary. 


City of Galt’s Policy 


Based on need rather than residence — regard Galt-Preston-Hespeler as a Com- 
munity. Any applicant from outside the area is not usually considered. 


Table 14-2 


HOMES FOR THE AGED, WATERLOO AREA, 1969 


Approximate 
Name Sponsor No. of Beds 
Sunnyside Home for Cities of Kitchener, Waterloo, Galt 
the Aged (Kitchener) and County of Waterloo 267 
A. R. Goudie Eventide 
Home (Kitchener) Salvation Army 71 


Salvation Army Eventide 
Home (Galt) Salvation Army 129 


Parkwood Manor 
(Waterloo) United Church of Canada 56 


Fairview Mennonite Home 
(Preston) Mennonite Church 84 


oo 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


EDUCATION 


As we have noted in the introductory chapters 
of this Report a review of local government, by 
definition, must include an examination of at 
least the administrative and financial aspects of 
education within the Study Area. What is offered 
here by way of analysis is by no means exhaustive. 
It is hoped, however, that some light will be cast 
upon the institutional arrangements related to 
schools, the administrative relationships between 
school boards and municipal government and the 
financial impact upon the community that results 
from educational needs. Elsewhere in the report 
in discussing the financial aspects, particular ref- 
erence is made to the shift in taxation resulting 
from the new school arrangements which form- 
ally took effect in January 1969. 

Shortly before the public hearings started, the 
Prime Minister, speaking in Galt in November 
1967, anounced the Provincial Government’s in- 
tention to establish new administrative arrange- 
ments in education effective January 1969. 

Education was to become the responsibility of 
new boards of education with enlarged jurisdiction 
in order to achieve a system in which “no young- 
ster will be denied an education to the maximum 
of his ability”. The Prime Minister described the 
larger units as necessary to “make it possible to 
extend to all students the benefits now enjoyed 
by our more-favoured school systems. Under a 
single, larger unit it is possible to provide more 
adequately for youngsters who have special talents 
or special problems”. 

For most areas of the southern part of the 
Province, the single unit spoken of was the 
County. For the Review Area this meant that the 
existing public boards of education and school 
boards in the Area were reconstituted into the 
Waterloo County Board of Education as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. 

The Prime Minister did not suggest that the 
new system was designed to reduce education 
costs. Indeed he stated that, “if we are to continue 
to accept as our number one priority the equality 
of educational opportunity we must recognize that 
it will remain a costly — but worthwhile — 
objective”. Nevertheless the new arrangements 
would provide for better control and planning of 
educational fiscal affairs and would help to elim- 
inate present inequities in the distribution of edu- 
cational costs within given local areas and “reduce 
further financial inequalities between areas. To 
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these ends it is the intention of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to provide additional financial assistance 
which will facilitate the establishment and opera- 
tion of the new units”. 

Except in five designated city areas in the 
Province, the County was selected as the unit to 
achieve these benefits. The Prime Minister made 
it clear in his announcement that the Provincial 
Government did not intend these new arrange- 
ments for education to be taken as the basic unit 
“for any system of regional government which 
may be adopted in the future’. 

At the time that the new arrangements were 
announced, the Waterloo Area contained twenty- 
five school boards responsible for elementary 
education in the Waterloo Area. Of these, twelve 
were for public schools while thirteen dealt with 
separate elementary schools. 

In secondary education some seven boards 
were involved. In all, then, thirty school boards 
or boards of education served the Waterloo Area 
and beyond (some of the high school boards in- 
cluded municipalities within their jurisdiction that 
were outside Waterloo County). For public school 
boards in the Area there were ninety trustees, and 
for separate school boards, seventy-seven trustees. 
For secondary schools (other than boards of 
education, included in the tally for elementary 
schools) the number of trustees was forty-five, all 
of whom were appointed (only in the case of 
boards of education were those responsible for 
secondary education elected). This then gave a 
grand total of 212 school trustees in the Waterloo 
Area. 

The new arrangements reduced the number of 
boards in the Waterloo Area for school purposes 
from thirty to two. The number of trustees serv- 
ing these two boards totals thirty-six, a reduction 
of 174. All the seats on both the Waterloo County 
Board of Education and the Waterloo Separate 
School Board are elective. 

It is important to note that while the total 
population in a given board of education area 
determines the total number of members to form 
the board, the distribution of membership on the 
board is not based on population but rather on 
each member municipality’s or group of, muni- 
cipalities’ share of the equalized residential and 
farm assessment for the Area. This accounts for 
the City of Waterloo having three members on the 
board while Galt, which actually has a slightly 


larger population, has only two: the City of 
Waterloo has more equalized residential and farm 
assessment. This kind of basis for determining 
the membership of a political institution in what 
purports to be representative democracy is a 
curious one — it seems to pay more attention 
to representing money than people, the rationale 
probably being to ensure that the rural minority 
is well represented on the board. It should be 
noted that the formula for distributing represen- 
tation is different from that of distributing costs. 


The larger (in terms of assessment presum- 
ably) municipalities of the Waterloo Area do not 
combine for electoral purposes and have the fol- 
lowing representation on the County Board of 
Education: 


Population Rep. 
Kitchener (105,661), six 
Waterloo (33,644), three 
Galt (36,900), two 
Preston (15,185), one 
Total (191,390), twelve 


The other representatives come from electoral 
units which are the result of combining two or 
more County municipalities. These groupings and 
the number of representatives they have on the 
Board of Education are as follows: 


New Hamburg Rep. 
Elmira 

Wellesley Village 
Wellesley Twp. 
Wilmot Township 


Woolwich Twp. 


(total population 26,245) two 


Bridgeport 
Waterloo Twp. (total population 10,772) one 
Hespeler 
Ayr 
North Dumfries ( (total population 11,218) one 
Township 
Total (48,235) four 


“ce 


Elected to the Board of Education on an “at 
large” basis are four trustees, for secondary 
schools only, representing Roman Catholic Separ- 
ate School interests. 


The Roman Catholic Separate School Board 
serving the entire Waterloo Area has sixteen 
elected trustees who serve the following munici- 
palities or groups of municipalities: 
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Population Rep. 
Kitchener (105,661) nine 
Waterloo (33,644) two 
Galt (36,900) two 
Preston (15,185) one 
(191,390) fourteen 
Elmira 
New Hamburg 
Wellesley Village 
Wellesley Twp. 
Wilmot Twp. (33,385) one 


Woolwich Twp. 

plus parts of 
North Easthope Twp. (Perth County) 
Peel Twp. (Wellington County ) 


Hespeler 
Ayr 
Bridgeport 
North Dumfries Twp. 
Waterloo Twp. 

plus parts of 
South Dumfries Twp. (Brant County) 
Blenheim Twp. (Oxford County) 
Guelph Twp. (Wellington County) 
Beverly Twp. (Wentworth County) 


(38,448)° one 


(715833) 


Representation on the Separate School Board is 
complicated by the fact that the proportion of 
Separate School Board supporters and children 
varies from one municipality to another, so that 
representation by population is bound to be dif- 
ferent from that for the public school system. 

It should be noted that the jurisdictions of the 
Board of Education and the Separate School 
Board do not coincide. 

The first election, for a two-year term in each 
case, was held on December 2, 1968. It is signif- 
icant to note that the highest percentage of eli- 
gible voters voting, in Bridgeport, was only 
twenty-five percent. In Kitchener, about eighteen 
percent voted; in Galt eighteen percent; in the 
City of Waterloo twenty-one percent; and in 
Waterloo Township some twenty-one percent of 
eligible voters. 

Of the few persons who had served as appoint- 
ed members to high school boards and who ran 


two 


1This figure is approximate since it includes the whole of North 
Easthope, South Easthope and Peel Townships. 


2This figure is approximate since it includes the whole of South 
Dumfries, Blenheim, Guelph and Beverly Townships. 


for election to the new Board of Education, only 
two were successful. By far the majority of suc- 
cessful candidates were former public school 
trustees who had been successful in past elections 
for school boards. Of the total of thirty-six trus- 
tees elected to both boards, thirty (fifteen on 
each) were currently serving as elected members 
of either public or separate school boards. 


The Problems to be Faced 
in Education Administration 


The Provincial Government has now acted to 
bring new arrangements to education administra- 
tion with the avowed purposes referred to earlier 
in this section. The Commission heard from many 
school boards at its public hearings and these 
briefs were all written with the knowledge of the 
Government’s intentions. Many of the briefs felt 
that rather smaller consolidations might be more 
appropriate and at the same time bring the kind 
of benefits desired, although the brief submitted 
by the Kitchener and District Public School Board 
supported the kind of wide area base proposed for 
educational administration. Certainly many of the 
briefs were in agreement with respect to the prob- 
lems or needs that changes in administration 
might help to meet. The Kitchener and District 
Public School Board believed that enlargement 
would assist considerably in planning: 


a) school facilities without regard to present 
municipal boundaries. 

more sophisticated grading of auxiliary 
classes resulting in more effectively meeting 
the needs of children concerned. 


c) the expansion and development of special 
classes such as deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
orthopaedic, limited vision. 

joint services in the following areas: 

1. psychological services including social 
workers and attendance counsellors. 

2. guidance services. 

3. effectively co-ordinating curriculum from 
kindergarten to grade 13 in academic, as 
well as special subject areas such as art, 
music and physical education. 

4. effective use of home economics and in- 
dustrial arts centre. 


b) 


d) 


The Preston Board of Education in its brief 
noted as well that some advantages might accrue 
through larger units in the in-service training 
of teachers, the provision of more efficient record 
keeping systems for the Area schools by use of a 
centralized computer system and the provision of 
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a centralized depot for audio-visual materials and 
repairs. 

The brief of the Township School Area of 
North Dumfries while not endorsing a county- 
wide base believed that a larger base than in use 
at present was required. The brief drew attention 
to the need to have elected people in charge of 
local educational affairs that would embrace a 
system including kindergarten to grade thirteen. 

The evidence is clear that the system or perhaps 
more accurately the systems of education at work 
in the Waterloo Area prior to 1969 had the 
deficiencies pointed to in some of the briefs. A 
single stream, kindergarten to grade thirteen, was 
available only in Galt and Preston leaving by far 
the bulk of the student population in fragmented 
systems. Many of the elementary schools were 
lacking in courses or services others believed to 
be essential. In Table 5-4 of the Data Book and 
included here as Table 15-1 a comparison is made 
of courses and services available in the elementary 
schools of the Waterloo Area prior to 1969. As 
is readily evident there were many comparative 
deficiencies. 


The system also had a considerable number of 
high schools, except those in Galt and Preston, 
under the direction of appointed trustees. In fact 
some forty-five trustees were appointed in five 
high school boards. There can be no questioning 
the dedicated application to their duties of these 
men and women. One must wonder how well the 
concept of appointed bodies works in a society 
that, again, purports to put its faith in representa- 
tive institutions. While the Kitchener-Waterloo 
High School’s brief insisted that local people need 
local boards responsive to local problems it is 
difficult to see how an appointed body can be 
truly responsive when it is so difficult for the 
elector to get at such a body — a body that is 
making important political decisions involving 
very large sums of money and, more importantly, 
many people. 

These, then, are some of the problems it is 
hoped that the new arrangements in education, 
namely the County Board of Education approach, 
will be successful in overcoming. The transition 
period to the new arrangements has not been 
without its problems and is not yet concluded. 

It should be noted that there are more than 
46,000 pupils in the Waterloo County Board of 
Education system and that it is one of the largest 
in the province outside of the five cities which 
have their own boards. 

Some students continue to attend Waterloo 
County schools from outside the County. The 


secondary schools in Elmira, Baden and Galt all 
draw from adjoining areas outside the County. 


The Relationship of Parks, Recreation and 
Libraries to Schools and School Administration 


The Kitchener and District Public School Board 
acknowledged the trend towards more extensive 
use of school buildings for community purposes. 
The relationship between the operation of schools 
and the operation of recreation programs — while 
one upon which no direct action has been taken 
in terms of formal responsibility — is one that is 
gaining more and more attention. If there is to 
be an effective relationship it may be that a closer 
tie between those responsible for both services 
should be effected. The Kitchener and District 
Public School Board suggested that one possible 
means of achieving at least better liaison would 
be to require the local school board to appoint 
one or more representatives to serve on the local 
parks and recreation commission in the same way 
that liaison is presently achieved with library 
boards. In its brief the Community Services Board 
of the City of Waterloo proposed a Regional 
Department of Recreation and Parks, part of 
whose function would be liaison with Regional 
Education Authorities including the community 
use of school facilities. 

As noted in the chapter on libraries the Hall- 
Dennis Report had something to say about the 
relationship of the operation of libraries and 
schools and suggested that school boards take a 
major responsibility for the provision of libraries 
and library services. 

The significance of these proposals is that they 
deinonstrate a growing recognition of the inter- 
relatedness of what were services previously 
thought to be so special in their nature that only 
people appointed to think about that service alone 
could handle it adequately. Now the adequate and 
effective provision of these services by this ap- 
proach has been called into question. 

What is equally significant, however, is that 
the proposals made for policy formation in these 
service areas do not break much new ground. 
They still tend to observe the need for separate 
policy-making bodies in which there is a kind of 
exchange of members. This exchange would 
probably further complicate questions of respon- 
sibility rather than clarify accountability. This 
crucial matter of accountability would be as 
obscure as ever if not more so. The question still 
remains to be answered: if services are function- 
ally related within a community why must re- 
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sponsibility be fragmented? We are left with the 
feeling that the service in its totality is everybody’s 
business but no one’s responsibility. 


The New Problems in Education 


The problems in education, particularly those 
of cost, are not really that new. They are simply 
old problems in new circumstances. As for all 
matters related to achieving social goals through 
public policy, there are two critical financial 
issues attached to the new approach to the educa- 
tion program — the level of cost and the equitable 
distribution of the cost. From its observations the 
Review can only agree that in the Waterloo Area 
some serious deficiencies exist in the content 
of education and where public programs are defic- 
ient in their content it is unlikely that one can 
reasonably expect that the absolute cost of these 
programs will somehow be decreased in meeting 
these deficiencies. It is a clear political position 
in Ontario that education be given very high 
priority in terms of its share of public expendi- 
ture. As the Prime Minister stated “it will remain 
a costly — but worthwhile objective”. The 
avowed purpose of the new arrangements is to 
improve and to bring equality of opportunity in 
education and no one at the provincial level, 
certainly, has implied that this will in the overall 
sense cost less money. 


The expenditure made for educational pur- 
poses has a heavy and important impact upon 
local financial resources. In this respect some 
observations bearing upon the transitional period 
for education administration in the Waterloo Area 
and how cost is distributed among the municipal- 
ities of the Waterloo Area are contained in the 
chapter on Local Finance. 


If the logic pursued in this Report is to be at 
least consistent the kind of comment made at the 
end of the chapter dealing with the conservation 
authority must be repeated for every special pur- 
pose body, including school boards. It is import- 
ant to make such an observation in a section on 
schools because of the very obvious and very high 
priority given their operation. That this high 
priority was the general intention in establishing 
school boards is clear. The extent to which the 
result has been to erode or weaken responsibility 
in other areas and to distort the allocation of 
resources is, again, another matter. 


Observations and Recommendations 


Some aspects of education are touched on in 


the discussions of finance, libraries and recreation, 
and need not be repeated here. Comments regard- 
ing the problems associated with special purpose 
bodies made in other contexts are also generally 
applicable to education. It should be noted in the 
latter connection that while education is the most 
costly single activity of local government and has 
the greatest consequences for residents in the long 
run, its formal relations with the municipal coun- 
cils and the various other local boards and com- 
missions are almost nil. It is claimed that it is 
also a directly elected body and therefore is equal 
in stature to the council, to which it may be 
replied that it not only has not the breadth of re- 
sponsibilities, but that the voters do not take it as 
seriously. The evidence of this is in the general 
absence of issues in elections for the Boards of 
Education and the much lower voter turn-out 
where the elections are held separately from the 
municipal elections — the turn-out was between 
18 and 20 percent in elections for the Boards of 
Education in the Area last year — about half 
that in comparable elections for councils. 


One specific problem in education is that the 
Separate School Board and County Board of 
Education areas are not the same. 

The present boundaries of the Separate School 
Board are really the result of amalgamation of 
the then existing thirteen separate school boards. 
No attempt was made to conform to county boun- 
daries as was done in the case of the twelve pre- 
existing public and secondary school boards. This 
probably resulted from the fact that separate 
school administration presents different complex- 
ities, and the change to the County Board was 
made on much shorter notice. The problem 
created by the areas from which separate school 
pupils go to school in Waterloo County being 
larger than the County was not unlike that for 
the County Boards of Education. 

It is recommended that the Separate School 
Board’s jurisdiction be made the same as that of 
the County Board of Education. 


Table 15-1 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AVAILABLE: SOME ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, WATERLOO AREA, 1967 
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Source: The school boards. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


LIBRARIES 


Library facilities and services are provided in 
the Waterloo Area through three distinct organi- 
Zational arrangements: the municipal or public 
library that is established to serve a_ specific 
municipality; the county library, which has a 
number of member branches throughout the 
County; and the Regional Library Co-operative, 
which provides library services to both of these 
systems. 

The public library system is in fact several 
separate organizations contained within municipal 
boundaries, each with its own board established 
and appointed by council to prepare its budget 
and give general direction to the library program 
within the municipality. There are public libraries 
and public library boards in each of the three 
Cities in the Waterloo Area and in the Towns 
of Preston and Hespeler. In all but Hespeler, the 
board is composed of nine members: the mayor, 
ex officio, three appointed by council, three ap- 
pointed by the school board (in the future these 
will be made by the Waterloo County Board of 
Education) and two appointed by the separate 
school board. In Hespeler, the only municipality 
in this group with a population of less than 
10,000, the board is made up of the mayor and 
four members appointed annually by the council. 
No appointed member of any of these boards may 
be a member of the appointing bodies. The ap- 
pointments to boards serving municipalities of 
over 10,000 population for council and public 
school board appointees is for three-year terms, 
whereas those appointed by separate school 
boards have two-year terms. 

While the public library system has been des- 
cribed as following municipal boundaries, non- 
residents may use the library facilities of a given 
municipality. The City of Galt, for example, offers 
full library privileges to anyone who works, goes 
to school, or lives in Galt for the nominal ten-cent 
fee for a user card, while for those non-residents 
who neither work in nor go to school in Galt, a 
fee of $1.45 is charged for annual privileges. This 
is based upon the current per capita cost of the 
library operation in the City. The same general 
approach is taken by the other public library 
boards in the Waterloo Area. 

Both Kitchener and Waterloo have opened new 
library buildings in this decade, and Galt opened 
a new building in the summer of 1969. In 1968, 
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Kitchener’s Library Board had an operating bud- 
get of $440,000, and circulation approached one 
million from a total book stock of 226,300. In 
the same year the Waterloo budget was $116,000 
for library purposes, and circulation reached 
331,200 books with a book stock of 55,350. 
Galt’s new building will cost an estimated 
$750,000 in total, and in 1968 the board’s oper- 
ating expenditure totalled $88,000. Circulation 
from the existing library was approximately 
230,000 and total book stock 57,000. None of the 
Cities have branch libraries, although Kitchener 
uses a trailer as a mobile library. 

The Towns of Preston and Hespeler spent 
$42,000 and $15,000, respectively, for library 
purposes, and held book stocks of 19,100 and 
15,000. Circulation in Preston reached 117,750, 
while for Hespeler the figure was 72,250 in 1968. 

The financial support forthcoming from the 
provincial government (administered by the De- 
partment of Education) for library purposes falls 
into two categories. One grant is an amount vary- 
ing inversely with equalized taxable assessment 
per capita from eight percent to eighty percent of 
approved operating costs. Apart from education 
grants (and, in a sense, highways) this is the only 
major grant program to consider the financial 
capacity of a municipality in determining aid. 
The other part of the grant program is calculated 
on the basis of the lesser of: a) the salaries of 
qualified librarians employed, or b) a monthly 
rate of from five to fifty dollars per qualified 
librarian (the rate depending upon the librarians’ 
qualifications). In 1965, provincial grants for 
library purposes were approximately $140,000 
in the Waterloo Area in total expenditure of 
more than three-quarters of a million dollars. 

The balance of funds for library operating 
purposes comes from local tax resources. Library 
boards’ budgets must be approved by council an- 
nually. 

Galt is unusual in soliciting voluntary financial 
support of $300,000 towards the $750,000 total 
cost of its new library. The entire capital amount 
has been raised through municipal debentures, 
and it will be contingent upon the municipal cor- 
poration to meet this debt with or without volun- 
tary contribution. 

The second system in the Waterloo Area is the 
County Library. Established on January 1, 1968, 


it replaces and expands the co-operative service 
which operated for about a dozen years in the 
County essentially to bring library services to 
school-age children. The County Library does not 
include the Cities, nor Preston and Hespeler (the 
latter two, though County municipalities, have 
chosen to stay out), but does provide for a single 
library administration for the member municipal- 
ities, of which there are ten. The existing libraries 
in the County became branch units of the County 
system which is directed by a single board. 

The Waterloo County Library Board which 
gives direction to the County Library is made up 
as follows: the County Warden, ex officio; three 
members of County Council appointed annually, 
three other members resident in a County muni- 
cipality appointed for three-year terms by the 
County Council. 


In all, the County Library system serves some 
42,000 people through its branch libraries in 
Elmira, New Hamburg, Ayr, Wellesley Village 
and the Townships of Wilmot and Woolwich. No 
library facilities are located at present in the 
municipalities of Bridgeport, North Dumfries, 
Waterloo Township and Wellesley Township. 


The County Library Co-operative turned over 
more than 20,000 books to the County Library 
system. The latter now provides central purchas- 
ing and distribution of books for all its branches 
from its headquarters building on the Breslau 
Road in Waterloo Township. To avoid duplicat- 
ing purchases, selected books are circulated among 
the various branches before being deposited in one 
of the branch libraries. 

Increased financial support for the County 
Library (compared to that for county co-opera- 
tives) is received from the Provincial Government 
in which a percentage of the previous year’s 
expense is met through a grant based on the 
County’s equalized assessment. In addition, the 
County Library receives a per capita grant of sixty 
cents, based on the number of people served. The 
other major source of revenue is obtained through 
local levies. This year, County Council on the 
Board’s behalf has required that each municipality 
which is a member of the County Library contri- 
bute 1.75 mills toward the costs of operating the 
library system. The gross budget of the Library 
Board for 1969 was $174,000, and grant revenue 
received so far is $33,000 (although the calcula- 
tion of this amount is a matter of dispute between 
the Board and the Provincial Government, the 
former believing that it should be entitled to a 
higher percentage of approved cost in grants). 
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The third library operation in the Waterloo 
Area relates to the Area’s participation in what 
is essentially a regional service to libraries. The 
Mid-Western Regional Library Co-operative of- 
fers library management and administrative ser- 
vices to library systems in the Counties of Water- 
loo, Wellington, Perth and Huron. Each of these, 
along with each of the Library Boards for Galt, 
Kitchener, Waterloo, Guelph and Stratford, sends 
an appointee to the Regional Co-operative Li- 
brary Board. 

The senior staff of these various library boards 
form a Professional Advisory Committee to the 
Regional Director, whose offices are located in 
the City of Kitchener. 


Under the regional library scheme, which be- 
came fully operative in late 1968 in the Mid- 
western Region, the regional library co-operative 
selects, orders, pays shipping costs, does catalogu- 
ing and card indexing, and delivers publications 
to the twenty-five participating library boards. 
This operation is carried out at a considerable 
saving per volume handled, compared to the pre- 
vious system in which each library handled its own 
purchases. The regional library processed more 
than 13,000 books in 1968, the year when it was 
just getting underway. In that year the Regional 
Library made expenditures totalling more than 
$180,000, almost the whole of which was pro- 
vided by a provincial grant. 


The Problems in Providing 
Adequate Library Services 


In spite of the facilities, books and services now 
provided, the Commission was told in very clear 
terms, for the most part by librarians, that libraries 
generally were failing to meet the needs of the 
public. The library was described as potentially 
one of the most important cultural, recreational 
and educational centres in the community. Yet 
the present complicated system of authority and 
financial support does not lend itself to achiev- 
ing this role. 

There has been a history of co-operation 
among municipalities to overcome some defi- 
ciencies; the County Library Co-operative is one 
of these attempts. The Cities of Kitchener and 
Waterloo have co-operated in making their re- 
spective library facilities available to the residents 
of both cities. 

However, it was contended that the co-opera- 
tive approach will fall far short of assuring high 
standards to all the people of the Waterloo Area. 


There is no way at present, under the permissive 
legislation dealing with libraries, to ensure mini- 
mum standards of useful service over a wide area. 

It was also contended at the hearings that 
libraries have been neglected by local councils, 
and that as a result a good deal of costly catching 
up is required to establish the kind of libraries 
that will be of use to a wide variety of interests. 
It was asserted that libraries are still sometimes 
too narrow in their scope. The fact that the grow- 
ing demands of students in the libraries results 
in the shift of resources into areas related to the 
work of the schools was a subject of criticism. 
The growing needs of a wide range of interest 
groups must be recognized in establishing li- 
braries. 


Observations and Recommendations 


Indeed, the many deficiencies in library service 
raise a question for the person interested in seek- 
ing better facilities and services. In Kitchener, 
for example, the library board has attempted to 
establish branch libraries and has been repeated- 
ly turned down by council, which must raise the 
money but is only indirectly responsible for the 
level of service. Does the interested person blame 
the library board, the council, the public school 
board and/or the separate school board (these 
latter two make their share of appointments to the 
library board, as does council) when he considers 
that something is deficient? 

Or, where there is resolve that new facilities 
are required, are these sufficiently important pub- 
lic facilities that the cost should be met by public 
support (entirely through taxation), or should a 
substantial portion be sought through private giv- 
ing? 

Another issue that was raised was the relation- 
ship of libraries and other local services. On the 
one hand, the school boards are providing li- 
braries in the schools for school purposes. In some 
cases the public libraries are consulted on some 
aspects of this service, but generally it is, in 
effect, a separate service. Suggestions that there 
be a degree of integration and sharing of common 
facilities and resources were resisted by the 
spokesmen for the libraries. On the other hand, 
the Report of the Provincial Committee on Aims 
and Objectives of Education in Schools of Ontario, 
1968, suggested that libraries could well be 
brought under Boards of Education, not only to 
achieve integration of normal library services, but 
also to further the development of adult educa- 
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tion and similarly oriented programs. (For more 
detail of that Report see Appendix E). One 
sensed that the public libraries, while appreciat- 
ing the increase in resources that such a move 
might bring, were at the same time afraid that 
their special interests (which are not particularly 
oriented towards the formal education system) 
would be lost sight of if they were absorbed into 
a much larger organization dominated by a dif- 
ferent function. 

Questions were also raised as to the rdle of 
libraries in meeting other recreational and cultural 
needs of the community. The three city libraries 
all had some interest in providing places for meet- 
ings, for display of works of art, and similar 
activities — but as incidental to their main book- 
oriented functions. The suggestions that libraries 
might be better integrated with other community 
activities also met a lukewarm response, but with 
an indication that if more funds and better facili- 
ties were available, the scope of library programs 
could well be broadened. The general impression 
was of being preoccupied with the traditional re- 
sponsibility of libraries, with only an incidental 
interest in related areas — an attitude which is 
quite proper, since these are their statutory 
responsibilities and their funds are limited. 

The subject of libraries cannot be left without 
noting that although the schools, public libraries 
and community programs of recreation all come 
under the Department of Education, there is no 
apparent common policy linking activities in these 
three related areas. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


FINANCE 


Introduction 


References have been made to the financial 
aspects of specific activities in the discussions of 
various services, but some wider perspective is 
required, because financial considerations are one 
of the basic elements in carrying on government. 
Decisions on taxation and finance are fundamen- 
tally concerned with how much of the private re- 
sources of the Area and the Province — the in- 
comes of the taxpayers — will be spent on public 
services, and how the public part of those re- 
sources — the tax dollar — shall be allocated 
among the multitude of claims upon it to finance 
various desirable services. 

An examination from the point of finance and 
taxation alone will tell only a partial story of the 
problems of local government — it is of only 
limited use in such matters as land use policy or 
the quality of services — but an essential part of 
finance is an information system, whereby a great 
deal of data can be collected and analysed. If 
practices are inconsistent or inequitable, informa- 
tion is inadequate, or limitations are placed re- 
stricting the range of choices as to how money 
is to be spent, then the power to make decisions 
as to how the needs of the community are to be 
met is impaired, and one should look at the 
reasons for the apparent inconsistencies, inequities 
and inadequacies. Examining financial aspects, is 
limited to only those aspects and may not be very 
informative about other matters, (such as land 
use), but it can be very informative. 

The relevant aspects of the fiscal affairs of the 
Study Area are described below in broad terms, 
focusing upon a comparative analysis of the re- 
sources available to each municipality and other 
pertinent local bodies. This perspective includes 
some examination of the local financial resources, 
principally taxable assessment, and the extent of 
support received inter-governmentally (primarily 
from the Provincial government). Reference is 
made to comparative local expenditures and to 
the extent that these are met from local resources 
or supported by senior levels of government. 

The ‘‘mix” of financial resources called upon by 
local councils and other local bodies is indeed 
complex. This is not intended to be an exhaustive 
study of all of the intricacies of municipal and 
provincial-municipal finance. Nor is it in any 


a ee 
1For a very detailed analysis of this subject the Commission 

commends the recent publication Inter-Governmental Finance in 

Ontario: A Provincial-Local Perspective, by J. Stefan Dupre. 
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sense an audit or detailed examination of finan- 
cial management techniques. Rather it is an 
attempt to ascertain the relative financial strengths 
and weaknesses within the existing municipal 
structure, given present and expected demands 
upon these institutions. This review of fiscal 
strengths and weaknesses includes some examina- 
tion of the impact of grants and the effect of the 
fragmented provincial and local structure and 
organization upon effective fiscal management in 
local government. 

In this latter context the Commission believes 
it must state that it does not agree with those who 
assert that the only real local problem facing 
government is to find more money, or in other 
words, as it is often put, is “simply a financial 
problem’. Questions of cost and sources of reve- 
nue are important, but so is the question of 
whether there is a system to deal effectively with 
the continuing problems of using limited financial 
resources well and allocating the funds available 
among a great variety of competing needs. The 
political mechanism is the critical element in 
achieving “best use” of limited funds. Success in 
establishing accountability is crucial to sound 
financial management and priority-setting, and 
indeed to the whole process of government. 


Is it realistic, for example, to presume that 
rational levels of public expenditure will be main- 
tained if responsibility or accountability is par- 
celled out to many bodies who regard their service 
as special? Will the proper perspective be main- 
tained between functionally related services, e.g. 
water and sewers, if the decision-making bodies 
for these services are separate and distinct policy- 
making and administrative units? It may be argued 
that municipal councils now exercise broad bud- 
getary control upon the various boards and com- 
missions in the municipality. Is it really rational 
budgeting or priority-setting in a functional sense 
if council advises everyone to cut back on their 
respective budgets by ten percent? With such a 
proliferation of responsible bodies, i.e., boards, 
commissions and councils, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for best use of funds becomes obscure, 
while evasion of responsibility is always possible 
and often real. 


A close examination of the law and of realities 
would indicate that the degree of financial con- 
trol varies greatly. In some cases such as educa- 
tion there is no legal control, although councils 


as the political body speaking for the whole com- 
munity may attempt to influence educational ex- 
penditures; but this is only moral and political 
persuasion. In other cases council has quite full 
control over both total expenditure and particular 
details as for example, recreation commissions 
and some planning boards. Even in these areas 
control may be limited by provincial requirements 
as to minimum standards of service, and affected 
by the existence of provincial grants, for which 
certain conditions must be met. 

It is for this reason that so much space in this 
Report has been devoted to the complicated task 
of determining who does what and who is respon- 
sible for deciding the quality of services at the 
local level. 


The Commission contends that there are prob- 
lems implied by, and being responded to, in the 
reforms that “regional government” involves. 
These cannot be solved merely by applying more 
money to the present structure and organization 
of local government, because money alone will 
not eliminate the confusion and ineffectiveness 
of the present system. Indeed having additional 
financial resources may only serve to conceal, or 
paper over problems. Increasing taxation or 
grants raises even more fundamental problems 
as to the level of taxation, and how provincial 
tax revenue shall be allocated among the com- 
peting claims of particular areas and places. There 
must be some confrontation with the facts about 
just how much money there is in terms of taxable 
resources in each municipality and how it is at 
present being put to work. 

The Data Book prepared for the Review in- 
cludes a wide range of comparative statistics. It 
is the Commission’s intention to rely upon these 
statistics and to select from them those most 
relevant to the question of equitable fiscal policy 
for the local government of the Area. Based upon 
these figures, an attempt will be made to ascer- 
tain the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
local government arrangements. 


The considerable statistical data on the finan- 
cial aspects prepared for the Data Book is for 
the years 1960 and 1965. In the interest of sav- 
ing some time, these detailed data have not been 
updated, since it is assumed that the general 
validity of the comparisons still holds. Though 
the absolute figures are somewhat out of date, and 
though using figures for only one year offers cer- 
tain hazards, in a study of this kind the relative 
positions are of prime importance. Little of sig- 
nificance has happened (some recent adjustments 
in provincial grant percentages will be discussed 
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below) to invalidate these observations. In a few 
instances more recent data have been used where 
a significant change is apparent, or to illustrate 
a point. 


Financial Strengths and Weaknesses 


The only significant local financial resource is 
the real property tax. However, immediately as one 
enters upon the statistical comparison of assess- 
ment resources among the municipalities, one must 
make qualifications as to the adequacy of the 
figures. 


The assessment process has always been an 
imperfect one, but these imperfections were diffi- 
cult to gauge and were perhaps not too serious 
when the levels of taxation based upon them 
were relatively low. The problems related to 
weaknesses in the assessment process have in- 
creased as property tax levels increased and pro- 
perty values have changed rapidly, particularly 
as the values of some proportions change much 
more than others. As a result questions as to the 
equity and appropriateness of the local tax base 
have become common. These deficiencies became 
apparent as soon as attempts were made to relate 
assessment in one municipality to those in another, 
either for purposes of sharing costs of common 
services in trying to take into account financial 
resources aS a consideration in determining pro- 
vincial grants-in-aid, or where there has been a 
reassessment. For certain limited purposes, in- 
cluding the determination of grants in lieu of 
taxes on provincial properties, the Department of 
Municipal Affairs calculates local “equalization” 
factors. Unfortunately because of limitation of 
data and the magnitude of the problem these have 
been based on residential property sales. They 
therefore are open to error where because of poor 
assessment practices some classes of property 
were assessed at different levels (relative to mar- 
ket value) than that applied to residential pro- 
perty. As residential properties are liable to large 
changes in value, using residential property value 
changes as an index of changes in the value of all 
properties, could produce large changes in the 
equalization factor over very short periods particu- 
larly in municipalities in which there were few 
property sales. Consequently when the equaliza- 
tion factor was used for purposes of tax equaliza- 
tion, as in the case of the new County Board 
of Education, major changes in tax levels in par- 
ticular municipalities can and do occur. Another 
illustration of the difficulty of judging local finan- 
cial resources because of inadequate assessment 


practices is the case of Hespeler where a re- 
assessment has resulted in a reduction in the 
assessment of industrial properties relative to 
residential assessment, which it is calculated will 
reduce taxation of industry in 1970 by approxi- 
mately $100,000, and in a corresponding increase 
in residential taxes. 

The assumption of assessment by the Province, 
together with the application of data processing 
techniques and assessment at market value, should 
bring a reasonable uniformity to assessments so 
that more realistic comparisons can be made in a 
few years’ time. Fortunately, the re-assessment of 
the County and the City of Galt on the revised 
procedures is already well advanced. 

In the meantime, however, these are the figures 
— the assessment data established through equali- 
zation factors — that the Commission must use 
for comparisons. They will offer some improve- 
ment in accuracy over unequalized assessment 
figures which cannot really be compared since 
they are the creation of their respective assessment 
departments and are based on different appraisal 
techniques or definitions. 


One advantage of the provincial take-over of 
assessment as of January 1, 1970, is that the 
problems of assessment administration need be 
dealt with only incidentally in this Report. The 
Commission’s impression is that the quality of 
assessment in the Waterloo Area is considerably 
better than that in many other parts of the pro- 
vince. 

When measuring local taxable resources, con- 
siderable importance is normally attached to the 
assessment ratio: that is, how much residential 
and farm assessment there is in the municipality 
relative to the amount of commercial-industrial 
assessment. One hears a good deal about the 
merits of a sixty percent residential to forty per- 
cent commercial-industrial assessment. Munici- 
palities strive to reach that level in industrial 
terms (or, if possible, to exceed it) since it is 
generally considered that industrial assessment is 
purely beneficial (perhaps mistakenly, because at 
times councils do not take sufficient account of 
the costs, both economic and social, that are in- 
herent in industrial development). 

The origins of this rule of thumb are obscure. 
Certainly few municipalities achieve it, and what 
validity the particular figures ever had has been 
weakened by the growth of provincial grants, 
many of which take into account in some fashion 
the adequacy of local resources, and the introduc- 
tion of the split mill rate wherein industrial and 
commercial properties pay property taxes at a 
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higher level than residential and farm properties. 
Unfortunately the emphasis on industrial assess- 
ment has tended to accentuate the temptation to 
“plan by assessment”. 

It is clear from Table 17-1 that there is in fact 
no guarantee that a “favourable” assessment ratio 
will be achieved in relative terms simply by arriv- 
ing at the sixty-forty position. The Table confirms 
for this Area what was also discovered in the 
Niagara Regional Local Government Review, that 
a high commercial-industrial assessment does not 
assure a commensurately high assessment per 
capita when compared to that for other neighbour- 
ing municipalities. For example, Hespeler, with 
the highest proportion of commercial and indus- 
trial assessment, is third highest in assessment 
per capita. The Town of Preston which is third 
in terms of the percentage of commercial-indus- 
trial assessment is eighth in the order of total 
equalized assessment per capita. This finding 
suggests that a specific assessment ratio offers 
no guarantee of relative strength in taxable re- 
sources when viewed in per capita terms, and 
that many factors must be considered, particularly 
those that determine the pattern of expenditure. 
The finding also implies that the achievement of 
this “favourable” assessment complex will not 
provide a simple answer to local government 
problems and reform. Indeed, no municipality, 
whether of 500 or of 50,000, can feel content 
having reached “sixty-forty”. 

Simple formulas such as the assessment rule 
of thumb will not provide a foolproof substitute 
for thinking out the problems of orderly growth, 
suitably located industry and properly distributed 
populations. 

There is a wide range in the proportion of 
commercial-industrial assessment, from _fifty- 
seven percent in the case of Hespeler to ten per- 
cent in the case of Wellesley Township. The 
equalized assessment per capita also has a wide 
though not parallel range. The City of Waterloo, 
fifth in the list of “favourable” assessment ratios, 
is highest in order of equalized assessment per 
capita with a figure of $2,123 for 1965. The 
Village of Bridgeport has the lowest equalized 
(fifteenth position) assessment per capita, $800, 
but is eleventh in terms of its commercial-indus- 
trial assessment ratio. 


The range in equalized assessment per capita 
over the Area is from $800 to $2,123 —.a very 
substantial spread of $1,300. The median per 
capita assessment is $1,432 (the figure for Pres- 
ton); that is, there are as many municipalities 
below that figure, going down to $800 (Bridge- 


port) as there are above, rising to $2,123 (City 
of Waterloo). 

There is, then, a very wide disparity in the tax- 
able resources of the Area. Given this disparity 
it is still difficult if not impossible to be conclusive 
about the impact of expenditure and taxation 
figures, which are next to be examined. This diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that a municipality 
demonstrating a high incidence of taxation may 
not be doing so simply as the result of financial 
resource disparity but may be making a deliberate 
effort to offer better and more expensive services 
than its neighbour (though this means a greater 
contribution by local taxpayers), or it may be 
pursuing unsound financial practices, or it may be 
faced with unusually high costs for services. For 
example, while there are certain economies in 
some services in urban areas, there is also a need 
to provide a wide range of services and to a 
higher standard, reflecting the greater dependence 
of the individual on government as the urban 
community grows in size and the density of popu- 
lation increases. Other factors affecting expendi- 
ture are the composition of the population (are 
there unusual demands for welfare and educa- 
tion?), the rate of growth (substantial capital 
expenditure may be required on sewers, roads etc., 
which must be paid for today but part of the 
justification for which lies in the future), and 
peculiarities of topography (which may make 
some services unusually expensive). 


In addition the effect of provincial grants is 
uneven, (this is discussed separately elsewhere). 
As Table 17-2 shows, gross municipal expendi- 
ture (gross means that the figure includes the 
provincial grant support) does indeed vary 
widely in the Waterloo Area in terms both of 
per $1,000 of equalized assessment — ranging 
from the high of $93.69 (Bridgeport) to $37.81 
(Wellesley Village) as the low — and in terms 
of expenditure per capita, where the high is 
$113.30 (Preston) and the low is $42.28 (Wel- 
lesley Village). Again, it must be emphasized that 
disparity in taxable resources cannot be considered 
the only variable accounting for differing expen- 
diture. Comparisons of gross expenditure per 
capita are of limited value even between compar- 
able municipalities given the complexity of the 
comparisons and the inadequacies of the data. 

It should be noted that if the recommendations 
of the committee studying the taxation of farms 
are adopted, the tax base in rural areas would be 
reduced somewhat, as farm land would be taxed 
on the basis of the lower of market value or value 
as farm land. This would affect mainly those areas 
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subject to pressure to sell land for urban-oriented 
uses. 

It is apparent that if a single standard of ser- 
vice were to be applied across the entire region 
with no change in local and provincial financial 
formulas or local financial organization and 
structure, considerable differences in the burden 
of cost would exist among the municipalities. Were 
it deemed desirable to have a common level of 
services over an expanded area, or the entire Area, 
serious disparities would be present in the sharing 
of those costs, given the present circumstances 
of local government. The question arises then 
whether or not it would be desirable to have a 
single standard, uniform set of services over the 
Area. Clearly a single standard for all services 
is not desirable or necessary, but it may be desir- 
able to have a common standard for certain ser- 
vices, as is being attempted in education. 

The provision of what are for many munici- 
palities very substantial percentages of provincial 
grants does not necessarily extend or expand the 
limited services for these municipalities. Rather, 
they appear necessary just to maintain a minimum 
of service. For example, as Table 17-3 shows, the 
Townships receive by far the most substantial 
grant support in relative terms, yet their gross 
municipal expenditures per capita for services are 
considerably below that in the urban areas. Some 
comparisons will illustrate this. The City of 
Waterloo makes expenditures for municipal ser- 
vices other than education of which only 6.3 
percent are supported by Provincial Grants, and 
yet that City spends $105 per capita, while the 
Township of Woolwich receives 33.5 percent of 
its expenditure in the form of provincial grants 
and provides a much more limited range of ser- 
vices for an expenditure of $49.57 per capita. 

As Dupre shows in his excellent study, the pre- 
sent system of provincial grants is somewhat 
capricious. It is based mainly on the provision 
of certain services. If the City of Waterloo wished 
to spend the same proportion of its revenue on 
roads as does a rural township, the proportion 
of expenditures financed out of grants would be 
closer to that in a rural municipality. 

Even with substantial grants, relatively low 
assessment areas are hard put to provide the level 
of services that is provided in the city. The degree 
of hardship can be seen from examining in Table 
17-4 the column “municipal expenditure per 
$1,000 of equalized assessment”. Whereas service 
expenditure per capita in the rural areas is gener- 
ally only about half that made in the city areas, 
the demand upon local taxable resources in rural 


areas is not half that of urban ones but, in many 
cases, sixty-five percent or higher. The term rural 
in this context should be clearly understood. It 
should not imply only a farm community made 
up of farm householders — it is a low density 
“country” setting that may include residents with 
very urban interests. The place of residence/place 
of work statistics for the Area bear out this condi- 
tion in the non-city areas. 


It is difficult to make value judgements about 
this situation, but clearly rural municipalities must 
make relatively greater demands upon their local 
taxpayers to achieve minimum levels of service 
than do their city neighbours. If rural areas wish 
to have services equal or almost equal to those 
in the city, it will mean either a much higher 
relative incidence of taxation or increased provin- 
cial grants — or both, (given no change in the 
present structure and organization of local govern- 
ment and financial resources ). Obviously the myth 
that life is more economic in the rural areas is 
just that, a myth. It costs more to live in the 
rural areas when one measures services provided, 
and this cost is partly shared by everyone who 
pays provincial taxes because the rural areas’ 
services are substantially provided by provincial 
grants. These figures suggest that if society is 
really serious about making economic use of 
financial and land resources, then very careful 
thought must be given to land use and population 
distribution. 

The logic of high costs in rural areas is evident. 
A low density of population with considerable 
distances between the users of services makes for 
higher costs per unit of service. These problems 
are compounded by the impossibility of achieving 
economies of scale because of the limited size of 
the administrative unit. To a large extent this is 
offset by the lower level of services required and 
provided. The need for many services is in part 
a function of the population density. Services 
which are matters of routine in urban areas are 
either not provided in rural areas, or else a much 
lower standard of service is acceptable (as for 
garbage collection, street lighting and police and 
fire protection). 

An examination of the amounts of taxation 
levied locally for school purposes again bears out 
the much higher incidence of school taxation in 
the rural areas. As Table 17-4 demonstrates, the 
Townships consistently paid more taxes for school 
purposes than for municipal purposes, while in the 
Cities education represented about forty percent 
of total local taxation. While the Townships ran 
below the Cities in terms of taxes paid for muni- 
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cipal purposes per $1,000 of equalized taxable 
assessment, in the matter of school taxation it 
cost residents in the Townships as much as, or 
more than, those who were City residents. This 
is borne out in the policy statements made by the 
Provincial Government regarding changes in 
school administrative arrangements, where a 
major argument was that the school services to 
the rural pupil were not, apparently, as varied 
and of as high quality as those received by city 
pupils. In addition rural areas were faced with 
the high cost of school buses, a very minor item 
in urban communities. 


The Table 17-4 on Municipal and School Tax- 
ation also provides an opportunity to examine the 
relative impact of both these service categories 
upon the local taxpayers. The impact of school 
taxation expressed as a proportion of total local 
taxation ranged from thirty-two percent (New 
Hamburg) to fifty-five percent (Wilmot Town- 
ship — which coincidentally surrounds New Ham- 
burg), a very wide variation indeed and a very 
significant element in local finance. This comment 
seems almost unnecessary in view of the current 
and continuing outcry about expenditure on edu- 
cation by municipal politicians. As the Table 
shows there is within the Waterloo Area consider- 
able variation in the proportion of total taxation 
that went to school purposes prior to the recent 
reforms in structure and organization undertaken 
for schools in the Province. It is not clear yet 
whether these disparities have been eliminated 
under the new system. Indeed, many munici- 
palities in the Area have expressed displeasure 
with the effects of the new formula for distribut- 
ing the cost of education at the local level. 
Obviously school taxation will continue to repre- 
sent a very substantial charge upon local tax- 
payers. 


On the subject of provincial grants generally, 
it would be inaccurate to suggest that in their sum 
the grants represent a grand design for service 
support. In their application a great mass of detail 
is involved, but, as Professor Dupre has pointed 
out in Inter-Governmental Finance in Ontario, 
“|. the provincial grant scene is hyperfraction- 
alized. Given the manner in which grant programs 
were developed at widely different times and for 
very different purposes in a world of quasi- 
subordinate municipalities, this is in large part 
understandable. But as grant revenue has gradu- 
ally become a major item in a local budget, it 
has also acquired an importance that goes well 
beyond its contribution to any given function and 


into the realm of a municipality’s over-all fiscal 
position.” 


At the same time that grant policy is highly 
fragmented, so is the municipal structure to which 
it is applied. Not only is it fragmented among 
municipalities but also among a multitude of 
boards and commissions. The two circumstances 
go together to present a picture of inconsistency, 
inappropriate emphasis and inequity in service 
provision. As the Table (17-3) on grants shows, 
the range of grants as a proportion of total expen- 
diture ranges from 6.3 percent (Waterloo City) 
to 33.5 percent (Woolwich Township). The Com- 
mission will not retrace the thorough examination 
given the field of provincial-municipal financial 
relations by Professor Dupre. Some aspects are 
touched on in the sections of this Report on par- 
ticular services. It will be sufficient to say that 
many of his findings about the complexity of the 
grant structure and its seeming inconsistency are 
confirmed in the Waterloo Area. As an example 
of this, one needs only to examine in Table 17-5 
the provincial support for roads. The City of 
Waterloo expended some $605,000 for various 
categories of roads in 1965, of which only seven- 
teen percent was covered by Provincial road 
grants. On the other hand, the City of Kitchener 
received fifty-eight percent of a $4,850,000 ex- 
penditure on roads in the form of provincial road 
grants. Much of this differential is accounted for 
by the fact that Kitchener’s road program had 
more in it of an “approved” nature than did 
Waterloo. And it is the system of approvals that 
will continue these differences in actual support 
levels, in spite of the raising of the grant level 
to fifty percent for cities. Nonetheless, the differ- 
ential in this case is quite substantial and can 
be seen in other comparisons. The Township of 
Wellesley had a road program costing $110,000, 
of which sixty percent was met by provincial 
grants, while the Town of Elmira spent $88,500 
on roads and received only thirty-one percent of 
that amount in road grants. The great danger for 
local government in a complex system based upon 
approvals is that it is not certain that the provin- 
cial grant system will automatically detect the 
needs of the locality. Indeed, one of the purposes 
of most grants is to persuade the municipalities 
to favour certain activities. The danger is that 
municipalities may be persuaded to ignore the 
real problems of the community in favour of those 
that will receive the most provincial aid. 

It would be too much to expect anything else 


of a system whereby the provincial government 
provides grants for swimming pools but not for 
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(city) sewage treatment plants, for traffic studies 
but not for general municipal planning. It has been 
known for a municipality to overlook or even to 
be unaware of grants for which it is eligible. 

The real impact of a fragmented grant program 
upon effective priority-setting at the local level 
may be that the central government in effect 
becomes the operative governing body through 
its conditional grant system. 

A further impingement upon clear local re- 
sponsibility arises from the practice of many 
boards and commissions of receiving the money 
they wish to spend through their respective local 
councils. These often include special purpose 
boards and commissions whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes two or more municipalities. Again there 
is a lack of clarity about who is accountable for 
the expenditures by parks boards, library boards, 
school boards, conservation authorities, health 
boards, recreation boards and welfare agencies 
—to mention a few. As Professor Dupre asserts, 
“To the extent that special-purpose authorities 
are created simply because existing municipal 
boundaries are inadequate for efficient municipal 
performance, they may in fact have respon- 
sibilities which, in a proper governmental setting, 
would be considered local’’.’ 


Debt 


A clear picture of the capital expenditure by, 
and debt of, the various local governments in the 
Waterloo Area is almost impossible to achieve. 
Although the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
the Department of Municipal Affairs have been 
trying to establish a uniform classification of 
accounts for thirty years, and much progress has 
been made, there are still serious deficiencies in 
financial information. Until 1969 every munici- 
pality did not follow the same definition of what 
constitutes a capital investment to be underwritten 
by debt financing. Some may wish to pay for 
capital or fixed assets immediately out of current 
levies; others may wish to issue debentures to 
cover capital items. As well, provincial policy 
varies regarding the support for capital costs in 
the municipalities. Road grants are normally paid 
as capital grants on a project basis, which helps 
to reduce the borrowing that may be required 
locally. Public utility capital expenditures may be 
financed out of current revenue, or by borrowing 
(the debentures being issued by the municipality ). 
Which practice is followed depends partly on the 
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policy of the particular utility and partly on the 
nature of the expenditure, with a ‘normal’ level 
of capital expenditures being financed out of 
revenue, and unusually large expenditures by 
borrowing. Schools are financed by capital bor- 
rowing, with grants being applied on principal 
and interest payments (with a few special excep- 
tions in the past). Up to 1969 for school con- 
struction the municipality borrowed the capital 
sum, while the Province met a portion of annual 
debt charges in the form of annual grants, which 
might vary from year to year, depending on the 
structure of the grant formula. This was changed 
in 1969, when the County Boards of Education 
were given authority to borrow directly from the 
Province, but the payment of principal and interest 
is a charge on the local taxpayer, as part of the 
tax levy for education. 


The debt position of a municipality as published 
in the financial statements may then have to be 
qualified by a number of factors. 

a) Gross debt includes public utilities debt 
which is self-liquidating, and therefore is only 
a contingent liability against which there are 
usually substantial assets. 
b) Where sewage and water facilities have 
been constructed by the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission, they were not always 
shown as a liability of the municipality. This 
practice is changed for 1970, but comparisons 
for or with earlier years may have to be quali- 
fied. 

c) School debt incurred by local school boards 

prior to 1969 is shown as part of the debt of 

the municipality. The debt incurred after that 
date by the County Board of Education is not. 

d) Kitchener borrowed some $5,700,000 for 

hospital additions, the payments on which are 

in part liabilities of various municipalities in 
the Area. 

Similar problems occur in determining capital 
expenditures and the weight of debt charges in 
any given year, although the complications are 
different and arise particularly where capital ex- 
penditures are made by the numerous joint boards, 
or where there are provincial current grants on 
capital expenditures or debt charges. 

With these qualifications, then, it is difficult to 
reach conclusions about the relative weight of debt 
across the Area. No municipality in the Waterloo 
Area (as Table 17-6 shows) has a debt per capita 
shown above the provincial average in 1965: 
$259. Taken as a whole the Area had a debt 
picture that year, in per capita terms, which was 
considerably below that for the Province. 
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The only safe observation to make without in- 
timate knowledge of each municipality's debt 
situation is that a low debt per capita is not neces- 
sarily reflective of a sound community. It may 
simply be symptomatic of a corporate unwilling- 
ness or financial incapacity to meet the basic 
needs of that community. The big question for 
many of the smaller municipalities, in terms of 
population and financial resources, is whether in 
the face of a burgeoning urban population the 
need to provide the facilities required by civiliza- 
tion can be met without taking on crushing loads 
of debt. Present debt, which is comparatively low, 
rather than implying a financial integrity that has 
somehow eluded the cities, may simply demon- 
strate that the municipality is not only low in 
debt but is also low in assets. Rather than being 
a comment on financial management it may only 
mean that either services are not being provided 
to meet the needs of the community, or that no 
major problems have yet been encountered. In 
some cases low debt may simply reflect the in- 
effectiveness of the municipal unit to meet its 
responsibilities, for no other reason than that it 
lacks the kind of financial base to handle levels 
of debt appropriate to an increasingly urban 
society. Perhaps the proof of this is offered by the 
experience of Bridgeport, whose environment is 
urban and whose council has obviously tried to 
provide urban facilities, but only at a great cost 
relative to that small municipality’s taxable 
assessment. Similar problems are faced by Ayr 
and Baden, as is discussed in the section on water 
and sewer services. 


It would appear that given the present struc- 
ture, organization and fiscal base of many of the 
now rural municipalities, these would encounter 
some considerable difficulty in terms of their 
financial capacity in adapting to rapid urbaniza- 
tion. On the other hand, those municipalities which 
have had the problems of urban circumstances for 
some time suffer from confused and divided 
responsibility in allocating limited financial re- 
sources; a comprehensive approach is difficult if 
not impossible for them to achieve. 


The Local View of the Financial Problem 


Every municipal brief submitted had something 
to say about finance. The problem was consis- 
tently viewed in the context of not enough money 
to do all the things needed to be done. There was 
concern over a number of points of financial sig- 
nificance. The most perplexing difficulty concern- 
ing finance appeared to be the “battle for assess- 


ment’. Not surprisingly, with property tax as local 
governments’ main immediate financial resource, 
and given a large number of municipal entities 
within the Area, vigorous competition takes place 
among the municipalities to improve their respec- 
tive assessment ratios. 

The County of Waterloo stated in its brief that 
this battle is carried on by the municipalities with 
no regard for others. The County expects that the 
condition will grow worse because the pattern has 
been for larger urban centres to annex large parts 
of abutting municipalities. It follows, asserts the 
County, that greater urbanization will bring greater 
competition for industry if the present local struc- 
ture is not changed, and will ultimately result in 
the County’s becoming an uneconomic unit. 

The related problem of disparity in financial 
resource between and among the Area’s munici- 
palities appears to cut two ways. Not only does 
the imbalance in assessment create inequity in the 
cost burden for services, but if municipalities have 
inadequate financial resources, they find it impos- 
sible to provide the quality or kinds of services 
expected. The Town of Hespeler suggested in its 
brief, “. . . with the changing times, people are 
now demanding the Same standard of living con- 
ditions provided in the larger municipalities of the 
area and the Province. Because of this and the 
high cost of presently overlapping services, a 
solution must be found.” 


Another facet of the financial problem resulting 
from fragmentation is that of poor land use prac- 
tices. Municipalities tend to encourage industrial 
and commercial development because of the 
attractive assessment price-tag these bear, and 
pay insufficient heed to the suitability of the 
development to the given environment. Such 
encouragement has been remarked upon else- 
where in the report under the label of “assess- 
ment planning”. Both Galt and Kitchener in their 
respective submissions called for an end to dam- 
aging competition for industry and commerce. 
The City of Kitchener asserted that municipalities, 
in the circumstances, deliberately desert planning 
principles because of financial needs. 


At the same time, on being questioned, all 
municipal representatives agreed that, even if 
taxation were not a consideration, competition 
for industry would not be eliminated because of 
the desire to broaden the employment opportun- 
ities for local residents and further the develop- 
ment of the municipality. 

In view of the limitations of property assess- 
ment as a means of support for local service 
responsibilities, several of the briefs called for 
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more revenue aid from the Provincial government, 
either in the form of increased grants, with 
greater freedom in determining their use, or in 
the form of new tax sources for local government 
(although no specific tax was mentioned). This 
in fact is the trend, that as the real property tax 
becomes less appropriate for financing the grow- 
ing range of services not solely related to the 
local community, real property provincial grants, 
which are financed out of taxation of income and 
of other forms of wealth and which lend them- 
selves to centralized collection, are growing. 

The major concern, then, was a disparity in 
already limited tax resources coupled with less 
than appropriate land use practices in attempting 
to maximize local dollar resources through in- 
creased industrial-commercial assessment. 

Other problems in financial arrangements were 
raised. The Town of Preston expressed serious 
misgivings about the services received from the 
County in relation to Preston’s contribution to 
County revenues. The Town regards its respon- 
sibility for contributing to such activities as 
libraries in other County municipalities as some- 
what unfair when the Cities are not required to 
help. 


Some Problems of Municipal and School Finance 


As this Report is prepared, the new school 
arrangements are still in early stages of becoming 
established. There are, however, some lingering 
problems for which immediate answers are not 
yet visible. A question mark remains with respect 
to the assigning of debt for school purposes. It is 
the Commission’s understanding that it has not 
yet been conveyed to municipal treasurers how 
the matter of municipal debt and school debt will 
be resolved in terms of allowable debt limits. Will, 
for example, a school located in the City of 
Waterloo, under the new County Board of Educa- 
tion arrangements, be assigned as a debt entirely 
to the City of Waterloo, or will some formula be 
applied to spread the debt over all the Area 
municipalities? What account of this debt will the 
Ontario Municipal Board take in ruling upon 
municipal debt limits? 

It would be less than accurate to describe the 
relations between municipalities and the Board of 
Education as entirely amicable. Far from exuding 
a sense of partnership in serving the same people, 
there is often a definite aura of hostility in the 
relationship. On the one hand there are instances 
of a mayor refusing to sign a cheque, thus holding 
back school funds, and on the other hand of a 


school official tersely agreeing to provide only the 
minimum information required by law about the 
school budget. 

The need for reform in educational administration 
stemmed from major inequalities in the quality 
of education and the related matter of the shar- 
ing of the cost of supporting sound educational 
programs. 

On the face of it, it is apparent that rural 
dwellers (that is, those people resident in the 
Townships of the Waterloo Area) were receiving 
inequitable treatment in two important ways — 
the quality of their educational program was 
generally lower than that offered in the Cities, and 
the relative cost of the program was generally 
higher for school costs than for general municipal 
services; e.g. as noted earlier school costs took 
about forty percent of all local taxes in the Cities 
while in the rural areas school costs were generally 
more than fifty percent of all local taxes. As well, 
expenditure per capita for schools consistently 
ran higher in the rural areas than in the Cities of 
the Waterloo Area. 


It is also apparent that one of the benefits to 
be achieved under the new, more broadly based 
school administrative units was to reduce the 
“inequities” or disparities between urban and 
rural areas in their respective burdens of the local 
cost of education. 


The Commission simply does not have enough 
knowledge to comment upon whether or not the 
disparities in the quality of education from area 
to area are being overcome under the County 
Board of Education approach and it will take 
time before many changes can be made. But 
financial matters are another thing, and the avail- 
able statistics show clearly that in the first year 
the formula for distributing local school costs not 
only failed to erase the so-called inequities, but 
in fact made the relative disparities even worse. 

This is shown in Table 17-7. The formula used, 
though complicated in its actual application (there 
is one set of factors for distributing secondary 
school and another set for public elementary), in 
general terms is based upon the concept that local 
education costs (that is, those costs left to be met 
from local municipal resources after provincial 
legislative grants have been applied) should be 
shared among the municipalities in a given area 
in direct proportion to each municipality’s share 
of the total equalized assessment of the Area. 
When this formula was applied in 1969 to the 
cost of education to be shared among the muni- 
cipalities within the Waterloo County Board of 
Education, the Cities of Galt and Kitchener 
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actually experienced a relative decline in their 
share of area local school costs compared to those 
for 1968. At the same time, all of the Townships, 
through the formula, were expected to pay greater 
shares of area local cost than they had in 1968. 
The Cities, overall, had their share reduced by a 
little more than one percent while municipalities 
like North Dumfries and Wilmot had their shares 
increased by nineteen and fifteen percent respec- 
tively. The Townships generally experienced an 
increase of about eleven percent. 

Every municipality including the Cities had to 
pay an increased amount of levy because of the 
general education cost rise’ to the Waterloo 
County Board of Education, but the increase 
varied considerably. Again the Cities and the 
Towns had the smaller increases, thirty-one and 
twenty-nine percent respectively, while the Vil- 
lages and the Townships were asked to pay, as 
groups, thirty-eight and forty-seven percent more. 
The highest percentages were for North Dumfries, 
fifty-nine percent, and Wilmot, fifty-three percent. 


Now it may be that by itself the formula for 
distributing local education cost is eminently fair 
and equitable. But what was apparently over- 
looked in inserting this formula into the existing 
cost-distribution system is the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Education had already acknowledged that 
where the relative share of assessment is low, pro- 
portionately higher grant support should be given. 
The previous grant system worked in such a way 
that it was able to discriminate in favour of those 
municipalities with the least resources more than 
the new one. 


Compounding the increases in local cost due to 
the distribution formula was the fact that the com- 
posite approach to calculating the provincial 
grant, that is, calculating it for the entire area, 
had the effect of changing the weighting of assess- 
ment and thereby reducing the net share of total 
education costs supported by grants from 37.2 
percent in 1968 to 35.9 in 1969. How much of 
the reduction in grants is the result of expenditures 
going beyond levels approved by the Department 
of Education is not known to the Commission. 
An examination of Table 17-8 will show that 


1The Waterloo County Board of Education’s budget for 1969 
represented an increase of 14.99 percent over the combined budget 
for all boards operating in the Waterloo Area in 1968. This is not 
strictly accurate, however, because the combined figures for 1968 
do not take account of the fact that there are transfer payments 
from board to board. Because these payments are not sub- 
tracted from one or other of the paying or the receiving board, 
double counting of expenditure takes place. A board official esti- 
mated that transfer payments would account for about $1.25 
million of the 1968 combined budget of $29,444,010. Without 
double counting of the estimated transfer payments, the actual 
expenditure for public school purposes in 1968 is more nearly 
$28,200,000 which would mean that the increase for education 
expenditure in Waterloo County in 1969 over 1968 was closer 
to twenty percent. 


some municipalities had enjoyed very substantial 
provincial grant support under the previous sys- 
tem. 


Again, the formula proposed may be indeed 
just; applied as it was, however, it created tax 
shifts that were intolerable and in turn led to the 
virtual abandonment of the formula when subsidy 
grants were applied in an effort to even out the 
impact of the new administrative arrangements 
and avoid a taxpayers’ revolt. 


The general effect of the revised form of the 
subsidy grant has been to give a considerable 
reduction to the increase that would otherwise 
have been experienced in most of the rural areas 
of the Waterloo Area. The increase has been re- 
duced for Galt and Waterloo as well, but not to 
anything like the same degree as that for the rural 
parts of the Waterloo Area. The additional grant 
to reduce the impact of the new arrangements did 
not apply to Kitchener because of its large popu- 
lation. 


More examination should be made of the prob- 
lem of achieving equity in the distribution of 
education costs. Why, for example, is the educa- 
tional program deficient in the rural areas, and 
why does it cost more in relative terms? Why does 
it fall to the Cities to provide the money to solve 
rural problems when economists and social scien- 
tists are telling us that the real property tax is not 
a good tax for paying for personal services like 
education and for transferring money from one 
segment of society to another, that the big prob- 
lems are in the cities and it is there that the bulk 
of public funds, in increasing amounts, must go 
to solve urban problems? It is generally accepted 
as important that every resident of Ontario should 
have an equal opportunity for education but it is 
in devising financial and administrative arrange- 
ments to achieve this goal that problems arise. It 
is one thing to accept the notion that people living 
in local communities large or small have a right to 
determine the level of local public services they 
wish. If communities are very small in numbers 
and spread over rather wider areas, the level of 
service may be very low by choice and by pressure 
of high per-unit cost. This begs the question, how- 
ever, why it is that the province should feel 
obliged to apply a provincial standard, in this case 
for education, in circumstances which yield com- 
parative diseconomies — the comparison being 
made with the more densely populated cities that 
are required to yield the bulk of public funds to 
support these common provincial standards. Upon 
examination it is interesting to note in this analy- 
sis that many of the so-called rural municipalities 
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contain people who depend directly upon urban 
employment for their living — but they do not 
accept urban patterns of living. In North Dum- 
fries, for example, the percentage of the Town- 
ship’s working residents employed in the Cities 
of the Waterloo Area is well over seventy percent. 
The case for subsidizing bona fide farmers is one 
thing — the case for city dwellers subsidizing 
urban-oriented people who reject the kind of 
concentrated spatial environment that brings with 
it certain economies is quite another (North Dum- 
fries in 1968 received the equivalent of fifty-two 
percent of its school budget in provincial grants 
— the City of Galt received thirty-seven percent 
support). This seems to point to a need for an 
examination of policies that discourage the kind 
of growth that leads to demands for relatively 
more expensive public services such as school 
facilities and extends to a broad range of muni- 
cipal services, raising major problems relating to 
the control of land use and the future form and 
location of development. 


At this time the question of equitable distribu- 
tion of education costs is still not completely 
answered. It appears that the answer lies not only 
in close financial analysis of relative ability to 
pay but also in insisting upon orderly growth — 
not necessarily growth that excludes all considera- 
tions save efficiency but which recognizes that 
there is some inequity for the city dweller when 
he must support the inefficiencies of the non-farm 
rural dweller. 


One other aspect in the financial sphere is also 
apparent. Passing reference was made in the 
Chapter on Education to the level of cost as one 
of the critical factors in public policy. It is ap- 
parent that the level of education cost to be 
absorbed through local tax resources will con- 
tinue to represent a very substantial charge upon 
those resources. It is acknowledged that education 
will properly demand a very high priority in the 
scale of local public services for as far as one 
can see into the future. The word “priority”, 
however, implies that some consideration has 
been given to other public needs in the community 
in arriving at the quantity of funds to be allocated. 
The evidence available in the Waterloo Area sug- 
gests that little attention is paid by school boards 
to what demands are being made by councils or 
other public bodies upon taxable capacity assess- 
ment in the community. The present arrangement 
clearly does not encourage a system of rational 
priority-setting in which the wide spectrum of 
public needs are viewed in their relative — rather 
than their absolute — importance. 


The Problems of One-Tier and 
Two-Tier Financial Arrangements 


Much was said in the briefs about reducing 
disparities in assessment and financial resources. 
Two general approaches were offered, commonly 
referred to as one-tier local government, that is, 
all existing municipalities are amalgamated into 
one, and two-tier, in which a single municipality 
would have certain specified and common services 
over the whole Area, while other services would 
remain responsibilities of local municipalities — a 
federal system of local government like the present 
county structure. 


One-tier local government is perhaps the 
simplest form — it is at the same time both 
regional and local government all rolled into 
one. In this simplification rests its great weak- 
ness. The matter of local government is very com- 
plex, and while one-tier government may offer 
administrative simplicity, if applied on a wide 
geographical base it may not properly reflect the 
differences that mark various localities. Indeed, 
this approach may provide a very poor approxi- 
mation of democratic government if the institu- 
tional arrangements fail to recognize important 
differences. At first the financial arrangements 
appear to be simple enough, and conducive to 
the proper planning and orderly development and 
location of industrial-commercial facilities. There 
is indeed a neat pooling of local tax wealth. 
Taken over a wide area, however, disparities in 
service objectives and service requirements can 
inject one or both of two main problems. There 
may be created a pressure for immediate improve- 
ment in service standards to a common level for 
the whole area. This may accelerate demand be- 
yond reasonable limits. It is one thing to try to 
raise the general level of education service by 
enlarging administrative units; it is quite another 
to create the conditions which would result in 
pressure for improved and equalized services 
across the broad spectrum of municipal activity. 
Such reform would be not unlike opening Pan- 
dora’s Box. For example, to establish one-tier 
regional governments wholesale, across the pro- 
vince, would exert heavy pressures upon every 
municipal service, not always with justifiable de- 
mand — except in the sense that there would be 
a common tax rate for the area so that those 
receiving a lower standard of service in the new 
area would expect standards at least equal to 
those enjoyed by their new fellow residents. While 
differences in standards of service would be taken 
into account in assessment to some extent, it is 
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difficult to persuade voters that not everyone 1s 
entitled to essentially the same standard of service. 
The process of “levelling-up” rather than striking 
an average level of service is apparent in every 
large scale annexation and amalgamation. The 
result is bound to be a large increase in public ex- 
penditures and taxes. Better value will be received 
for taxes, and inequalities in services and some 
inequities in taxation will presumably be removed, 
but the question remains as to how much of an 
increase and levelling out is desired by the public 
in the face of competing demands on income. 

On the other hand it is argued that the real 
property tax is not a good tax for financing social 
and personal services such as welfare and educa- 
tion, or where the demand for the service is 
related to more than local needs. To the extent 
that the weight of the real property tax is increas- 
ed relative to other taxes which are more directly 
related to income, both a one-tier system has 
greater disadvantages than has a two-tier system. 

The other main problem with one-tier reform 
arises from the attempt to rationalize or neutralize 
the accelerating demand for services. The effort 
may be made to put a brake on this acceleration 
of demand by setting up limited service and special 
tax areas. This approach may only lead to prob- 
lems in distribution of service and financial sup- 
port, and may raise real questions of representa- 
tion if “low” service areas are correspondingly 
small in population and are not receiving the kind 
of treatment they feel they ought to receive. 

The weakness in the two-tier approach in terms 
of financial administration is that it may very 
easily become very complicated. The complicated 
formulas may not be restricted to matters of 
finance: there may be problems of representation 
and accountability as well. One does not see a 
neat pooling of taxes. Instead, residual benefits 
continue to accrue to the municipality in which 
industry actually locates. A continuing debate may 
exist over the division between the very local tier 
and the regional tier, and about whose financial 
requirements should be met first and who should 
have responsibility for which service. The latter 
point is vital, because it determines at which level 
the big expenditures will be made and how many 
there will be. 


The acquisition of adequate parks and recreational 
facilities and the proper functioning of effective 
and purposeful social services will cost many 
thousands of dollars. Adequate police and fire 
protection will cost more money, not less. 

It must be clear that neither the one-tier nor 
the two-tier approach is without difficulties. There 


is, alas, no panacea for the problems of raising 
money. 

It is also clear that the present system offers 
no real solution for the problems of an increasing- 
ly urban society. The present system has demon- 
strated that it does not provide the kind of basis 
necessary for determining need and arriving at 
effective choices in the use of the public money 
available. New avenues must be found. Very diffi- 
cult decisions have to be made about how much 
money is available for which projects. The very 
number of necessary projects and the high cost of 
money make it imperative that a clearer system of 
priority setting be evolved. 


It would be a delusion to believe that more 
money is automatically created because two or 
more municipalities join together. But new ad- 
ministrative and structural arrangements could 
improve the way we put that wealth to work. New 
benefits may be achieved or become economic 
under new consolidations. While society’s needs 
will continue to outstrip the financial resources 
available to fulfill them, and difficult choices will 
remain as a condition of life, perhaps the most 
important achievement through reform will be to 
establish responsibility, so that the vital choice of 
priorities in public services can be made. 


The Need for Capital Expenditure 


The scale of the capital investments necessary 
to keep up with the growth in the Area and the 
need to improve the level of public services is 
indicated by the list of some capital expenditures 
below. The list is by no means exhaustive, but 
does give a view of the extent of the need and 
the large questions of policy involved, particularly 
for the larger urban centres. 


5 year capital forecast for Waterloo County 


Board of Education $40,326,000 


Grand River Conservation Authorities Dam 


and Reservoir Scheme 44,200,000 
K-W Hospital Addition 16,000,000 
Kitchener’s Urban Renewal Plans 16,000,000 
Preston’s sewage treatment plant 1,000,000 
Hespeler’s sewage treatment plant 1,465,440 
Bridgeport’s sewage system 500,000 
Baden’s sewage system 500,000 


Kitchener’s 5 year forecast of servicing costs 


to subdivision developments 7,800,000 
Galt’s Public Library 750,000 
Kitchener’s Parking Garage 1,300,000 
Kitchener’s 5 year capital forecast for parks 

and recreation facilities 1,365,000 
Major road works 84,000,000 
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Conclusions 


The financial problems in the Area seem to 
have two roots: growth of population, and de- 
mands for more and better services as incomes 
rise and urbanization continues. These changes 
have made obsolete the traditional dependance 
on the real property tax, supplemented by pro- 
vincial grants where there was an obvious defi- 
ciency in resources or provincial interest in a 
service. This pattern is changing rapidly, with a 
growing recognition that if municipalities are to 
meet their responsibilities they need access to 
other and more appropriate sources of revenue, 
through additional taxing powers or increased 
provincial grants. While information on the in- 
crease in the level of grants in the Area is limited, 
the pattern for the province is clear. 


In table 17-9 the totais of all provincial 
subsidies to local bodies are shown. There is no 
reason to believe that the Waterloo Area does 
not conform to this general picture, although the 
relative importance varies from one municipality 
to another, as has already been indicated. 


In giving the municipalities additional powers 
of taxation, one problem is, that, for technical 
reasons, most of the taxes which would produce 
large amounts of money are best collected cen- 
trally. 


Moreover, provincial politicians are bound to 
give priority to provincial services and spending, 
and therefore are not likely to give up sources of 
revenue. Provincial civil servants are bound to be 
biased in favour of the provincially related aspects 
of local government, and keeping local govern- 
ments on a short leash financially gives the 
Province a further degree of control. Given suffi- 
cient will, means of meeting the various objections 
could be found, but the real question remains, is 
there the will to do so? The alternative to giving 
more revenue is to increase grants: to some 
degree this is inevitable, considering the joint 
provincial-local aspects of many local services. 
The question as to whether these are to be condi- 
tional or unconditional grants is a fundamental 
one touching on provincial-local relations, and the 
local capacity for decision-making. Again, uncon- 
ditional grants have great advantages in achieving 
minimum levels of service, ensuring a degree of 
standardization of service across the Province, 
and of making possible joint programs (or pro- 
grams which are centrally financed but locally 
administered, such as welfare). Unconditional 
grants do distort the process of setting priorities 
locally, and place many constraints on how local 


bodies conduct their affairs. Less evident are the 
disadvantages of eroding local responsibility and 
stressing the provincial interest — often a narrow 
interest in one particular activity — against the 
local interest and what is in many ways a broader 
outlook. 

The following quotation from Dupre’s study is 
appropriate: 

“Grant programs may well have evolved in 
response to the major social challenges of our 
time. But they have also been allowed to accum- 
ulate in a haphazard fashion, without regard to 
over-all municipal finance, without regard to 
financial and administrative criteria, without re- 
gard even to how many and what grants already 
exist! 

These arguments are essentially the same as 
those used in federal-provincial conferences: in 
provincial-local financial relations, the province 
is on the other side and therefore uses essentially 
the same arguments as the federal government 
uses in the other context. (In the case of provin- 
cial-local relations, the province has much more 
say than has the federal government in federal- 
provincial relations, because of the different con- 
stitutional position and the fragmented nature of 
local government. ) 

The basic question remains, where are needs 
greatest? A precise answer is not possible, but the 
main considerations in allocating new revenue 
should be 1) where resources are least, 2) where 
need is greatest, 3) for services for which the real 
property tax is least appropriate, and 4) where 
there is a strong provincial interest. Two other 
considerations entering the picture are where 
there has been the greatest rate of change, and 
where there are the largest number of people. 


Change is expensive in terms of public service, 
for not only is the kind of service required affect- 
ed, but also a high proportion of municipal 
services involve large capital investments for 
schools, roads, sewers, watermains, etc. The 
change tends to be greatest in the urban areas 
where the highest standard of services is required 
as well as the greatest capital investment. 


The crucial importance of increasing the finan- 
cial capacity of urban areas was stressed by the 
Economic Council of Canada in its Fourth Re- 
view: 

... there is now a widening gap between the 

expanding responsibilities and the revenues of 

the larger cities of the country. This is now a 

nation-wide problem, and it is clearly necessary 

either to shift further responsibilities and relat- 
ed costs to higher levels of government or to 
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develop and support local revenue systems so 

that they are more closely related to both the 

benefits and burdens of an increasingly com- 
plex, urbanized society.’ 

Excerpts from the Review in which the prob- 
lems of local government finance are considered 
are contained in Appendix F. 

The dangers of ignoring the financial problem 
of urban areas are shown in the arguments for 
establishing the County Boards of Education, one 
of the reasons advanced being that one way of 
meeting the costs of upgrading education in the 
rural areas was to give these areas access to 
financial resources of the cities. The reasoning 
was sound, but its application overlooked a num- 
ber of factors. One was that the greatest pressure 
to increase spending on education is in the urban 
area because that is where the largest numbers of 
children are, even though the value received in 
quality of education in rural areas per dollar spent 
may be lowest and may therefore require the 
largest increase in expenditure per pupil to equal- 
ize opportunity. Another thing overlooked was 
that rural areas already had access to urban 
wealth, because that is where most of the provin- 
cial tax revenue is found. Furthermore, if you 
wished to transfer more money from urban to 
rural areas by means of taxation, the property tax 
is not a good way to do it, as is evident from the 
frequent request that education should not be 
financed out of the taxation of real property 
at all. 

From the foregoing it is evident that far- 
reaching changes must be made in the financial 
and taxation aspects of local government, and 
particularly in the provincial grants and the studies 
initiated by the Committee on Taxation (the Smith 
Committee) are continued. 


Observations and Recommendations 


The points emerging from the foregoing discus- 
sion may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are great differences in the financial 
capacity of the various municipalities, the 
main factor being the character of the muni- 
cipality, the large urban municipalities hav- 
ing considerably higher assessment per cap- 
ita than the rural townships and smaller 
urban centres. 

2. The demands on the municipalities also vary 
greatly, with rural municipalities spending 
most of their resources on education and 


lop. cit. page 33. 
21967, page 269. 
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roads and urban municipalities supplying a 
wide range of services, the extent of which is 
dependent on the size of the urban complex 
more than on the size of the municipality. 
While there is a relationship between needs 
and resources as described in the two points 
above, there are also cases where the gap 
between needs and resources is greater than 
in others. 

There is a growing range of services which 
are of interest to more than one municipality, 
and often that area of interest includes a 
strong provincial interest. 

The provincial grants in certain respects do 
attempt to recognize the inadequacy of de- 
pending on the real property tax as the main 
source of revenue by giving greater grants 
to those municipalities with the greatest 
deficiency in resources and the highest costs, 
and by, in effect, sharing the cost of certain 
programs. 

The net effect of provincial grants is difficult 
to determine because of the number of grant 
programs (well over a hundred), the com- 
plexity of the factors taken into account in 
determining grants, and the existence of 
a number of special purpose bodies which 
receive grants directly. 

While the rural areas have the least resources, 
it is in the urban areas that the great bulk of 
the population lives, who require more ser- 
vices to a higher standard, and the problems 
of growth requiring large capital investments 
are largely urban. 

The problem of assessing need must become 
much more oriented toward urban problems 
in future. 

There are serious problems in assessing needs 
and resources and the effectiveness of ser- 
vices because of basic deficiencies in infor- 
mation. Some of these deficiencies are being 
overcome by instituting improved accounting 
and reporting techniques. 

Many of the problems arise from local gov- 
ernment being concerned in large part as a 
bundle of services, many of which require 
special arrangements, but with limited con- 
cern as to how those special arrangements 
affect the over-all pattern. 

The problems of debt and how they are re- 
lated to other aspects of the problems of 
local government in the Area are well illus- 
trated by the proposals of the new Health 
Unit to acquire office space by entering into 
an agreement with a developer whereby he 
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will construct a building to the Unit specifi- 
cation at a cost of $294,000. It will be leased 
to the Unit for twenty-five years, at the end 
of which time it will become the property of 
the Unit. The main object of this procedure 
is that the province will pay a seventy-five 
percent grant on rental expenditure, but will 
not pay a grant on the purchase of land for 
a new building. One problem is that the 
Unit’s budget must be approved by the 
County and each of the three Cities, in addi- 
tion to the requirement that provincial grants 
are only payable on those items which the 
province designates as eligible for grant pur- 
poses. As a result adaptation of the budget 
could be delayed for a period, if not per- 
manently, if any one of the municipal part- 
ners was not in accord with the budget as 
presented. This problem of budget is a 
chronic one with joint special purpose 
bodies. To make their budget subject to ap- 
proval of all the municipal councils involved 
may be tantamount to giving a veto to one 
municipality (the Waterloo Area Planning 
Board has had chronic problems in nego- 
tiating its budget). At the other extreme 
giving the right to adopt a budget without 
approval by a municipal council raises the 
issue as to whether the taxpayer should be 
fair game for all competing claims or is there 
to be some means of sorting out priorities. 
Fortunately, these matters rarely reach the 
stage of extreme positions being taken and 
parties standing on their legal rights. Perhaps 
it might be better if they did occasionally. 
Certainly one is left with the nagging feeling 
that in some cases certain services suffer 
from financial undernourishment because 
they are the responsibility of an independent 
body without sources of funds except through 
council. In other cases it is apparent that if 
all of the financial picture could be seen at 
one time that certain services have got more 
than their share of the limited financial re- 
sources available, because they are in a pri- 
vileged position with certain financial per- 
ogatives in terms of rights to demand pay- 
ments or to have a claim on certain reve- 
nues. 


At the very least, the existence of special 
bodies with different jurisdictions, with differ- 
ing means of access to provincial grants, with 
different budgeting, accounting and capital 
financing positions, adds one more series of 
complications to what is already an exceed- 
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ingly intractable problem, determining how 
much the various services cost, who bene- 
fits from them, and how they are financed. 
Considerable progress has been made in re- 
cent years in improving the quality of finan- 
cial reporting so that reports are on a more 
consistent basis and in a more meaningful 
form, but there are still serious inadequacies, 
the reasons for which largely have nothing 
to do with accounting. Unless we are able to 
get meaningful answers to these problems, 
how can we say that we have a system of 
government which is responding to the needs 
of the public, and which is financed in an 
economic and equitable manner? 


Any wide ranging municipal reforms will 
mean shifts in taxation which may be very 
significant for some municipalities and some 
individual taxpayers. Some of these may be 
due to their not paying an equitable share 
at present, others due to unpredictable, ran- 
dom effects of the complexities of the local 
government and the provincial grant struc- 
tures. 

The implications for increased costs of ser- 
vices in certain land use policies or lack 
of policies, has been given insufficient 
recognition due to a pre-occupation with 
revenues, a pre-occupation which is inevit- 
able given the inadequacies of the municipal 
revenue sources and the emphasis on the 
financing of particular services. 

A clarification of jurisdictions, so that it is 
clearly understood which are the provincial 
interests and which the local interests, is 
essential if there is to be any rational grants 
policy, for until there are clear guidelines 
on conditional grants, it is impossible to 
assess the need for additional financial re- 
sources, including unconditional grants, ac- 
curately. 

The multiplicity of grants and the great vari- 
ation in the nature of the conditions attached 
to most of them arises at least in part be- 
cause, in the profusion of provincial and local 
bodies involved, it is impossible to obtain 
any clear idea of who is responsible for what, 
or whether policies are consistent. Many of 
the grants are so minor as to raise questions 
as to why bother. Others are so elaborate 
that their precise effect is impossible to deter- 
mine and the volume of administrative and 
accounting procedures which they generate 
must be very costly to both the local and 
provincial levels. At the same time questions 
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of perspective are raised as to why grants are 
made for some activities while none are made 
for items of high priority. One obvious con- 
clusion is that the problems of local govern- 
ment are not so much shortage of funds for 
particular services — where there are grants 
the standards of services are often very high 
— as a general shortage of funds, particu- 
larly in urban municipalities and for capital 
expenditures. This only reiterates the need 
for an increase in unrestricted local revenue 
sources, a central clearing procedure on 
local grants. 

As noted by Dupre’ the recommendations of 
K. G. Crawford’ on this point are still valid and 
are worth quoting again. 

Much progress might be made toward reducing 
the conflict of aims in the various grant plans 
and toward eliminating duplication of effort 
and waste of time at the municipal level if all 
grants were handled through the departments 
of municipal affairs or if at least the basis of 
grants, the conditions attached, and the type of 
reports, forms and records required were 
cleared with the municipal department before 
being put into effect. It is only reasonable to 
expect that the departments of municipal affairs 
will have a better understanding of the over-all 
local problems than will any of the other 
provincial departments. They should be able to 
assist in advising on the effect on local auth- 
orities of conflicting grant aims and in elimin- 
ating some of the problems of compliance. The 
municipalities should have the benefit of the 
skills and experience of the municipal depart- 
ments in this regard, even at the expense of 
inter-departmental jealousies at the provincial 
level. 


Recommendation 


That the Department of Municipal Affairs be 
made responsible for grants. At the very least it 
should have increased responsibility for co-ordin- 
ating all aspects of grants, including the account- 
ing and administrative procedures. 


ae ee ee ee ee es 
1Page 99. 
2Canadian Municipal Government, Page 366. 


Table 17-1 


COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL ASSESSMENT RATIOS BY MUNICIPALITY 
AND PER CAPITA EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT BY MUNICIPALITY 
IN THE WATERLOO AREA RANKED IN DESCENDING ORDER, 1965 


(Based upon 1964 equalization factors) 


Portion of Total Equalized 
Assessment Represented by 


Commercial - Industrial Total Equalized Assessment 
Assessment Rank Per Capita Rank 
% $ 
Hespeler a7 1 1,625 3 
Elmira 47 D 1,595 2) 
Preston 46 3 1,432 8 
Galt 45 4 597, 4 
Waterloo (City) 44 5 DDS 1 
Kitchener 43 6 1,900 2 
New Hamburg 42 1 1,156 10 
Ayr 40 8 1,035 14 
Wellesley (Vill.) 32 9 eielie/) 13 
Waterloo (Twp.) 31 10 1,524 6 
Bridgeport 23 11 800 15 
North Dumfries 17 12 1,487 V/ 
Woolwich 13 13 25) 11 
Wilmot I) 14 1,183 9 
Wellesley 10 15) 1,118 1192 


Source: Data Book, Waterloo Area Local Government Review. 


Table 17-2 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE IN THE WATERLOO AREA 
BY MUNICIPALITY, 1965 


(Gross current expenditure but excludes education) 


Per $1,000 of Equalized 


Taxable Assessment Per Capita 
$ $ 

Cities 

Galt 58.47 93.38 

Kitchener oT, 110.14 

Waterloo 49.64 LOS=37 
Towns 

Elmira 58.41 93.14 

Hespeler 48.85 TORS T 

New Hamburg 71.08 82.22 

Preston (93 113.30 
Villages 

Ayr 62.24 64.40 

Bridgeport 93.69 74.93 

Wellesley 37.81 42.28 
Townships 

North Dumfries 39.42 58.10 

Waterloo 44.87 68.39 

Wellesley 47.75 53.39 

Wilmot 43.67 51.70 

Woolwich 44.00 49.57 
County of Waterloo DIO 36.71 


Source: Data Book, Waterloo Area Local Government Review. 
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Table 17-3 


PROVINCIAL GRANTS AS A PROPORTION OF TOTAL MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY REVENUE EXCLUDING AND INCLUDING EDUCATION, 
WATERLOO AREA, 1965 


Provincial Grants including 
Education as % of Municipal 


Provincial Grants Expenditure including 
as % of Municipal Revenue Education 
% % 

Cities 

Galt 12.0 BS 

Kitchener 7.0 21.4 

Waterloo 6.3 20.8 
Towns 

Elmira 10.5 28.2 

Hespeler 11.8 36.4 

New Hamburg it 36.0 

Preston 12.1 28.0 
Villages 

Ayr 20.3 48.1 

Bridgeport Qe) 43.9 

Wellesley 20.6 40.4 
Townships 

North Dumfries LG) 48.7 

Waterloo 22D 43.7 

Wellesley 30.7 46.8 

Wilmot 28.0 48.3 

Woolwich 33.5 48.4 
County of Waterloo D3 aD 23.2 


Source: Data Book, Waterloo Area Local Government Review. 


Table 17-4 


MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL TAXATION PER $1,000 OF TAXABLE 
EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT, WATERLOO AREA, 1965 


Municipal Taxation School Taxation 
Per $1,000 of Equalized Per $1,000 of Equalized 
Taxable Assessment Taxable Assessment 
$ $ 
Cities 
Galt 46.10 33.66 
Kitchener 41.80 28.60 
Waterloo 36.05 26.93 
Towns 
Elmira SAN 25.01 
Hespeler Bi/ ine 20.78 
New Hamburg 48.15 27.03 
Preston S4eie2, 26.15 
Villages 
Ayr 41.58 26.71 
Bridgeport 46.66 46.40 
Wellesley 27.00 27.07 
Townships 
North Dumfries 28.68 27.62 
Waterloo SRO? 32.48 
Wellesley 28.75 30.73 
Wilmot 25.10 29.64 
Woolwich 26055 29.51 
Total Area 40.59 29.02 


Source: Data Book, Waterloo Area Local Government Review. 
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Table 17-5 


ROAD EXPENDITURES AND SOURCES OF REVENUE, 
BY MUNICIPALITY, WATERLOO AREA, 1965 


Gross Road Prov. Local 
Expenditure Grants Taxes Other* 
$ % % % 
Galt 478,472 39 52 ) 
Kitchener 4,846,951 58 29 13 
Waterloo 605,182 wi 12 71! 
Elmira 88,504 31 Sy 17 
Hespeler 61,238 44 56 — 
New Hamburg S19) 335) 7/ 49 $1 — 
Preston 269,780 37 42 21 
Ayr 2336 30 65 5 
Bridgeport 27,841 32: 30 ie 
Wellesley 8,371 50 50 oa 
North Dumfries 60,746 49 51 a 
Waterloo 211,057 55 45 — 
Wellesley 110,254 60 40 — 
Wilmot 142,610 49 Sil o 
Woolwich 133,943 55 45 — 


1Largely local improvement charges, debentures or financed by long term borrowing. 
Source: Reported by municipalities of the Waterloo Area. 


Table 17-6 


NET BURDENSOME DEBENTURE DEBT OUTSTANDING 
WATERLOO AREA, 1965 


Per $1,000 of 
Equalized Taxable 


Amount Per Capita Assessment 

Cities 

Galt 5,885,773 186.04 116.49 

Kitchener 17,183,437 198.39 104.42 

Waterloo 6,155,368 220.20 103.74 
Total — Cities 29,224,578 199.89 106.49 
Towns 

Elmira 482,859 124.22 77.91 

Hespeler 365,909 70.98 43.69 

New Hamburg 128,638 54.74 47.33 

Preston 1,764,911 141.19 98.61 
Total — Towns 2,742,317 114.78 77.93 
Villages 

Ayr 4,219 3.86 3273 

Bridgeport 283,371 142.18 Weel 

Wellesley 18,371 NTS: 24.86 
Total — Villages 305,961 81.68 88.35 
Townships 

North Dumfries 208,347 57.46 38.65 

Waterloo 52 16769 55:36 36.32 

Wellesley 240,502 49.24 44.04 

Wilmot 522,839 86.91 73.41 

Woolwich 435,872 73.69 65.49 
Total — Townships 1,929'329 64.60 49.48 
Total — Towns, Twps., Villages 4,977,607 86.56 64.11 
Total — Local 34,202,185 167.90 97.40 

— County 461,638 8.03 5.95 

Total — Area 34,663,823 170.16 98.72 


dene nn eee eee eee ee eran nee eee ee nnn en GG 


Source: Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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Table 17-9 


Municipal Taxation Provincial Subsidies Subsidies 

in millions of dollars in millions of dollars as % of taxation 
1943 111 | 18.8 
1960 587 329 57.0 
1964 805 516 64.1 
1967 1152 910 78.9 


Source: Summary of Financial Reports of Municipalities, Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Perhaps one of the most obvious signs of 
modern affluence is an abundance of garbage 
and other solid wastes. While every municipality 
does not provide garbage collection, all are re- 
sponsible for its disposal. At present, however, 
five of the Waterloo Area’s fifteen municipalities 
rely upon neighbouring municipalities for disposal 
sites. The City of Waterloo is permitted the use 
of Kitchener’s land-fill site at a cost of $3,000 
per month; Elmira operates a land-fill site in 
Woolwich Township; New Hamburg makes use 
of a site in Wilmot Township; Bridgeport uses 
Kitchener’s site; the Village of Wellesley takes its 
garbage to a site in Wellesley Township. Only 
Kitchener uses another method in addition to 
sanitary land-fill. The City annually disposes of 
12,500 tons of garbage by incineration as well as 
an estimated 500,000 tons a year by sanitary 
land-fill. 


Adequate disposal procedures are essential if 
serious health hazards and nuisance are to be 
avoided. To this end, provincial health regulations 
require that sanitary land-fill sites be supervised 
and fenced, and that refuse be covered with soil 
each day. No refuse may be burned in a land-fill 
site, nor may the site be close to creeks or other 
water courses. These regulations are enforced in 
an effort to eliminate the possibility of air or sur- 
face water pollution. Further effort is made to 
locate such sites where the ground is relatively 
impermeable so that underground water is not 
affected either. 


Because of the special nature of the site re- 
quired for land-fill garbage disposal, some muni- 
cipalities obviously may have difficulty finding 
appropriate sites within their boundaries. Neigh- 
bouring municipalities are often, understandably, 
reluctant to receive another municipality’s gar- 
bage — particularly if the other municapility is 
to carry out the operation. 


The difficulty encountered by the City of 
Waterloo in its search for a suitable disposal area 
gives some picture of the problem that can be 
expected in the future with respect to garbage 
disposal. 


The City had been making use of a land-fill 
site in Wilmot Township. At the expiration of 
the contract for the site, it was considered appro- 
priate to select another site in the Township for 
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this purpose. However, residents of the particular 
area objected strenuously, and the City withdrew. 
Some five months were spent searching for 
another suitable area, but no municipality ap- 
proached was willing to help Waterloo with its 
problem. In April, 1969, the City of Kitchener 
agreed to help Waterloo out of its predicament 
by offering the use of its land-fill site at a cost 
of $36,000 annually. 

The City of Galt faced a similar problem in 
finding suitable ground both within its own boun- 
daries (residents objected) and in North Dum- 
fries. An interim solution has been found within 
the City through the use of a site that will be 
sufficient for no more than two years. Galt’s 
problem has been no different from that facing 
others. It is difficult to convince residents that 
the garbage operation will not create a nuisance. 

It is stating the obvious to say that this prob- 
lem is one that will get progressively more difficult 
as the urban population increases. It is apparent 
that alternative methods to the land-fill technique 
which would make less demands on land have 
the serious disadvantage of very high cost. Incin- 
eration is not considered to be a practical solution. 
In Kitchener, for example, incineration has a 
cost factor of three dollars per ton compared to 
one dollar for land-fill. The City of Kitchener, 
currently disposing of not only its own but the 
City of Waterloo’s, Waterloo Township’s, and 
Bridgeport’s garbage will exhaust its present land- 
fill site within five years or less. There are no 
other sites suitable for garbage disposal within 
the present boundaries of Kitchener. More remote 
sites may have the advantage of isolation but 
costs increase with the length of the haul. The 
problems of heavy traffic over rural roads built 
to meet the needs of light local traffic are also 
created. 

The problems of garbage disposal in the area 
are really problems of land use control. One gets 
some grasp of the problem to be faced when it is 
considered in the terms offered to the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board. From now to the 
year 2001, the area studied (Waterloo - South 
Wellington) will produce 19,000,000 tons of gar- 
bage — enough to give every one of the projected 
884,000 residents a gift-wrapped package of 
twenty-two tons of garbage each." 


1See Kitchener-Waterloo Record, October 31, 1969, p. 3 


Observations and Recommendations 


While land use controls pose the central prob- 
lem in garbage disposal, there is another important 
issue — cost. While it is desirable to find a re- 
mote site to minimize the pollution problem, such 
sites cause an increased cost of disposal because of 
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trucking, and bring heavy truck traffic onto rural 
roads, while the alternative of incineration is also 
expensive and raises issues of air pollution. 

Some means is necessary to ensure that garbage 
disposal sites can be found in economical and 
safe locations which do not create problems for 
the areas in which they are situated. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Waterloo Area has a distinguished record 
for pioneering in town planning. As early as 1912, 
a planning consultant, C. W. Leavitt, was hired 
and asked to submit a plan of development for 
both the City of Berlin (as Kitchener was then 
called), and the City of Waterloo. The plan was 
accompanied by a report which reviewed the his- 
tory, development and physical features of the 
two communities, and offered a forecast of popu- 
lation growth. Little practical use, however, was 
made of the report. 

The next attempt to move from drawing plans to 
taking positive action came in 1917, when Kitch- 
ener became the first municipality in Ontario to 
appoint a Town Planning Commission under the 
Town Planning Act of that year. In 1920, zoning 
regulations for the City were passed, and in 1922, 
Thomas Adams, the noted British town planner, 
was hired to prepare a scheme for the future 
development of Kitchener. By 1924, this master 
plan was completed and used in the preparation 
of a new zoning by-law. The zoning by-law now 
in effect in the City of Kitchener is based on the 
one adopted in 1924. This initial interest in plan- 
ning has always been maintained. An Official Plan 
or development concept is presently in effect for 
a small part of the existing city, and in 1965 pre- 
paration of a more current official plan extending 
to the year 2000 was begun. The concepts pro- 
posed in this latest plan are in the discussion stage 
at the local level. 

The City of Waterloo had the problem of find- 
ing means of transferring concept to development 
when a plan proposed by H. Seymour, who had 
been retained by Waterloo’s Town Planning Com- 
mission, was put aside in 1923. Mr. Seymour’s 
report included a study of the nature of the exist- 
ing and required legislation through which plan- 
ning could be successfully carried out; proposals 
for the future development of roads, schools, open 
spaces and other land uses; and a draft zoning 
by-law to regulate industrial, commercial and 
residential land uses. 

It was not until after the Second World War 
that the City of Waterloo adopted its first zoning 
by-law to regulate and restrict the use, location 
and size of buildings and to divide the City into 
zones or districts for various purposes. This 
original by-law and its amendments were replaced 
and consolidated in 1950 to provide a more de- 
tailed classification of the types of land use per- 
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mitted. Subdivision control was introduced in 
1949. The City of Waterloo’s first official plan, 
adopted in 1948, was simply a revised map of 
the city’s street system, and no future land use 
was considered. In 1954, the first amendment to 
the official plan enlarged and updated the original 
one and also provided an outline of the desired 
future pattern of land use. The official plan was 
again brought up to date in 1956 and 1958. In the 
latter year an amendment was made in the form 
of both text and map to describe the various types 
and stages of physical development. The firm of 
M. V. Jones and Associates was retained by the 
City of Waterloo in October 1965, in order to 
undertake the preparation of a draft official plan, 
which was completed in 1966. City Council has 
now given formal approval (May 1969) to the 
plan and has forwarded it to the Department of 
Municipal Affairs for ministerial approval. 

In April 1947, the joint Kitchener-Waterloo 
and Suburban Area Planning Board was estab- 
lished for the City of Kitchener, the City of 
Waterloo and parts of the Township of Water- 
loo (the Village of Bridgeport was added in Janu- 
ary 1956, following the incorporation of the 
municipality as a Village). The official plan for 
Roads (previously, under the Planning Act, official 
plans could be established for specific services) 
was approved in December 1949, and formed 
the basis for the development of expressways cur- 
rently being constructed in the Kitchener-Waterloo 
area. An official plan for parks was approved 
in May 1953. Of some fifteen park and recrea- 
tion areas that it recommended, all but one have 
since been acquired for public use. With the 
creation of the Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board (discussed in more detail below) the joint 
area planning board was dissolved. 

The City of Galt began its planning activity in 
earnest in 1948, with the establishment of the 
Galt and Suburban Planning Board which in- 
cluded the Township of North Dumfries. In the 
same year the City’s first urban subdivision con- 
trol by-law was established, and a year later the 
first zoning by-law was passed. During the 1950's 
the first full-time planning employee was hired. 
An official plan covering Galt and part of North 
Dumfries was approved by the Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs in 1958 and the preparation of a 
comprehensive zoning by-law was begun. By 1965, 
the Ontario Municipal Board had approved this 


by-law, with the exception of its parking require- 
ments (which were approved in 1969). In 1967, 
the Galt and Suburban Board was dissolved and 
the two municipalities involved, Galt and North 
Dumfries, set up their own boards. The City of 
Galt established a planning department and be- 
gan to hire professional staff at that time. 

While the Cities have been active in establish- 
ing planning controls for some time, the Towns, 
Villages and Townships became interested in 
formal controls in the period immediately follow- 
ing the Second World War. What follows is a 
brief summary, for each of the municipalities out- 
side the Cities’ planning area, of how they con- 
trol growth. 

Town of Elmira: The Elmira Planning Area 
was defined by the Minister in November 1946. 
A subdivision control by-law was enacted the 
same year and a comprehensive zoning by-law 
adopted in 1948. There is no official plan. Com- 
prehensive amendments to the zoning by-law are 
now being prepared. There is a Committee of 
Adjustment. 

Town of Hespeler: The Hespeler Planning 
Area, as defined in 1946, consisted of the Town 
of Hespeler, part of the Township of Waterloo, 
and part of the Township of Puslinch in Welling- 
ton County. The planning area was redefined 
when the Township of Puslinch Planning Area 
and the Waterloo County Area Planning Board 
were created so that today the Hespeler Planning 
Board has jurisdiction only within the Town’s 
corporate limits. A subdivision control by-law was 
adopted earlier in 1946 and a comprehensive 
official plan was approved in 1951. A compre- 
hensive zoning by-law was passed in 1947, and 
several major amendments were made to provide 
for the areas annexed in 1966 and 1968. There 
has been a Committee of Adjustment since 1965. 
Comprehensive amendments to the official plan 
and zoning by-law are now being prepared. 

Town of New Hamburg: The New Hamburg 
Planning Area was established in 1947. In 1969 
the Town was in the process of passing its first 
zoning by-law. An official plan is in prepartion 
and a subdivision control by-law has been drafted. 

The Preston Planning Area: The Preston Plan- 
ning Area was formed in 1946 to include all of 
the Town of Preston and certain adjacent areas 
in the Township of Waterloo. On the creation of 
the Waterloo County Area Planning Board, the 
Preston Planning Board became a_ subsidiary 
board with jurisdiction only within the Town 
limits. The official plan for the Preston Area was 
approved in 1950, and a major amendment add- 
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ing additional text and controls was approved in 
1962. A subdivision control by-law has been in 
effect since 1947 and a comprehensive zoning 
by-law since 1960. The Town has a Committee 
of Adjustment. 

Village of Ayr: The Ayr Planning Board was 
established in 1960 and a comprehensive zoning 
by-law was passed in 1963. The municipality has 
a Committee of Adjustment and is at present 
collecting information to prepare a comprehensive 
zoning by-law amendment and a statement of 
planning policies. 

Village of Bridgeport: The Bridgeport Planning 
Board was formed in 1955. Before incorporation 
the Village formed part of the Waterloo Town- 
ship Planning Area. The official plan of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo and Suburban Planning Area, 
passed in 1949, applies to the Village and is its 
official plan for land use. A subdivision control 
by-law was passed in 1958 and a comprehensive 
zoning by-law in 1961. The Village has a Com- 
mittee of Adjustment. 


Village of Wellesley: The Wellesley Planning 
Area was formed in 1963. A subdivision control 
by-law has been in effect since 1966 and a com- 
prehensive zoning by-law was approved in 1968. 

Township of North Dumfries: The Township 
during the 1930’s adopted both building and 
zoning by-laws. As noted earlier, North Dumfries 
had a brief history of joint planning activity with 
the City of Galt. During this period the Township 
adopted a subdivision control by-law (1957) and 
part of the Township surrounding Galt is covered 
by the official plan adopted under the joint ar- 
rangements. A Committee of Adjustment was 
established in December 1969. 

Township of Waterloo: The Waterloo Town- 
ship Planning Board was established in 1947 
with its jurisdiction being all land of the Town- 
ship of Waterloo not in the Preston or Hespeler 
Planning Areas. A comprehensive zoning by- 
law was passed in 1959, and comprehensive 
policy statements (an unofficial plan for land 
use and development policy) were approved by 
Council in 1962, 1963 and 1964. A major amend- 
ment to the zoning by-law dealing with gravel 
pits was approved in 1967. A major study of the 
effects of annexation in the area to provide a 
basis for the municipality’s policy on future annex- 
ations was approved in September 1966. A Com- 
mittee of Adjustment has been in operation since 
1962, and there is a subdivision control by-law. 

Township of Wellesley: The Wellesley Town- 
ship Planning Area was formed in 1963. There 
is no official plan. A subdivision control by-law 


was passed in 1963. A comprehensive zoning by- 
law was passed in 1964 and revised in 1968. A 
Committee of Adjustment is in operation. 

Township of Wilmot: The Planning Board was 
formed in 1955. There is no official plan. The 
subdivision control by-law became effective in 
1956 and the comprehensive zoning by-law in 
1964. A Committee of Adjustment has been 
functioning since 1965. 


Township of Woolwich: The Township of 
Woolwich Planning Area was established in May 
1957. A subdivision control by-law was approved 
the same year. A plan for controlled develop- 
ment (an unofficial plan for land use) was passed 
in 1963. A comprehensive zoning by-law was 
approved in 1964. A Committee of Adjustment 
has been in operation since 1965. 


Reform of the Planning Structure Begins 


Recognition of the importance of planning to 
local government has been demonstrated over the 
years in the Waterloo Area. 


It has become apparent in recent years, how- 
ever, that the local planning structure is very 
complex and inadequate for its tasks. The com- 
plexity of the planning process was underlined in 
a report on the planning problems of the Area, 
entitled simply “Waterloo Area”. The report, pre- 
pared by the Community Planning Branch of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs in 1964, con- 
cluded that, given the circumstances of the then 
current planning structure, a reorganization of 
planning in the Area was required if the growing 
challenges of urbanization were to be met. The 
report found that “there is adequate justification 
for all municipalities within Waterloo County, 
together with the Cities of Galt, Kitchener and 
Waterloo, to join together under the banner of 
one joint planning area”’.* 

It is apparent that the difficulty of accommo- 
dating the City-County relationship within the 
administrative structure presented problems to the 
Department of Municipal Affairs then, as it does 
now, to the Review Commission. In the same 
report it is stated that “there has as yet been no 
formal expression by the County of its position 
regarding participation in such an organization 

. if the County and the cities are not prepared 
to act at this time we would recommend that 
serious consideration be given to the establish- 
ment of a joint planning area consisting of the 
Cities of Galt, Kitchener, Waterloo; the Towns 
of Hespeler and Preston; the Villages of Bridge- 
port and Ayr; and the Townships of Waterloo and 
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North Dumfries. The new planning area to be 
called the Waterloo Planning Area’”.’ The report 
cautioned that this latter approach should not be 
considered an alternative but rather as a “step in 
the direction of the County planning area”. 

The report described the planning arrangements 
of that time as confused and inadequate: 


In addition to having its own planning area, 
part of Waterloo Township is contained within 
the Kitchener-Waterloo and Suburban Plan- 
ning Area. Another part is contained within the 
Preston Planning Area, and a third part in the 
Hespeler Planning Area. Immediately to the 
south is the Galt and Suburban Planning Area, 
composed of the City of Galt and North Dum- 
fries Township. The City of Kitchener also with 
its own planning area, is part of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo and Suburban Planning Area, which 
included the City of Waterloo, the Village of 
Bridgeport and, as already indicated, a part of 
Waterloo Township. 


Similar to Kitchener and Waterloo Township, 
the City of Waterloo has its own planning area. 
Preston carries on its planning programme 
through the Preston Planning Area, which also 
includes a part of the Township of Waterloo. 
In the same manner Hespeler is represented in 
a planning area that includes a part of the 
Township of Puslinch in Wellington County as 
well as part of Waterloo Township.’ 


Again the report found that ‘Beneath this 
multiplicity of planning jurisdictions exists yet 
another kind of division. This is the unco-ordi- 
nated expenditure by various municipal bodies of 
public funds directly or otherwise bearing on plan- 
ning’. As the current story of planning in the 
Waterloo Area unfolds, it will be seen that this 
is still the case. Indeed, involvement in planning 
(in terms of expenditure) is not restricted to 
municipal bodies but includes agencies and bodies 
representing every level of government. 


The Establishment of the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board 


During 1964, in conjunction with the prepara- 
tion of the report quoted above, a series of meet- 
ings between provincial civil servants and local 
councils and officials was held to consider changes 
in the administrative arrangements for planning. 
By these meetings and the “Waterloo Area” re- 


1Page 29. 
2[dem. 
38Page 10. 
4Tdem. 


port, the Minister of Municipal Affairs, Mr. 
Spooner, was satisfied that the Cities and the 
County were amenable to substantial reform in 
planning organization and activity. In February 
1965, the Minister announced that he would 
therefore act to change the planning jurisdictions 
and that the Province would offer an annual grant 
of twenty-five percent towards operating expendi- 
tures for the first three years of the existence of 
the proposed County Area Planning Board) unless 
he heard substantial objections from the local 
councils. Over the next few months the Minister 
received resolutions from the three Cities and the 
County endorsing his proposals. During the 
County’s polling of its member municipalities, 
some reluctance to participate was expressed by 
two municipalities, but the Minister nonetheless 
felt that the consensus was in favour of change. 
Thus an attempt to rationalize the planning pro- 
cess was made, and the main recommendations 
of the “Waterloo Area” report were followed 
with the establishment in August 1965, of the 
Waterloo County Area Planning Board. 


The board consists of nineteen members and 
eighteen alternates. Each City (Galt, Kitchener 
and Waterloo) sends two members, while the 
Towns, Villages and Townships each appoint one 
member, making a total of eighteen. Each of these 
members has an alternate who may vote only in 
the member’s absence. The nineteenth member, 
the Warden of Waterloo County, is a member by 
virtue of his office. Under the Planning Act the 
Minister may single out one municipality in a 
joint municipal planning arrangement as the 
municipality responsible for adopting the official 
plan proposed for the area. In the case of the 
Waterloo Area, the County is the municipality so 
designated and in the language of the Act is 
known as the “designated municipality”. 


The Planning Act provides that planning boards 
shall normally consist of five to nine members, of 
whom elected representatives shall be in the 
minority. With the approval of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, the Waterloo County Area 
Planning Board is one of the very few to exceed 
these numbers. 


In 1969, twenty-four of the thirty-seven mem- 
bers and alternates on the area planning board 
were members of the council they represented. The 
remaining thirteen members and alternates were 
persons selected from the community and appoint- 
ed by the local council to serve on the Board. 
Twenty were members of their local planning 
board. 
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Planning Organization and Procedures 


The administration of planning legislation in 
the Area is complex, with responsibility being 
divided among sixteen municipalities, sixteen 
planning boards, thirteen committees of adjust- 
ment, the Minister of Municipal Affairs (viz. the 
Community Planning Branch), and the Ontario 
Municipal Board. In addition, a wide variety of 
local boards and provincial agencies affect plan- 
ning in exercising their own powers and may be 
consulted before decisions are reached in certain 
matters. 


Planning Boards 


The relationship between the municipality and 
the planning board is a crucial one in trying to 
understand how planning is actually carried out. 
The generally held view is that planning boards, as 
appointed bodies, are only advisory to the muni- 
cipal councils on planning matters. An examina- 
tion of the Planning Act, however, shows a rather 
different legal position. The law appears to visual- 
ize that zoning by-laws and official plans are to 
originate with the planning board. Council may 
then adopt recommendations on these matters. 
When, however, council’s policy does not have 
the concurrence of the planning board, the coun- 
cil may only act upon that policy when it achieves 
a two-thirds vote of council. While legally separ- 
ate entities, the actual relationship between plan- 
ning boards and their respective councils varies 
considerably. Some, such as the Waterloo County 
Area Planning Board, are quite distinct and 
separate, while others act more like committees 
of council. 


The other specific planning board role of im- 
portance is in regard to subdivisions. While the 
legal authority to approve subdivisions rests with 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs, he is authorized 
to consult such local bodies as may be deemed 
appropriate. (This procedure is dealt with at 
greater length below). 


The most important of these local bodies are 
the planning board and the municipal council. 
The general practice appears to be that where a 
planning board is well established with its own 
staff, the primary onus for considering subdivi- 
sions falls on the planning board, which then 
advises the municipality and the Minister. There 
are also extensive lists of local bodies and provin- 
cial agencies which might conceivably have an 
interest, and they are canvassed for their views. 


The influence of the planning boards is difficult 
to judge. Certainly they complicate the various 
procedures because of their legal powers. Much 
of the potential disagreement between councils 
and planning boards is avoided by the appoint- 
ment of members of council to the boards and 
by the staffing arrangements. Certainly the staff 
plays a major rdle in municipal administration 
in the Area. 


Planning Staff 


While every municipality in the Waterloo Area 
has a planning board, only the Area Planning 
Board and the three Cities have their own plan- 
ning departments. Generally these departments are 
part of the civic administration. The staff mem- 
bers are appointed by the City Council, and the 
planning director is an officer of the municipality. 
Normally the staff works with the planning board 
and provides professional and secretarial services 
for the board. No complaints were heard about 
this ambiguous position, which is not uncommon 
in Ontario municipalities. Apparently on the basis 
of experience it is preferred to the arrangement 
which the Planning Act appears to contemplate, 
of each planning board being self-sufficient, ad- 
ministratively as well as legally. The significant 
exception to these arrangements is the staff of 
the Area Planning Board, which is the only plan- 
ning board which appears to function in the man- 
ner envisaged in the Planning Act. 

All other planning boards in the Area rely 
upon part-time help from planning consultants 
as well as through the advisory service provided 
by the Waterloo County Area Planning Board. 


The accompanying Table describes the numbers 
and positions of personnel of each of the full-time 
planning departments in the Area. It should be 
noted that the Galt planning department is the 
most recently established, that currently its plan- 
ning operations are being strengthened, and that 
substantial increases in staff and expenditure have 
been authorized. 


PERMANENT STAFF OF PLANNING 
DEPARTMENTS WATERLOO AREA, 1969 


Galt Planning Department Waterloo Planning 


Department 
Planning Director Director 
Administrative Secretary Planner 
Research Director Technician 
Planning Technician Draftsman 


Design Planner (position 
unfilled) 
Stenographer 
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Kitchener Planning Waterloo County Area 


Department Planning Board Staff 
Director Director 

Deputy Director Deputy Director 

Special Projects Director Planner 

Planner Draftsman 

Zoning Administrator Deputy Secretary Treasurer 
3 Planning Assistants Stenographer 


5 Draftsmen Junior Assistant 


3 Stenographers 
Counter Clerk (position 
unfilled) 


Each municipality’s expenditures on planning 
in 1968 is shown both in total and in per capita 
dollars in the following Table. The Town of Pres- 
ton has increased its budget for planning for 1969 
to $15,000. The total dollar figure in the Table is 
for the municipality’s own planning activity, but 
the per capita figure includes an amount of 
twenty-eight cents for the Waterloo County Area 
Planning Board activity as well. 


Committee of Adjustment 


A further agency in the local planning organi- 
zation is the Committee of Adjustment which is 
intended to dispose of applications for minor 
variations in zoning by-laws. This appointed body 
(councillors are specifically prohibited from act- 
ing on it) is designed to adjudicate locally-pro- 
posed minor changes in the land uses, thus pro- 
viding some flexibility in the application of local 
zoning by-laws. It acts in a quasi-judicial capa- 
city having well-defined procedures for notifica- 
tion, public hearings and written decisions, and is 
restricted to working within the intent of the 
zoning by-law. An additional power of particular 
significance is to permit land severances (the 
division of parcels of land where a subdivision 
is not considered necessary). Where there is no 
Committee of Adjustment, the powers regarding 
severances are exercised by the Minister. 


Waterloo County Area Planning Board 


The Waterloo County Area Planning Board 
has been functioning only since 1965. It has been 
effective apparently in co-ordinating activities, 
collecting information and acting as a focus for 
area-wide activities. 


The activities of the Waterloo County Area 
Planning Board may be summarized in five cate- 
gories: 

(a) Official Plans: The Board has responsibility 
for preparing an official plan (that is, a concept 
of orderly development) which will embrace all 
member municipalities. Each municipality is at 


the same time responsible for making an official 
plan to cover its immediate area of jurisdiction. 
The integration or co-ordination of these planning 
policies at the two levels is a major responsibility 
of the Area Board. The Board has an Official 
Plan Committee, composed of one representative 
from each of the Cities and three from the County. 
(b) Advisory Services: The Board provides a 
number of advisory planning services to assist the 
municipalities of the Area. Some municipalities 
have planning staff while others do not, so that 
the extent of these advisory services varies. The 
Cities with their full-time planning staffs are able 
to make use of the area-wide research projects in 
planning undertaken by the Board, while a broad- 
er range of advisory services is required by 
municipalities which do not have planning per- 
sonnel. Services to these latter municipalities 
range from assistance in considering subdivision 
plans to co-operation in the preparation of the 
draft of an official plan. The County Area Plan- 
ning Board since its formation has been accumu- 
lating a fund of information relating to, and of 
use in, the planning process. This information, as 
well as advice, is available to councils, boards, 
commissions or any one interested in the Area. 
(c) Co-ordination of Plans and Policies: Closely 
related to the prepartion and implementation of 
a comprehensive official plan for the Waterloo 
Area is the ever-important responsibility, men- 
tioned earlier, to co-ordinate the plans and 
policies of the municipalities in the planning area. 
This co-ordination is pursued through a number 
of established “technical committees”. The major 
one of which is the Area Planning Technical 
Committee, including senior members of the 
County Area Planning Board staff and the direc- 
tors of local municipal planning departments. 
Those municipalities which do not engage full- 
time planning personnel are represented on the 
committee by Mr. Howard Smith of the firm of 
Dryden and Smith Planning Consultants. This 
firm has at one time or another been retained by 
every municipality in the Area and is at present 
employed by a number of them. 

(d) Current Planning: In its early stages, that 
is, prior to the updating or completion of official 
plans for the municipalities and the Area, the 
County Area Planning Board attempts to co- 
ordinate or rationalize planning activity through 
examining subdivision developments, zoning 
changes, existing official plan amendments and 
generally all change in land use. Upon reviewing 
a specific proposal for development the Board 
determines whether, in its opinion, the develop- 
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ment is of significance or impact beyond the muni- 
cipality for which it is proposed. Only if the 
development is “of area significance” does the 
board suggest to the appropriate “approving” body 
whether or not the proposal should be approved. 
(e) Waterloo - South Wellington Area Planning 
and Development Study: This study of all of 
Waterloo County and the southerly half of Well- 
ington County, including the Cities, is intended 
to collect and analyse data concerning many 
aspects of planning (including development, land 
use, population and traffic) which will be instru- 
mental in the preparation of official plans. A 
number of technical and lay committees have 
been established to carry out the work involved, 
and are made up of many local officials and 
representatives. The key to unifying the project 
is the Area Planning and Development Co-ordin- 
ating Committee, which comprises representatives 
of various provincial government departments 
and agencies (the provincial authorities have a 
very heavy financial commitment in the study) 
such as Municipal Affairs, Highways, Treasury, 
and the Ontario Water Resources Commission. 
Also included in the membership are representa- 
tives from the City of Guelph and Wellington 
County. The Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board’s Director acts as secretary to this com- 
mittee to provide liaison for the overall project. 
The General Manager of the Mid-Western On- 
tario Development Council serves as another local 
representative to this committee. 

Each member of the study’s co-ordinating 
committee will report the study findings to his 
respective authority and agency. Provincial 
government departments, local councils and rele- 
vant boards and commissions will then, where 
appropriate, make use of the recommendations 
produced through the study. 


The other Technical Committees include: the 
Planning Technical Advisory Committee which 
is essentially the Area Planning Technical Com- 
mittee, supplemented by members of the faculties 
of local universities and representatives from 
Guelph and Wellington County; the Economic 
Development Technical Advisory Committee, 
whose local membership consists of the Area 
Board Planning Director, the General Manager 
of the Mid-Western Ontario Development Asso- 
ciation and the area Industrial Commissioners; the 
Public Works Technical Advisory Committee, 
made up of the Area Board Planning Director, 
the municipal engineers, the managers of the 
Public Utility Commissions and a representative 
of the Grand River Conservation Authority; and 


the Transportation Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee, upon which the Waterloo County Area is 
represented by the Area Board Planning Director, 
the engineers for the Cities, the County engineers, 
the traffic co-ordinators, and representatives from 
the transit authorities. 

The work of the Waterloo County Area Plan- 
ning Board is now in its fourth year, and the 
twenty-five percent grant has been extended be- 
yond the initial three-year period to cover 1970. 
The Board’s budget for each year is as follows: 
1966, $49,560; 1967, $71,584; 1968, $84,817; 
196955932912 

Concerning the County Area Planning Board, 
two anomalies should be noted. Formally, the 
other fifteen planning boards are subsidiary to 
it, but what this means is not defined in law. All 
fifteen planning boards have the same terms of 
reference and within their physical area of juris- 
diction, the same powers. Certainly the Cities 
continue to plan vigorously for their areas with 
no direction from the Area Board, and Kitchener 
certainly has a larger budget and staff than the 
Area Board. The other anomaly is that the County 
is the “designated municipality” which must for- 
mally adopt the official plan upon which all plan- 
ning hinges. However, it has the least power to 
implement an official plan as it has almost no 
zoning powers except with respect to county 
roads; it is not involved in subdivisions; and the 
only function it has which is very much influenced 
by planning is roads. 

One consequence of the Board’s activity 
apparently has been to encourage the rural muni- 
cipalities to adopt a more restrictive attitude 
towards scattered, indiscriminate development, 
although this trend may also be a result of their 
growing awareness of the problems of urban 
intrusions into rural areas, even when these areas 
have a very low population density. 


The Provincial Government and Local Planning 


Both in law and in practice, responsibility for 
local planning is shared between the local govern- 
ments and the Municipal Board. 

At present, the system of planning controls is 
supposed to work something like ‘this (as para- 
phrased in part from the Department of Municipal 
Affairs’ pamphlet “Planning for a Better Com- 
munity”): The local planning board prepares a 
plan for the orderly development of the com- 
munity based on studies of population, land use, 
land form and the general economic fabric of the 
municipality. This plan becomes an official plan 
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when it has been adopted by the Area Planning 
Board and the designated municipality (the 
County of Waterloo), and has received the 
approval of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 
Before the Minister gives his approval he is re- 
quired by the Planning Act to refer the proposed 
official plan to the affected municipal councils 
and work out, as far as possible, satisfactory 
modifications as they seem necessary. No men- 
tion is made, however, of the rdle of the respec- 
tive local planning boards in this latter stage. 

At present the procedure is complicated by the 
fact that at the same time municipal planning 
boards and councils in the absence of an area- 
wide official plan are proceeding more or less 
independently with local official plans. More will 
be said of the inherent difficulties below. 

Implementation of the official plan for the 
municipality is brought about through zoning by- 
laws passed to regulate land use, and other actions 
of Council. 

The Minister of Municipal Affairs has the legal 
authority to approve subdivisions but may consult 
local bodies. With regard to subdivisions, the 
process of consultation and the factors to be taken 
into account are set out at some length in The 
Planning Act. The statutory requirements related 
to the approval of an official plan are very general, 
and it is not easy to discover what approach is 
taken in considering official plans. One major 
aspect of the approval process is ensuring that all 
parties, including provincial agencies, which might 
be affected are informed. The Minister may re- 
quest the Ontario Municipal Board to hold a hear- 
ing on official plans or subdivision approvals. This 
is often done if there is a difference of opinion 
locally, or if a change in an official plan is related 
to a particular amendment to a zoning by-law. 


The Ontario Municipal Board must approve all 
zoning by-laws and as part of its proceedings, 
receives comments from the Community Planning 
Branch of the Department. As mentioned above 
it may, on request, hold hearings on other matters. 
In these matters it acts in a quasi-judicial man- 
ner, scrutinizing the manner in which the muni- 
cipality proposes to exercise its powers and how 
these powers affect individual citizens. Anyone 
wishing to object to a zoning by-law or other 
matter before the Municipal Board may appear 
before the Municipal Board at a public hearing 
and make his views known. 


In practice the procedures are not quite so 
simple, both in terms of the number of bodies 
involved in the process or the time necessary to 


proceed through all the stages (as will be apparent 
when they are discussed later). 

An integral part of a well-conceived plan is the 
provision for necessary physical facilities for the 
proposed land use, not to mention their location 
and timing as part of developmental programs. 

The construction of most of these facilities is 
subject to approval by provincial government, 
generally through some department or agency. In 
many cases this approach is professional or tech- 
nical in nature. In some instances, however, there 
are considerations of policy, as in the provision 
for sewage-disposal facilities, but these policies are 
generally conceived in relation to the particular 
function, and with limited regard to the implica- 
tions for the community in the broad sense. 

For example, the plans and specifications of 
sewers and water mains must be approved by the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission (formerly 
this was a function of the Department of Health). 
Similarly plans for schools must be approved by 
the Department of Education. There is little evi- 
dence of the provision of these facilities being 
viewed as a determinant factor in the pattern of 
land use except perhaps in the Department of 
Highways, or of any awareness of a need for any 
broad policies for development on the part of 
these agencies, which are usually pre-occupied 
with their own particular function. 

In the Waterloo Area traffic studies and design 
of the expressways, there’was relatively full pro- 
vincial participation at the planning stages, but 
the project was conceived as a highway study 
and insufficient attention was given to its implica- 
tions for land use and its impact on neighbouring 
municipalities. 

The financial implications of the various capital 
facilities, so important to the implementation of 
planning, are subject to the approval of the On- 
tario Municipal Board if they are to be financed 
by borrowing, but, even then there is concern only 
with the borrowing capacity of the municipality 
and the terms of the debt. 


For the critical stage of transferring “raw 
acreage” into small lots for urban development, 
municipalities may adopt a subdivision control 
by-law describing areas within the municipality 
wherein land may not be subdivided and streets 
laid out without a registered plan. Before a plan 
is registered, however, it must be approved by 
the Department of Municipal Affairs which, in 
reaching its conclusions, may consult local, pro- 
vincial and federal authorities about the suitability 
of the subdivision and its effect on the surround- 
ing area. When such details as size of lots and 
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adequacy of public utilities, schools, parks and 
municipal services are settled satisfactorily, the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs may or may not 
approve the plan. In short, then, the municipality 
may designate the areas within the municipality 
not to be developed without a registered plan. It 
is, however, the provincial government, through 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs, which has the 
legal responsibility to decide what constitutes 
appropriate development of the land in a subdivi- 
sion — or even if it should be developed at all. 
The formal role of the local authority (either 
council or planning board or both) is simply to 
offer comment if invited. 


The Planning Act has this to say, in part, 
about the approval of subdivision plans. 


Sec. 28 (1) When land is to be subdivided for 
the purpose of being sold, conveyed or leased 
in lots by reference to a registered plan of sub- 
division, the owner of the land or someone 
authorized by him in writing shall forward at 
least eight, or as many as may be required, 
copies of a draft plan thereof drawn to scale, 
together with an application for approval, to 

the Minister . 

(3) The Minister may then confer with offi- 

cials of municipalities and departments of the 

public service, commissions, authorities and any 
others who may be concerned and shall settle 

a draft plan that, in his opinion, will meet all 

requirements ... 

(5) The Minister may impose such conditions 

to the approval of a plan of subdivision as in 

his opinion are advisable . 

In conferring with “departments of the public 
service” with respect to subdivision approval, the 
usual course followed by the Department of 
Municipal Affairs is to ask for comment from 
several Provincial Government departments and 
some Federal departments and agencies. Provin- 
cially the Departments of Highways, Health, 
Transport, Public Works, Lands and Forests, 
Education and Economics are consulted, as well 
as such provincial agencies as the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission, Hydro and the Ontario 
Housing Corporation. At the Federal level the 
Department of Municipal Affairs consults the 
Departments of Public Works, Indian Affairs, 
Transport and the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. These many consultations partially 
explain the length of time required in getting sub- 
division work underway. 

If only one or a few lots are involved, a “seve- 
rance” may be granted by the Committee of 
Adjustment after a public hearing. Why differ- 


ences in procedures have evolved depending on 
the number of lots is not clear: in some instances 
it is the Department of Municipal Affairs, the 
local planning board and the municipality which 
are involved; in other cases it is only a local 
quasi-judicial body which holds a public hearing. 
Committee of Adjustment decisions could by-pass 
the subdivision procedure by granting severances 
generously. Not only might the decisions be sig- 
nificant in particular instances, but the cumula- 
tive effect of permitting the broadcast scattering 
of individual houses will have important conse- 
quences on the character of a municipality. No 
restrictions or limitations are contained in legis- 
lation setting out how the Committee’s powers 
with regard to severances shall be exercised. The 
only recourse if there is disagreement with a Com- 
mittee decision is to appeal it to the Ontario 
Municipal Board, which is hardly a suitable pro- 
cedure in these circumstances. 


Many Provincial and Other Authorities 
Involved in Planning 


There are other important activities which have 
an influence on the planning process and intro- 
duce yet other authorities and agencies into the 
complex of planning activity. 


When a municipality wishes to accommodate 
the pressures for development by extending its 
boundaries, the only method available, up until 
the introduction of the current series of local gov- 
ernment reviews, was to make application to the 
Ontario Municipal Board. In brief, the munici- 
pality proposing its own expansion would have 
to make its case before the Ontario Municipal 
Board, and the Board in its quasi-judicial role, 
having heard from any interested party wishing 
to object, would adjudicate the issue, decide the 
amount of land to be annexed and order any 
financial and political adjustments it deemed 
appropriate. The significance of annexation in 
the overall planning process is underlined by the 
record. Some fifty or more annexations have 
taken place in the Waterloo Area since 1946. 


Two other major provincial authorities which 
may significantly affect local planning are the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission and the 
Ontario Department of Highways. The former has 
very clear and abundant power to control and 
regulate the provision of water and sewage works 
in the Province, and as such has a very real in- 
fluence upon the shape of local communities. The 
Ontario Department of Highways can determine 
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or alter the physical circumstances under which 
a municipality must set planning policy. 

The Grand River Conservation Authority, a 
regional special-purpose body, draws its member- 
ship from seventy-four municipalities along the 
Grand River system. This Authority also deals 
with the physical circumstances of the Waterloo 
Area and, in turn, has an influence upon plan- 
ning considerations through its own placement 
of dams and conservation areas, and through 
flood-control and water-level policies. The Con- 
servation Authority also may restrict the use of 
land (though it need not own it) that is or may 
be subject to flooding. By this means, the Auth- 
ority may prohibit development on certain lands 
within the Waterloo Area. 


More recently it has been proposed that control 
of gravel pits should be subject to direction by 
the Department of Mines. 

When communities are old enough that renewal 
and redevelopment should take place, both the 
federal and provincial governments are very in- 
fluential with respect to policy on urban renewal. 
Both governments prescribe and insist upon cer- 
tain procedures to be followed in renewal and 
redevelopment activity. Paradoxically the federal 
government, having actively encouraged the pre- 
paration of plans for redevelopment for many 
years, is drastically changing the direction of its 
policies. As a result, Kitchener, which had just 
prepared an ambitious plan for rebuilding a large 
part of its central area on the assumption that 
federal funds would be available on a generous 
scale, has now been told that only limited assist- 
ance can be expected in the immediate future. 

Related to urban renewal activity is the pro- 
vision of housing heavily subsidized by the federal 
and provincial governments. Once again an 
agency other than a local one has a very import- 
ant part in determining where resources, in this 
case housing, shall go in the community. In con- 
nection with the provision of housing units the 
Ontario Housing Corporation has begun to 
acquire land variously referred to as necessary 
for land banking and/or a satellite city. In the 
Waterloo Area some 3,000 acres have been 
assembled by the Ontario Housing Corporation 
(in the south-western part of Waterloo Township, 
across Highway 401 from the Town of Preston). 


The Regional Development Council and Planning 
Another important aspect of planning is the 


successful attraction of appropriate industry to 
any given municipality. Again, additional agencies 


are engaged in this activity. In the Waterloo Area 
the Cities and Towns either engage industrial 
commissioners or rely upon the local Chambers 
of Commerce to do the promotional work. On a 
wider scale the Mid-Western Ontario Regional 
Development Council (M.O.D.A.) has an active 
program for encouraging industrial and general 
economic growth. The membership supporting 
the activity is entirely on a voluntary basis, and 
at this moment there is considerable doubt about 
the future of M.O.D.A. A great number of policy 
statements have been made over the years about 
the role of Regional Development Councils, and 
to ignore M.O.D.A. in a study of this kind would 
be a considerable oversight. 

The M.O.D.A. region embraces four Counties: 
Huron, Perth, Waterloo and Wellington — which 
are referred to as Zones One, Two, Three and 
Four, respectively. The number of municipalities 
which were members in 1968 (as of August, 
1969, membership for that year was not resolved 
nor could it be predicted) was as follows (by 
County): Huron County, twenty-seven’; Perth 
County, fifteen (the City of Stratford is the only 
municipality not a member); Waterloo County, 
four (eleven municipalities not members); Well- 
ington County, all twenty-two municipalities. 
Members of the zone commitees are also mem- 
bers of local councils. The exception to this would 
be in Waterloo County (Zone Three) where only 
six of nineteen zone members were also elected 
to local councils. 

The board of directors for the entire M.O.D.A. 
area comprises twenty-two members of whom 
five (or twenty-three percent) were from the 
Waterloo Area, which has fifty-two percent of 
the population of the M.O.D.A. area. These 
included a member who was also an elected coun- 
cil member from Waterloo Township (the reeve), 
a member who was also an elected council mem- 
ber from the Town of New Hamburg (the 
mayor), the planning director for the City of 
Kitchener (one of that city’s two appointed zone 
members), the planning director of the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board (invited by the 
board to serve as a member at large), and a 
prominent Kitchener industrialist (invited by the 
board to serve as a member at large). In 1969 
M.O.D.A. prepared an economic development 
plan for its area at a cost of $10,000, of which 
$5,000 was from a special provincial grant. This 
was one of a series prepared by the ten develop- 
ment councils for submission to the provincial 


1Huron County has only twenty-six municipalities but Grand 
Bend (Lambton County) is included in Huron for purposes of 
M.O.D.A. 
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government, and which are to be incorporated in 
development plans covering the whole province. 


The Complexity and Problems 
of the Planning Process 


The right combination of geographic and polit- 
ical arrangements in the pursuit of effective 
planning continues to elude definition. One thing 
is clear, however. There is a genuine and urgent 
concern on the part of all levels of government 
and many other interested organizations and 
individuals that the institutions which manage and 
shape the resources of the community should be 
examined for their effectiveness. 

Members of councils, members of planning 
boards, professional planners, developers and resi- 
dents unanimously expressed the opinion that the 
planning process is, in many respects, cumber- 
some, tortuous, time-consuming and pre-occupied 
with detail. Much time and energy is directed to 
immediate issues which have to be settled in 
elaborating general planning policies. As a con- 
sequence, not only is there not the time to plan 
on any comprehensive or fundamental basis, but 
also those responsible for planning have become 
accustomed to a preoccupation with narrow issues 
instead of looking at the broader ones. 


Behind all this there is the confusion in the 
planning structure. It is impossible to determine 
what the division of responsibility is between local 
planning boards and the County Area Planning 
Board, between the planning boards, and the 
municipalities, and between the planning boards, 
the municipalities and the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs. A large number of provincial 
agencies participate in or influence planning in a 
variety of ways, as do a number of the local bodies. 
It is not going too far to say that activity is so 
diffused that everyone has a say but no one is 
responsible, and that the statutory responsibilities 
are not in accord with those found in practice. 

For example, there has been much criticism of 
some municipalities, especially the rural town- 
ships, for permitting scattered subdivisions, yet 
in law the Minister of Municipal Affairs is re- 
sponsible for approving subdivisions. Municipali- 
ties and local planning boards may be consulted 
by him, but have no legal right to be so consulted. 
On the other hand it is the municipality which 
must initiate subdivision control by-laws, and 
which is faced with the problems created by 
development. 

The evidence is clear that in the Waterloo Area 
there is still great difficulty in developing plans 


and inadequate machinery to implement plans 
that have been accepted. In the confusion relat- 
ing to responsibility, a central question is: where 
does one level of government’s responsibility for 
planning end and another’s begin? When the 
number of authorities engaged in planning is great 
and includes municipal councils, planning boards, 
provincial government departments, provincial 
special agencies, and regional bodies such as the 
development councils and conservation author- 
ities, the confusion is understandable. 


The reforms in planning arrangements that 
have been enacted in the Waterloo Area demon- 
strate an attempt to create a planning structure 
which will recognize the need for a comprehensive 
approach to planning activity: hence the wide 
membership, representing each municipality, in 
a single planning board for the Waterloo Area 
and an elaborate committee structure drawing on 
a wide variety of local and provincial agencies. 
While progress is being made by the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board towards an inte- 
grated plan for the whole Area, the questions of 
whether it is an appropriate agency to prepare 
effective plans, and whether it has the capacity 
to carry out plans which have been agreed to, 
are a source of some considerable concern. Will 
the present political arrangements permit the 
orderly use of resources proposed in the planning 
concept? On page sixty of the Waterloo County 
Area Planning Board brief, it is suggested that 
“one of the basic weaknesses of regional, area or 
joint planning has been the inability of the plan- 
ning agency to fully implement its plans. This is 
primarily due to the absence of a single imple- 
menting body.” While the Commission does not 
agree that this is a full diagnosis of the difficulties 
of planning in the Area, sixteen municipalities, 
sixteen planning boards and the Department of 
Municipal Affairs all exercising essentially the 
same powers under the Planning Act cannot be 
conducive to effective planning. The political 
framework for resolving major matters of public 
policy (in this instance, planning decisions) is 
seriously deficient. When it comes time to decide 
upon the policies that will be proposed for the 
Area, the Area board’s voting strength is divided 
so that the Cities, with by far the majority of 
population (seventy-three percent in 1968) have 
a very decided minority in votes at the planning 
board (thirty-two percent in 1968). Can a board 
of such a voting make-up be responsive to the 
problems of the Cities when these become urgent 
and require, among other things, large expendi- 
tures? Further, the fact that planning decisions 
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are made by a body not directly elected by or 
responsible to the community raises questions 
about the adequacy of the political arrangements. 
Such is the case wherever appointed boards take 
an important part in policy formation — to say 
nothing of the confusion they create for the 
man on the street, or of the opportunity for 
evasion of responsibility they provide for those 
who wish to. The case that some would make 
for putting such matters of high policy outside 
the realm of “politics” by this means of appointed 
boards is a most unconvincing one. It is precisely 
because these are matters of important public 
policy that they should not be considered above 
or beyond politics. 


Growing out of these reservations about the 
focus of responsibility, is the very important issue 
of how planning policy is to be translated into 
action. The Planning Director for the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board raised the question 
himself in the early part of his remarks to the 
Commission: “. . . how do you implement the 
plan, once you have a plan. . .” In response to 
the question, “Is there machinery here to get 
the decisions made regarding development that 
ought to be made?”, he answered that the 
machinery is not here and that it never had been. 


To adopt an official plan for the Area, presum- 
ably it will be necessary to have the formal con- 
currence of the County Area Planning Board, 
the County of Waterloo as the designated muni- 
cipality, each municipal council and subsidiary 
planning board and the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. Of the thirty-two approvals necessary at 
the local level, only one can claim to have a 
responsibility for an overall view — the County 
Area Board — and its composition and deficien- 
cies as a representative body make it possible for 
it to adopt policies with which any of the larger 
municipalities could be in strong disagreement. 
The County Council shares similar weaknesscs, 
which are discussed elsewhere. In the hearings 
it was freely admitted that no one had any clear 
idea of how an official plan for the Area should 
be adopted and that politically the existing 
machinery would become unworkable as soon as 
the County Area Board said no on a major matter 
of policy in opposition to the wishes of one of 
the larger municipalities. The problems posed by 
the conflicting views of the future of the Breslau 
area, which are discussed elsewhere, are instances 
of incipient conflicts. 

Under the existing structure and organization 
of local government and planning legislation 
it is not clear what rdle the local planning 


boards will have in relation to the Area Board 
in applying policies, nor is it clear how any con- 
cepts arrived at will be put into practice. The 
role of the County as designated municipality 
is obscure, particularly when the Cities, as such, 
do not participate in County deliberations and 
the County has few activities related to planning. 
The County Area Board Planning Director con- 
firmed that no guarantees exist to assure imple- 
mentation of planning goals. He stated that under 
existing conditions goals may only be achieved 
through the co-operation and sanction of the 
individual municipal councils of the planning 
area. The Planning Director believed that it was 
possible to prepare a plan, but the implementa- 
tion and continuing application of the plan are 
always in jeopardy. The confusion with respect 
to how plans will become fact was also of some 
concern to the Galt Planning Director. He drew 
attention to the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of an official plan. While the Cities will 
participate in the preparation of a plan, it is the 
County, presumably, as the designated municipal- 
ity which will adopt it. In spite of the fragmented 
basis upon which agreement is to be reached 
it was the Galt Planning Director’s view that, 
conceivably, agreement could be reached among 
all parties within the present structure as to the 
contents of the plan. 


Nonetheless, the ultimate decision to achieve 
comprehensive adoption of the plan would rely 
upon voluntary co-operation short of Ministerial 
action (i.e. the Minister of Municipal Affairs act- 
ing in the absence of local agreement). While the 
Waterloo Area has an enviable record of very 
cordial and co-operative relations, it is asking too 
much to expect very difficult decisions and actions 
to result from co-operation alone. If there is to 
be some hope for positive action in planning, the 
lines of responsibility must be clear and the power 
to act established. 


More Structural Problems: 
The Conflicts of Fragmented Planning 


It is not surprising, then, given these circum- 
stances of chaos in planning studies, that conflicts 
about development emerge within and between 
municipalities or that unresolved difficulties arise 
in fitting plans together. 


In its “Planning and Development Study Pros- 
pectus, May, 1968”, the Waterloo - South Well- 
ington Study re-affirmed the lack of co-ordination 
in planning. Of each of the urban traffic studies 
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done in the Area for Kitchener-Waterloo, Galt- 
Preston and Guelph, it stated that “the recom- 
mendations of these studies stopped at or near 
the municipal boundaries. It was recognized that 
an area highway study was needed to determine 
the area highway needs, and, more specifically, 
to determine inter-urban highway needs in the 
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“triangle” formed by the urban centres”. 


The Prospectus states further that after assess- 
ing the projections used in the three Urban Trans- 
portation Studies, the Department of Municipal 
Affairs “decided that there were problems in 
determining the forecast of future land use, popu- 
lation, etc., in the area. These problems were 
particularly difficult where independent and unco- 
ordinated forecasts had been made for the three 
urban areas ... There was a direct relationship 
between the area planning and development in- 
formation required by the Department of High- 
ways and the work that was being undertaken 
in the preparation of an official plan . . . by the 
Area Planning Board.” 


The multiplicity of planning studies is perhaps 
simply a function, or symptom, of what is a frag- 
mented policy base. The Waterloo - South Well- 
ington Study is, in an important way, an attempt 
to fit many of these plans together. All of the 
problems of fractured planning cannot be ex- 
pected to be overcome by this means. As well, 
the ultimate solution to the problem of implemen- 
tation of an overall plan is in great danger of 
frustration where the “implementing” body is in 
fact many bodies, i.e. sixteen municipal councils 
in the Waterloo Area alone, where membership 
on the advisory body, the Waterloo County Area 
Planning Board, does not enjoy anything close 
to representation by population. 

The inclusion of Guelph and a portion of Well- 
ington County in the Waterloo - South Welling- 
ton Study Area adds even more political units to 
the implementation problem. 


Essentially, and under the circumstances, each 
municipality’s planning concept quite understand- 
ably represents its own point of view. In a period 
of rapid urban growth there are bound to be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to where and what kind of 
growth should take place, particularly when deve- 
lopment is spilling over the boundaries of one 
municipality which must look to other munici- 
palities for future expansion. Annexation pro- 
cedures were and are a frequently used device to 
meet the territorial needs of one municipality, 


1Page 6. 
Pages 6 and 7. 


but with the necessary adjustment in municipal 
structure it would be surprising if all parties were 
equally happy. No matter how well-developed the 
art of presenting the “case” for annexation be- 
comes, the ultimate result is usually the same: 
there is a “winner” and a “loser”. Sometimes 
“defeat” is softened by a compromise. The annex- 
ing party, for example, may have been forced to 
take only that land absolutely necessary for im- 
mediate needs. The pejorative, “planning for 
assessment” has a very real effect in such pro- 
cedures. On the other hand, the municipality in 
which development is taking place is faced with 
an uncertain future. Should it build up services in 
the developing areas knowing they will probably 
be annexed at some future date, or should it en- 
courage early annexation, letting the growing 
municipality carry the burden of new services? 
Should the process of adjustment be one of a 
series of limited annexations to meet immediate 
needs, or on a larger scale? The kind of com- 
promise usually arrived at, however, leads to very 
ragged-looking municipal maps and municipalities 
needing therapy as a consequence of bad cases 
of “planning nerves”. The Township of Waterloo 
attempted some therapeutic treatment upon itself 
when (having already had a long history of annex- 
ations) it tried to catalogue and examine rationally 
the land demands of its many neighbours in “A 
Committee Report: Re Annexation” in September 
1966. The preamble to the report calmly stated, 
“The Council of the Township of Waterloo, being 
aware of annexation applications either filed or 
pending by the City of Kitchener, The City of 
Waterloo, the Town of Preston, the Town of 
Hespeler and the Village of Bridgeport, appointed 
a Committee to investigate and report to Council 
on the urban growth needs of these municipalities 
within the Township.” 

The Township of Waterloo is an outstanding 
example of a municipality slowly being trans- 
formed through an urbanizing process character- 
ized by piece-meal annexation. As the Township’s 
“Statement of Policy re Area Development” 
(approved April 5, 1965) concluded: “3. That 
any major annexation or amalgamation would at 
this time be contrary to the best interests of the 
municipalities involved and the county as a whole 
and prejudicial to any real solution to area growth 
problems”. The fundamental difficulty of piece- 
meal annexation is that it is extremely prejudicial 
to rational planning on either side of the borders 
of potential growth areas. 

In these circumstances some municipalities 
have felt compelled to attempt to formulate an 
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expansive view of development. An example of 
this is provided by the planning concept, “Kitch- 
ener 2000”, which was an attempt to rationalize 
urban growth throughout the northern part of the 
County of Waterloo to the year 2000, in spite of 
the lack of a cohesive or political base for plan- 
ning on such a wide scale. Out of this and other 
isolated municipal studies came conceptual con- 
flicts in planning and development. At the public 
hearings it became evident that differences of 
opinion existed about the kind and intensity of 
development that should go on in the Breslau- 
Waterloo-Wellington Airport area. Kitchener 
advanced a development policy that placed an 
emphasis upon substantial industrial land use in 
the area immediately east of Kitchener and which 
it had applied to annex, while both the City of 
Waterloo and the Township of Waterloo pro- 
posed a more balanced mixture of land use, to 
be achieved through a two-tier local political 
arrangement. 


Other isolated proposals continue to be put 
forward for various municipalities. A developer in 
a proposal to the Town of Preston agreed to 
undertake a very ambitious residential-industrial 
development, thereby opening a conflict of a dif- 
ferent sort. In this case the arrangements were 
discussed solely by the Town of Preston and the 
Peel Village Highland interests, without the par- 
ticipation of the County Area Planning Board or 
neighbouring municipalities. This project, the im- 
plementation of which is not yet finally decided, 
would increase the population of the Town of 
Preston by some thirty thousand. In projects of 
this kind there is always the importance of secrecy 
to be considered, but equally important issues 
are whether the representatives (councillors) of 
a town of less than 15,000 population should 
unilaterally make decisions that will affect many 
more thousands of people in adjacent municipal- 
ities, and whether the mechanisms for bringing 
in the larger consideration through the Area 
Planning Board and the Provincial agencies are 
adequate. 


When existing municipal boundaries become 
the effective dividing line for planning decisions, 
there can be serious consequences, particularly 
if the boundary is a very poor reflection of the 
community of interest or interaction. What, for 
example, will be the impact upon the City of Galt 
if 30,000 people are added over a ten-year period 
in an immediately adjacent municipality? Ques- 
tions must be asked about the adequacy of facil- 
ities of the “area” in which these people live and 


work, and that “area” can reasonably be said to 
include Galt. 


A further consideration when reviewing the 
impact of boundaries upon planning decisions is 
to speculate, for example, upon the position the 
City of Waterloo would have taken with respect 
to the entire K-W expressway, if it were not so 
important (as the result of other arrangements 
dealing with industrial location) to have industrial 
development in the present industrial basin in the 
north of that City. It is apparent that industrial 
development strategies, given the existing munici- 
pal boundaries and the system generally, have 
an effect upon a host of day-to-day planning 
decisions. 


The Fragmented Local Structure and 
the Resultant Multiplicity of Reports 


The variety of interests affected by and re- 
sponsible for aspects of planning is reflected in 
the multiplicity of reports and studies by various 
public bodies on matters directly affecting local 
government. A report prepared by Mr. Howard 
Smith at the request of the Commission shows 
that since 1960, at least eighty-six studies had 
been completed. The Commission has made a 
count of current studies: these total at least 
twenty. In a nine-year period, then, more than 
one hundred studies have been completed or are 
underway on a wide variety of subjects relevant 
to local government by a wide variety of auth- 
orities. See Appendix C. 


The letter from Dryden and Smith Planning 
Consultants cautioned that the number eighty- 
six should not be taken as representative of the 
total number of studies done in the Area in the 
period. 


We cannot suggest that the listing in this sum- 
mary is by any means complete. This analysis 
will probably be most frequently cited for its 
omissions. There are dozens (and perhaps 
hundreds) of relatively minor studies and re- 
ports prepared by the various Planning Boards 
and Planning Departments throughout the area, 
each dealing with particular problems and mat- 
ters of concern, and each of which has some 
significance related to the very broad field of 
government, planning and development, but 
which are not included. To attempt to collect 
and analyze all these reports would be an al- 
most impossible task. Similarly the Official Plan 
Studies and the preparation of Plans for Con- 
trolled Development (unofficial plans) in the 
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various municipalities have each been based on 
studies of greater or lesser depth. Much of this 
material has never been published in any for- 
mal manner. 


No mention has been made of many studies 
and reports which have been prepared for 
planning purposes in areas adjacent to the 
Waterloo Area. Many of these studies, and 
particularly those in the Guelph area, have 
significant if indirect application to the plan- 
ning and development patterns in this area. 
Similarly many of the submissions to the Local 
Government Review Commission in themselves 
are major reports in this field. These of course, 
are not referred to in this summary. 


We have found it difficult at times to deter- 
mine whether a particular report or study falls 
into the Terms of Reference of this Summary. 
Many of the Transportation Studies and Grand 
River Conservation Authority Studies, for 
instance, do not perhaps deal directly with 
local government and patterns of development. 
On the other hand, it must be accepted that 
the plans and proposals for transportation 
facilities and conservation schemes will directly 
influence the extent and direction of growth. 
For this reason, the Summary attempts to in- 
clude the principal studies and reports in these 
fields. 


This summary report, then, in listing some 
eighty-six studies, in a sense reveals only the top 
of the iceberg. It shows a great patchwork of 
activity which has little cohesiveness or continuity. 
There are studies authorized and carried out by 
a number of public authorities (including local 
councils, planning boards, provincial government 
departments and agencies), sometimes using their 
own personnel, sometimes employing university 
staff, at other times engaging private consultants. 
There are studies which deal with traffic and 
transportation; conservation, parks and recrea- 
tion; services; population and commuting; land 
use, agriculture and urban growth; schools and 
education; business, industry and finance; urban 
renewal; economic survey and general planning 
studies. These and more, as the letter referred 
to above suggests, are done for individual muni- 
cipalities, often on an ad hoc basis with no refer- 
ence to other centres which may be engaged in 
the same kind of study. There is little or no 
continuity in the studies; that is, there is little or 
no accumulation of historical data so that trends 
in various activities may be discerned: the studies 
are usually “one-shot” jobs. The basic data and 


areas covered vary from study to study, so that 
in many cases comparisons are difficult. A study 
done in one year in one area is difficult to com- 
pare with a study done in a somewhat different 
area two years later. The ad hoc arrangement also 
means poor continuity in the personnel addressing 
themselves to these problems, so that in many 
cases researchers are starting from scratch each 
time they embark upon a study. 


For example, there were fourteen population 
projections included in the eighty-six reports. The 
techniques used ranged from “experience indicates 
that cities of this size double their population 
every twenty years” to simple projections for 
thirty years into the future of the percentage of 
population growth over the last twenty years not 
allowing for changes in population because of 
past annexations, or for anticipated changes in 
birth rates and population migration in future. In 
some cases it was determined that the projections 
were made by junior staff, and in no case was 
there any evidence of care being taken in collect- 
ing and analyzing statistical information — yet 
these were often expensive studies, and major 
public-works programs involving tens of millions 
of dollars were being based on these frequently 
inadequate assumptions about the extent of future 
development. In no case was there any evidence 
that those making one projection made any use 
of, or even were aware of, any other projections. 


That there have been a large number of studies 
indicates at least an awareness of certain prob- 
lems. That there should be so much overlapping 
and such a high proportion carried on by con- 
sultants is a damning indictment of the capability 
of the administrative and political structure to 
identify and meet the needs of the Area. 


Many plans devise solutions which, while ap- 
pealing, are beyond the means or competence of 
the body authorizing the study; thus many of the 
recommendations of the various studies have not 
been acted upon to date. Planning is abortive if 
implementation is beyond reach because of un- 
realistic assumptions or a lack of political and 
financial capacity. In other words, the multitude 
of authorities in the Area may plan exhaustively, 
as they have done and are continuing to do, but 
unless the plans are translated into action and the 
community begins to take the shape conceived 
of in the “Plan”, the planning process is indeed 
sterile. 


Fragmented Controls at the Local Level 


The Kitchener-Waterloo Chapter of the Urban 
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Development Institute (Ontario Division) added 
its voice in criticising delays in construction and 
development, which are related very closely to 
the structural problem — that is, the divided 
system of controls. The Institute called for uni- 
formity in local regulations controlling zoning, 
building, engineering-design standards and speci- 
fications, and subdivision agreement requirements, 
which may and do vary from municipality to 
municipality. In support of its contention that 
uniformity might be achieved by vesting such 
controls “in a Regional Government authority”, 
the Institute submitted an Information Report 
prepared by the Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board’ setting out the significant differences in 
controls which occur among the three Cities in 
the Waterloo Area. The County Area Planning 
Board also supplied a chart describing the pro- 
cesses by which various development controls are 
administered. The chart makes it clear that the 
measures of control are cumbersome, and involve 
approval procedures that require the participation 
of many authorities at the local and provincial 
level. 


Other control difficulties arise where planning 
jurisdictions are divided. The City of Kitchener’s 
Planning Board complained that uncontrolled 
development inside and immediately beyond its 
borders (although it has been better controlled in 
recent years) creates very real development dif- 
ficulties: “The sprawl along Victoria Street in the 
City and out in the Township causes problems. 
The K-Mart at the entrance to the City has been 
another problem as far as traffic is concerned.” 


The Planning Director pointed out that they 
are forced, at greater expense, to build highways 
around these areas of sprawl rather than through 
them. Dismay was also expressed at the inability 
to widen some highways. Building has been per- 
mitted too close to the right of way to allow for 
road widening. This he believed to be the fault 
both of municipalities and of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways. 


The Department of Municipal Affairs and 
Local Planning: Some Problems 


The complexity of structure and overlapping 
of responsibility for planning activities at the local 
level is paralleled at the provincial levels. Not only 
is there no clear view of what are the appropriate 
responsibilities of the respective levels of govern- 


1See “Information Report — Development Policies and Regula- 
lations of the Cities of Kitchener, Waterloo and Galt,’”? Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board. 


ment, but also there are a variety of provincial 
agencies involved in planning: some, such as the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, to approve of or 
be consulted on local planning proposals; others 
to initiate development or activities related 
to planning, such as the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission, the Department of Highways or the 
Ontario Housing Corporation. Mr. Norman Pear- 
son, a well-known consultant in planning matters, 
in his submission to the Review gave the opinion 
that there was a tendency to “refer everything 
back to Toronto for a decision”. He suggested 
that many of the detailed matters should be left 
in the hands of local government. Then the 
upper levels of government should not interfere 
in the management of such details unless these 
impinge upon major matters of provincial or 
federal policy. 


This clearly implies a need for provincial plan- 
ning policy and goals to be established in order 
to determine what “details” might be appropri- 
ately reviewed at the provincial level. 


A look at the “Network Diagram of the Steps 
in Securing Ministerial Approval of an Official 
Plan’” indicates clearly the detailed supervision 
the Department of Municipal Affairs feels com- 
pelled to impose upon the preparation of an 
Official Plan under today’s circumstances and 
system of local government. An early step in the 
Department’s review of a submitted plan is to 
“| . review plan for major defects, deficiencies, 
discrepancies, consultation need . . .” It is difficult 
to interpret what is meant by “major” in this 
context. What, in fact, is a major defect? Is it a 
defect in terms of the overall impact of the plan 
in a provincial scheme of development, or a 
defect in terms of the “wrong” size of floor space 
allowed in a given area or the absence of the 
name of a school? 


What is most perplexing is the effect that such 
a review, which is clearly intended to be searching 
and exhaustive, will have upon the local drafters 
of an official plan. Why should a local planner or 
council take his job seriously if so much examin- 
ation is going to take place further up the ladder? 
On the other hand, when a thorough, competent 
and painstaking job is done at the local level, 
exhaustive review at the Provincial level must 
surely be not only a duplication of effort but a 
considerable irritant as well. 

As noted earlier, local councillors and pro- 
fessional planners, among others, were unanimous 


1J]lustration 2. Network Diagrams and the Official Plan. 
Department of Municipal Affairs, 1968. 
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in their frustration with provincial government 
concern for detail in planning matters. A number 
of submissions were received which indicated the 
cumbersome and time-consuming steps in com- 
munication which apparently must be taken before 
arriving at decisions regarding “suitable” develop- 
ment. 

The Planning Director for the City of Kitchener 
had perhaps even more concern for what happens 
after an official plan is adopted. In speaking be- 
fore the Commission, Mr. William Thomson, the 
Director of Planning, outlined the delays that 
occurred with reference to Amendment No. 22 
(Kitchener Official Plan). This amendment, 
dealing with the Downtown Area, took almost 
three years from original submission in 1965 to 
the date it finally took effect. The steps to ap- 
proval were outlined to the Commission by the 
Kitchener Planning Department as follows:— 


Amendment No. 22 — 
Kitchener Official Plan 


—The Urban Renewal Plan covered the Down- 
town Area, stretching from the C.N.R. tracks 
on the north and west to Madison Avenue 
on the south and as far as Samuel-Gordon- 
Lancaster on the east. 


—During the early months of 1965, consulta- 
tions were held with Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs officials to iron out any problems 
that might arise from the Amendment and 
to receive advice from the Department on 
policy changes. 

—The amendment was studied and presented 
at public hearings and to City Officials dur- 
ing April, May and June 1965S. 

—July 5, 1965 - approved by Planning Board. 


—Oct. 12, 1965 - received letter from Official 
Plan Section of Department of Municipal 
Affairs stating that a delay will be necessary 
until Separate School Board discusses future 
school site. 


—Separate School Board unintentionally ob- 
jected, and Planning Director invited it to 
further discussion of its points. 

—November 1965 - Separate School and Plan- 
ning Director met and agreed there was no 
problem. 

—December 21, 1965 - Planning Director 
wrote to Official Plan Section suggesting 
their representatives come to Kitchener to 
discuss problem. 

—January 26, 1966 - letter from Official Plan 
Section, Department of Municipal Affairs, 


stating Separate School should indicate that 
it no longer objects and that Department of 
Municipal Affairs is awaiting a revised 
amendment which more readily describes 
the Urban Renewal concept. 


—February 3, 1966 - letter from Planning 
Director to Separate School Board requesting 
that the School Board write to Department 
of Municipal Affairs and withdraw objection. 


—February 10, 1966 - letter from Separate 
School Board to Department of Municipal 
Affairs stating that it did not object to the 
proposal but apparently the Department of 
Education for the Province had thought there 
was an objection and so informed the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 

—During 1966 the Planning Director met with 
departmental officials about the wording in 
the amendment, and objected to some pro- 
posed changes. 

—July 7, 1967 - As the Planning Director con- 
sidered it hopeless to argue further, since it 
could hold up the Urban Renewal Plan, a 
Planner was sent to the Department of 
Municipal Affairs to work out wording of 
the amendment to their satisfaction. 

—September 8, 1967 - Planning Director for- 
warded the revised text to Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


—October 16, 1967 - Council passed an 
amending by-law (6328) because of text 
changes to Amendment. 

—November 23, 1967 - Upon request, further 
copies of text were sent to the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. 

—December 14, 1967 - Planning Department 
received a letter from the Department of 
Municipal Affairs requesting clarification of 
certain points in text that they had already 
recommended and agreed to. Apparently this 
was because the first person who had dealt 
with the file had left the civil service and his 
replacement was unfamiliar with Canadian 
practice. 


—December 1967 - Planning Director tele- 
phoned the Department of Municipal Affairs 
and suggested this was last straw and that 
they read what must now be a thick file. 

—January 4, 1968 - Planning Department 
followed telephone call with a letter to 
“finally” clear up the matter. 

—January 12, 1968 - A planner in Planning 
Department telephoned the Department of 
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Municipal Affairs to further clarify. 


—January 15, 1968 - The Department of 
Municipal Affairs telephoned stating the 
amendment was now at approval stage but 
required an amending certificate page to be 
signed by Mayor and Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Board at time the by-law was passed. 

—September 25, 1968 - The Minister of 
Municipal Affairs finally approved Amend- 
ment No. 22. 

—Some of the comments the Department of 
Municipal Affairs made about amending the 
text, in the letter of December 14, 1967 and 
in the telephone call of January 12, 1968, 
together with the Planning Director’s com- 
ments on these were: 

a) a road map should be included (yet roads 
were included in the land-use map). 

The Perimeter Route should be defined 
(this is on map and discussed adequately 
‘in text). 

The words “Joseph Heins Section” must 
be changed to “in the area of the Joseph 
Heins intersection”. 

The park in front of City Hall was not 
designated as such on the land-use plan (yet 
the park is part of the park mall on the map 
and in the text). 

Where is Suddaby School? (Who cares — 
its location is shown, but who names schools 
on an Official Plan map?). 

Delete words “hire considerable numbers 
of female help” from our definition of in- 
dustry in one particular area of the Down- 
town (why argue?). 

Why were policy statements regarding the 
minimum housing by-law standards not 
included as part of our Official Plan? (We 
stated the policy that there should be such 
a by-law which will be part of Urban Re- 
newal and need not be in Official Plan) 
—and so on. 


b) 


As a result of the delays encountered, Mr. 
Thomson asserted that the City of Kitchener is 
very reluctant to seek adoption by the Minister 
of its current draft Official Plan (the Official 
Plan being amended in the case cited was an 
earlier plan covering only a small part of the 
City). Mr. Thomson stated that Kitchener has 
never had an amendment to the Official Plan 
approved in less than a year after it arrives at 
the Department of Municipal Affairs. He did 
believe that the turnover in planning staff in the 


Department of Municipal Affairs contributes to 
delay, but the main irritant and delay is in a pre- 
occupation with detail. 


Other evidence of a similar nature, including 
frustrating delays in the approval of official plans 
and amendments to existing ones, was offered by 
all the other planners in the Area. The general 
feeling was that the legislation was fundamentally 
acceptable but that the way it was administered 
made -for delay and frustration. The resultant 
pre-occupation with questions of detail and im- 
mediate issues put a drain on energy and resources 
which could more appropriately be devoted to 
major problems and larger issues. One result was 
that some municipalities were refusing to adopt 
official plans because of the complexity of the 
procedures and the difficulty of obtaining amend- 
ments. Instead they were adopting “unofficial 
official plans” or “development plans”. As the 
legal effect of an official plan is largely negative, 
preventing a municipality from doing anything 
contrary to the plan, they felt that they had little 
to gain and everything to lose under the present 
procedures. 


More delays and frustration apparently occur 
when municipalities anticipate development in the 
form of subdivisions but are forced to sit back 
and watch helplessly while the expected develop- 
ment goes through what local authorities consider 
to be inordinate delays and “red tape” in the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. This was 
another cause, local authorities agreed, of con- 
siderable cost and resentment. Some examples of 
these delays were submitted to the Commission. 
Perhaps it is fair to say that some of the examples 
given were of the most extreme variety and not 
necessarily representative of the general situation. 
Nonetheless, these lengthy delays do occur very 
frequently, their length is not easily predictable, 
and the reasons given for them often appear in- 
adequate. The minimum time for a simple sub- 
division from original submission to the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs to final approval was stated 
to be six months; if there were complications, the 
time could be measured in years, not months. 


In a letter to the Commission, Mr. Howard 
Smith referred to delays in many aspects of plan- 
ning approvals, noting that these delays are not 
the fault of any one particular level of govern- 
ment. However, he did suggest that “in all nego- 
tiation with the province, delay, red tape and 
frustration seem to be the rule and not the 
exception”. 
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The City of Kitchener’s Planning Board drew 
particular attention to its view that the local plan- 
ning administration is adequately staffed and 
competent to provide the planning controls now 
exercised by the Province. The Commission re- 
ceived several examples of the delays typical of 
the subdivision procedures: the following one 
involves the City of Kitchener, as presented by 
that City: 

Rolgreen Developments 
T - 18610 


This was a subdivision of a large block into 

small single family lots for medium- and low- 

priced homes. 

—Preliminary application was received early 
June 1967. 
——Jurne. 265 "1967 — 
started its study. 
—July 12, 1967 - Application was circulated 
to utility concerns, school boards and city 
departments, etc. 

—July 20, 1967 - All replies were received 
by Planning Department. 

—August 17, 1967 - Planning Department 
Report was prepared. 

—August 17, 1967 - The Committee of Whole 
of Planning Board approved. 

—August 23, 1967 - Planning Board approved. 

—September 11, 1967 - Standing Committee 
of Council approved. 

—September 11, 1967 - Council approved. 


—September 22, 1967 - Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs’ Questionnaire received. 


—September 29, 1967 - Questionnaire form 
returned. 


—October 26, 1967 - The Waterloo County 
Area Planning Board approved the plan. 
—December 7, 1967 - Planning Department 
wrote Department of Municipal Affairs re- 
questing information and reason for delay 

of plan. 


The Commission learned later that the draft 
approval arrived February 2, 1968 and final 
approval was received by the City on May 28, 
1968. In the period from September, 1967 to 
May 28, 1968, a total of eight letters were written 
by both parties. In one letter the City assured 
the Department of Municipal Affairs that all the 
conditions of approval had been met (May 1, 
1968). In a return letter the Department of 
Municipal Affairs asked if certain amendments 
had been made to zoning regulations. This ques- 


Planning Department 


tion referred to one of the conditions which the 
City had assured them in its previous letter had 
been met. This extensive exchange took place on 
a subdivision that was considered to have been 
of minor size. 


Accompanying the letter (dated October, 
1968) from Mr. Howard Smith were two 
examples of delays in getting development under- 
way. One of them is quoted here: 


Lincoln Village Limited — City of Waterloo 


Lincoln Village, Ltd., was a company formed 
to develop a major residential neighbourhood 
on lands immediately adjacent to the City of 
Waterloo but lying in the Township of Water- 
loo. A total of 760 acres of land was acquired 
during late 1961 and 1962. Preliminary plan- 
ing and design were carried out during 1962, 
and our records indicate that the first formal 
meetings with the Municipality began in 1962. 
We list a chronological sequence of events to 
indicate the time lapse between acquisition of 
land and actual approval of plans for registra- 
tion: 

December, 1962 — First discussions with offi- 
cials in the City of Waterloo concerning pro- 
posals to develop Lincoln Village. 

January, 1963 — Second discussion in Water- 
loo with officials concerning Lincoln Village 
development, roads and servicing problems. 
January, 1963 — Joint meeting in Waterloo 
with Committees of the City and Township to 
discuss the proposal. As an outcome of meet- 
ing, letters were written to both municipalities 
formally requesting their consideration. 
February, 1963 — Report (Dryden and Smith) 
to show first general breakdown of areas by 
uses, school requirements, rough cost estimates, 
etc: 

March 1, 1963 — Outline of proposal and cost 
was presented to Waterloo Township Council. 
Council requests a more detailed report and 
cost estimates on servicing. 

March 10, 1963 — Joint meeting of councils 
in Dryden and Smith’s office to discuss. 
March 19, 1963 — Lincoln Village, Ltd., re- 
tains consulting firm of Proctor and Redfern 
to prepare preliminary servicing report and cost 
estimates. 

June 7, 1963 — Meeting with City of Waterloo 
officials to outline proposals and preliminary 
report on costs as prepared by Proctor and 
Redfern. 

June 21, 1963 — Joint meeting in Waterloo 
of City and Township Committees to hear out- 
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line of proposal and costs from Proctor and 
Redfern report. 

July 15, 1963 — Outline of plans, proposals 
and costs is presented to Waterloo Township 
Council. 

July 31, 1963 — Joint meeting of City and 
Township Councils is held to review presenta- 
tions and cost estimates. 

September 4, 1963 — Public meeting is spon- 
sored jointly by the City and the Township to 
outline proposals to the general public. Notice 
of meeting by mail to all people in area. 
September 16, 1963 — A motion is passed by 
Waterloo Township Council re services. 
October, 1963 — An application for annexa- 
tion is filed with the City of Waterloo for the 
Lincoln Village area, and at the same time an 
application for subdivision is filed for the Lloyd 
Metzger property and William Oliver property. 
Copies of the three applications are filed with 
the Township on the same date. 


December 17, 1963 — All members of new 
Waterloo Township Council in Mr. Smith’s 
office to review the background of the develop- 
ment and annexation application. 

March 12, 1964 — Second public meeting 
sponsored jointly by City and Township. 
Notices are sent by mail to all people in the 
area. Annexation proposals are outlined. 
May 19, 1964 — By-law (No. 1996) to make 
application for annexation is passed by City 
of Waterloo. 

June 15, 1964 — Hearing by Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board. 

June 30, 1964 — Decision by Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board. 

January 1, 1965 — Effective date of annexa- 
tion. 

February 17, 1965 — Application to Minister 
of Municipal Affairs for approval of Draft Plan 
of Proposed Subdivision — Stage 1 (85 of 
760 acres). 

April 29, 1965 — Receipt of plan acknow- 
ledged by Department of Municipal Affairs. 
December 20, 1965 — Draft Plan approval 
from Department of Municipal Affairs. 

June 9, 1966 — Final Plan approved by De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs. 

Stage 2 of the proposed development (an addi- 
tional 120 acres, more or less) has recently 
(1968) been submitted, and there is no indica- 
tion of when approval for the second stage 
might be considered. The long delay between 
the first and second stage was caused by the 
apparent inability of the Department of High- 


ways to determine its right-of-way needs for 

the Conestoga Expressway through these lands. 

Incidentally, although the Department of High- 

ways has intended to locate the proposed 

Conestoga Parkway through the middle of these 

lands and although the designers and owners 

have been in contact with the Department of 

Highways of Ontario fifteen or twenty times 

over the past four years trying to determine 

their requirements, there has not been — to 
this day — any indication by letter or plan to 
the owners that ANY land is being acquired. 

Land for this proposed development was ac- 

quired in 1961 and 1962 and it was not until 

June 1966 that a plan of subdivision for the 

first small section was approved for registra- 

tion." 

It must be noted that, while formally the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs, the practice in the urban muni- 
cipalities at least is for developers to approach 
the municipality first. Moreover, even on quite 
large subdivisions, the key matters to be settled 
are at the local level, provincial involvement in 
matters of both primary and secondary concern 
in most cases being much less significant. 


The Ontario Municipal Board and Planning 


The Ontario Municipal Board, a quasi-judicial 
body with wide and important powers, exerts very 
real influence upon planning at the local level. 
The power wielded by the Board in respect of 
municipal budgetary approvals can be an important 
factor in one of the most critical aspects of plan- 
ning: the carefully selected distribution of service 
facilities and development of a given municipality. 
If it could be shown that the Ontario Municipal 
Board has never held up an important facility 
through its deliberations, it would still remain un- 
clear how such “outside” approvals are supposed 
to foster and encourage responsible local govern- 
ment when so much responsibility rests with an 
appointed board. 


Reference has been made earlier to the frequent 
use of annexations to bring about a very limited 
kind of local structural reform. The apparently 
narrow approach taken by the Ontario Municipal 
Board in adjudicating annexation cases perhaps 
underlines the limited usefulness of this Board 
as an instrument for achieving comprehensive 
and effecitve local government reform. An 


1Stage 2, amended, was given final approval, Oct. 22, 1969. 

2Only in the case of the Kitchener application did the Board 
see, belatedly, that there was much more at stake than an annex- 
ation of some 7,500 acres of land. 
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example is provided by the procedure, over the 
years, in the case of Waterloo Township’s many 
annexations. Further evidence is contained in the 
July 1968, hearing of the Town of Preston’s 
application to annex some 1,500 acres of land in 
Waterloo Township (which was subsequently 
successful). The chairman of the hearing called 
for anyone to show why the Town of Preston was 
not the appropriate municipality to annex or to 
take over the lands in question. The Board appar- 
ently chose to overlook an agreement (with the 
developers of Peel Village Highlands) related to 
the annexation (and indeed refused reference to 
this agreement) in which the Town of Preston 
apparently abdicated its responsibility to govern. 
It is difficult to put any other interpretation upon 
the effect of the clauses in the agreement (deal- 
ing with the preparation by the developer of a 
Master Plan) which, on page 6, states: — 
(3) (c) that mutual agreement on said draft 
Master Plan, and the land uses designated 
therein, shall, be reached within a further ten 
(10) working days of said meeting between the 
Owner and the Town, and after said further 
ten (10) working days the Town shall approve 
the draft Master Plan; and (d) . .. and the 
land uses designated therein are not subject to 
change by the Town at anytime thereafter; 
and (e) ... and it is expressly understood and 
agreed that the Town at no time hereafter will 
require any change or changes in the design 
criteria and standards as set out in schedule 
“e* hereto: 


This agreement shows an intent upon the part 
of the Town of Preston that would lead to “gov- 
ernment by developer” rather than by those duly 
elected to act in the interest of the local popula- 
tion. The question is raised again: who shall be 
the planner? Further, and far more fundamentally; 
why does a municipal council fail to take its 
responsibilities seriously? Is it a failure of the 
council alone or is it a reflection of the entire 
system of government? A reading of this Peel 
Village agreement raises serious questions about 
the entire governing process and the capacity of 
the Town of Preston to assume larger respon- 
sibilities. 

The Board in its decision stated, “In the 
Board’s opinion this contract is irrelevant as far 
as the present application is concerned. The 
Board is not granting this application because of 
this contract but is granting it because it feels 
that the greatest common good will be served by 
annexing the area to the Town of Preston”. There 
may be some differences of opinion as to what 


“the greatest common good” means in terms of 
responsible government.’ The issue of who shall 
be the effective governing body is further con- 
fused by the attitude conveyed by the Decision 
statement that, “It may well be that this agree- 
ment will have to come before this Board for 
approval before it can become operative. If this 
is the case the Board can then consider whether 
the contract is provident or not.” Why do not local 
councils make such decisions? Are they not 
elected to act in the interest of their constituents 
and to decide what is or is not provident? 

The confusion that can arise is further illustrated 
if one first reads the Peel Village Agreement, and 
the commitments it sets out for the Town for 
future development, and then reads the following 
extract from the Town of Preston’s Amendment 
No. 5 (revised) to the Official Plan of the Pres- 
ton Planning Area, 1962. “It shall be the policy 
of the Municipality to permit Residential develop- 
ment only at such times as new developments 
can be served with basic Municipal services and 
when the Municipality has declared that it has 
the ability to provide the additional educational, 
police, fire, recreational, street maintenance and 
other facilities which are required as a result of 
such development.” 

The Peel Village issue serves to illustrate, not 
the uniqueness of the Preston difficulty, but rather 
the reasons for confusion, generally, about who 
is responsible for what at the local level. The 
Commission does not wish to single out the Town 
of Preston for criticism. Rather the intent is to 
show by this case study the confused circum- 
stances of responsible action that many munici- 
palities face and that the system and process of 
government engenders. 

It should be noted that on January 30, 1970 
Mayor Millar of Preston was quoted in the Galt 
Evening Reporter as saying that the principal 
figure representing Peel Village in its negotiations 
with Preston, Mr. Watson, told her that... “the 
Peel Village agreement was not a legal document 
or even an agreement — only a statement of 
intent.” 


The Provincial Government and its 
Multi-Departmental and Agency 
Involvement in Planning 


As the evidence shows, some conflicts are what 
could be termed local and some are brought on 


1The “greatest common good” statement is not a very convinc- 
ing argument in support of the particular decision taken by the 
Board. It does, perhaps, provide some insight into the depth of 
investigation the particular problem was allotted. 
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by the many varying conceptions of control and 
development held by various provincial govern- 
ment departments and agencies — notably the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, and to a large 
extent the Ontario Municipal Board. But there 
are many other provincial departments and 
agencies whose activities have an impact upon 
local arrangements. In its brief the Waterloo 
County Area Planning Board discussed the lack 
of liaison and of comprehensive or overall pro- 
vincial policy regarding planning and development 
among its many departments and agencies. 


The Planning Board claimed:— 


That the opinion has often been expressed that 
local government is working very much in the 
dark. That it receives no direction or explana- 
tion of its own specific function in relation to 
the total provincial picture . . . Largely relying 
upon by guess and by God methods, munici- 
palities have frequently predicted what they 
believe to be their own future functions, and 
have, in fact, sometimes received support for 
such actions from individual provincial depart- 
ments (e.g. Municipal Affairs’ approval of 
Official Plans), only to be rebuffed by the 
actions of other provincial departments. 


In connection with the last point, and dealing 
with housing, a very strong protest was raised 
by local authorities in August, 1968, when news 
broke of Ontario Housing Corporation activity in 
the southern portion of Waterloo Township, north 
of Highway 401 and the Town of Preston. As 
a consequence of this announcement (involving 
the acquisition of some 3,000 or more acres of 
rural land by the Ontario Housing Corporation, 
apparently without the prior knowledge of the 
municipality directly involved and those adjacent, 
and with apparently only limited consultation with 
other parts of the provincial government), the 
Commission felt compelled to re-open its hearings 
because of the strategic location of the project and 
in order to hear what local people felt about the 
implications of this project for local government. 
The future of Waterloo Township is a key ele- 
ment in the future of the Area, and this project 
was quite unforeseen locally. An examination of 
local official plans and statements of intentions 
for future development shows that for the area 
purchased no significant development was antici- 
pated in the foreseeable future by any of the 
adjacent municipalities. Some planning had been 
predicated on the basis that it all should remain 
agricultural and rural for some time. This was the 
view expressed in the report “Kitchener 2000”. 


The Town of Preston has had some designs upon 
annexing this land, or parts of it. 


A report was prepared by a private consulting 
firm (Canadian Mitchell Associates Limited) for 
Preston to examine possible areas of development 
on that Town’s behalf. This report, entitled “Re- 
port on Growth Potential and Land Needs”, 
looked at existing land for development within 
Preston and, in a very preliminary way, at the 
possibilities for expansion north across Highway 
401 along the Breslau Road or to the west into 
Waterloo Township around Blair. This report, 
prepared in April, 1966, cost the Town of Preston 
$2,000. The Ontario Housing Corporation, as far 
as the Commission can determine, based its deci- 
sion to proceed with a multi-million dollar project 
largely upon the Preston study and limited con- 
sultation with other provincial authorities, such 
as the Ontario Water Resources Commission, the 
Ontario Department of Highways and Municipal 
Affairs’ Community Planning Branch. The main 
point put forward by those local authorities 
objecting to the procedure in this land assembly 
was that there was a complete failure by the 
Ontario Housing Corporation to ask local plan- 
ning authorities how this land assembly might fit 
with local plans for the area. Indeed, throughout 
the full set of hearings which had commenced in 
January 1968, the various municipalities and 
other authorities probably never reached a greater 
degree of accord on any subject than they did 
in condemning this particular action by a provin- 
cial agency. Essentially the question put by those 
local representatives and officials appearing was: 
how can councils and planners take their jobs 
seriously when substantial planning decisions that 
have a profound affect on what the local com- 
munity will look like may be taken arbitrarily and 
unilaterally by provincial bodies? How will the 
input of an indeterminate number of housing units 
affect their own municipal plan for housing deve- 
lopment or that of the private developer? The 
amount of land involved, about 3,000 acres, re- 
presents the equivalent of almost one-fifth the 
acreage estimated to be required for the whole 
of the Waterloo - South Wellington Area for 
residential purposes by the Waterloo - South 
Wellington Economic Base Study to the year 
1991. Even after the acquisition was announced, 
it was not possible to determine what kind of 
development was contemplated. In some state- 
ments reference was made to a satellite town but 
it was unclear what was meant by this. 


In a very strong statement to the Commission, 
R. Forrest, H. S. Smith and W. E. Thomson 


asserted with reference to the land assembly by 
the Ontario Housing Corporation, 

. it is apparent that the threat of “being 
planned” by the unilateral action of a single 
Provincial government department or agency 
still hovers over the head of local government. 
As a result all planning lies in jeopardy, not 
only in this area but elsewhere in the Province 

. we are concerned . . . opportunities still 
exist for independent and individualistic actions 
on the part of agencies involved in the total 
planning process, regardless of the fact that 
the planning process can only be successful if 
it is the product of the concerted and co- 
ordinated effort of many agencies... if... 
arbitrary decisions are cast, a mockery will 
have been made of planning as both we and, 
we believe, the Provincial government visual- 
ize it today. 

The Ontario Housing Corporation chose not to 
participate in the hearing, explaining in response 
to an invitation that it had “nothing useful to 
contribute at this time”. However, the general 
manager of the Ontario Housing Corporation, in 
answering questions at the Ontario Association 
of Counties’ annual meeting at Stratford, October 
1968, defended the discretionary or secret activity 
as being necessary in an effort to keep prices of 
land from accelerating. No consideration was 
given in his answer to the hazards that may be 
involved in proceeding with projects of this kind 
without local knowledge and participation. 

The Planning Director for the City of Galt, Mr. 
Losee, added his voice to those concerned with 
confusion in provincial policy: 

... (1 am) disappointed by the confusion that 
surrounds just which provincial department is 
responsible for planning in a municipality or 
in an area. We have a considerable amount of 
confusion now in terms of whether this should 
be carried out by the Department of Economics 
and Development (now under Treasury and 
Economics) through its regional development 
councils and grants to consultants at universities 
or whether in fact this is the responsibility of 
the community planning branch of the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs who will carry this 
out as a normal responsibility. 


The Minister of Trade and Development an- 
nounced on 3 October 1969, in the discussion of 
that Department’s estimate, that: 

Ontario Housing Corporation’s 3,000 acres in 

the Waterloo Area will be planned to mesh with 

and complement the overall plan of the Water- 
loo - South Wellington area. I recently announc- 


ed the appointment of Canadian Systems / 

TRW Limited to assist in the planning of this 

huge development which will be done in close 

cooperation with the local planning authorities. 

We have no preconceived notions as to the 

specific nature of the final development and 

we look to our consultants and the people of 
the area to describe for us what should best 
be done in the Waterloo area. 

Presumably, since this is at present farm 
land and since no “preconceived notions” are held 
with respect to the land in question, one possibility 
is that it could be the best planned farmland in 
Ontario. However, six days later the Minister 
stated in the Legislature in reference to the TRW 
Limited work in the Area: 

Now you referred to a $700,000 plus study. 

Let me tell you friend this is not a study. This 

is a complete plan. It is part of the complete 

overall operation. We are all finished the study. 
bhisas a plan <5 - 

Apparently the terms of reference include an 
examination of the whole Area and recommenda- 
tion as to whether the site is the most suitable 
for development or whether there should be a 
large scale development on an alternative site. The 
nature of the development and fairly detailed 
planning of the development of whatever site is 
ultimately selected is also, presumably, to be pro- 
vided. 

It is significant that in the interim the Review 
Commission asked all of the municipalities im- 
mediately adjacent to the land assembly area and 
the municipality in which it took place if they had 
been contacted or consulted by Ontario Housing 
Corporation or its agents. Each municipality 
answered that it had not. The Waterloo County 
Area Planning Board with whom TRW Limited 
are working directly felt that the answer received 
from each municipality was not really accurate, 
since each of them is represented on the County 
Area Planning Board. What is apparent is that 
the representatives of each municipality did not 
realize that they could discuss or did not wish to 
discuss the matter before council and urge their 
municipal councils to express an opinion on it. 
In the meantime it would now appear that such 
discussion is too late anyway, since the Minister 
has stated that a plan is now being proceeded 
with. A number of questions remain. What par- 
ticipation can local municipalities and planning 
boards expect to have in the concept and actual 
implementation of this plan? Why is it that 
councils somehow feel that it is not their place 
to comment upon such development once it hap- 
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pens? A development of this kind, scale, and 
location raises very large issues of public policy 
for the whole region. Is the Ontario Housing 
Corporation the proper body to take initiative 
in these matters? 


The Mid-Western Ontario 
Development Council and Planning 


While the Waterloo County Area Planning 
Board sees that it is foundering on the shoal of 
inadequate political arrangements, the M.O.D.A. 
Council, through its report, “Recommended Pro- 
gramme” (undertaken at the request of the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and with a $5,000 grant), on 
planning and development problems within the 
M.O.D.A. region, appears to turn a blind eye to 
this hazard. The Council, through the authors of 
the recent report, expresses a curious notion of 
“grass-roots democracy”. It is undoubtedly true 
that many people participated in discussing the 
problems of the region and proposals for meeting 
them. The most critical question relating to 
“grass-roots” participation, however, must be 
whether those making the choices can be held 
accountable by the electorate (or, if one prefers, 
the “grass-roots’’). Serious doubts must be raised 
with respect to the M.O.D.A. organization as an 
appropriate body, in the broadest and best polit- 
ical sense, to make important planning and 
development decisions for the Waterloo Area. 


The membership and executive apparatus re- 
quire very careful analysis to reveal how the body 
works. The board of directors is not elected by 
the electors at large. In some cases its members 
are also members of local councils and reach the 
M.O.D.A. board of directors by co-option. Other 
members of the board of directors are what are 
known as “members at large”. These are members 
who are co-opted to the board and who are not 
subject to a general electorate in any sense. The 
distribution of representation by municipality in 
1968 shows that the City of Kitchener, with near- 
ly 100,000 of the area’s 430,000 population, had 
but one director on the board of nineteen, and 
he was not an elected member of that City’s 
Council but the Planning Director. As well, one 
of the co-opted board members happened to be 
a resident of Kitchener. It must be asked whether 
bodies should be permitted to make important 
decisions for action in the community if they are 
not responsible and responsive to the general 
population. Can the City of Kitchener realistically 
expect to have its problems examined and met 
when it has but five percent of the membership 


on the executive body, while that City’s population 
is nearly twenty-five percent of that of the “eco- 
nomic region’? If its representation is only five 
percent of the executive, can the members expect 
it to contribute a greater proportion of the cost? 
Can an elector in Waterloo hold accountable a 
member of the executive who resides in Perth or 
Huron or Wellington? 


The voluntary nature of the program makes the 
situation worse. Only four of the sixteen munici- 
palities in Waterloo County were members of 
M.O.D.A. in 1968, and the number of members 
is still not clear for 1969. Again, can important 
planning decisions be made or even meaningful 
advice given by a body which will affect the City 
of Waterloo when the City of Waterloo has 
absolutely no representation in that decision- 
making body? 

Even if the objections to the present political 
base for M.O.D.A. were overcome, the question 
of whether such a critical function as planning 
should be the responsibility of a single or a 
special-purpose agency would still remain. Oddly 
enough the “Recommended Programme” report 
fails to see this problem, even when it raises the 
question (on page forty-seven) by proposing “a 
thorough analysis of the basic and serious prob- 
lems frequently encountered in attempting to 
implement land-use planning policies, programs 
and controls. All agencies and levels of govern- 
ment concerned must be involved in recommend- 
ing and developing appropriate methods and pro- 
cedures to ensure the proper implementation of 
plans and policies (i.e organizational structures 
and processes)”. The report then proceeds to 
ignore the possibility that one of the “serious 
problems frequently encountered in attempting 
to implement . . . i.e., organizational structures 
and processes” may be the single-agency or 
special-purpose approach. The report suggests 
two proposals later: “a region-wide agency to 
assist in integrating the planning goals, policies 
and programmes of the four county planning or- 
ganizations, to ensure their compatibility and co- 
ordination of efforts. Integrative function to 
include communication and co-ordination with 
the Regional Advisory Board and other related 
agencies and organization.” The agency proposed, 
by the report, to do this through M.O.D.A., which 
can only be described in this context as a single- 
or special-purpose agency. Some members of the 
Faculty of the University of Waterloo had grave 
doubts about the single-agency approach to plan- 
ning. On page twenty-nine of their brief to the 
Commission they state “the acceptance of this 
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changed concept of planning means that it must 
be regarded as an essential part of government 
and not as something separate and apart from the 
other functions. Because it is concerned with co- 
relation and integration it should be done by the 
same group who are responsible for all of the 
other public decisions — it should not be dele- 
gated to an appointed single-purpose body”. 

It may be said that the language of the 
M.O.D.A. report is such that emphasis is placed 
upon co-ordination of planning. But what does 
this term mean? Surely it implies political power 
and responsibility. The proposal to have a single 
regional agency to assist in integrating plans is, 
in the report’s words, to ensure compatibility and 
co-ordination; not to attempt, or to encourage, 
but to ensure. This, then, implies very important 
political decision-making by a body that has very 
unclear political responsibility or accountability. 
Further complications arise from the fact that the 
economic region is not co-terminous with the 
most expansive view of regional local govern- 
ment. But, above all, should a “non-governmental 
agency”, as the report itself refers to M.O.D.A., 
make, and put into effect, public policy? 


This issue has been dealt with at some length 
because the structural aspects of planning activity 
coupled with effective democratic controls are 
vital to sound development. The wide discussion 
given the problems by M.O.D.A. is to be com- 
mended. Its efforts in industrial and tourist pro- 
motion and as a body bringing together interests 
from a wide area have also been commendable, 
but the further question of its role in making 
major decisions on public policy raises quite dif- 
ferent issues. The arrangements for implementa- 
tion of public policy, particularly where M.O.D.A. 
is concerned, do leave a good deal to be desired 
by any reasonable standard of representative 
democracy. The report is most deficient in that 
there is no proposal for critical examination of 
the “community of interest’; indeed, there ap- 
pears to be an outright acceptance of the status 
quo in terms of political arrangements, including 
boundaries. 

Finally, M.O.D.A.’s “Recommended  Pro- 
gramme” is a report that purports to represent 
the “grass-roots” thinking of the area, yet the 
“introduction” suggests that: “one of the great 
needs in such an exercise in ‘grass roots’ partici- 
pation is that of listening intently and patiently 
to what people have to say, even when you believe 
them to be misinformed” — and further “editing 
and amending those views where it seems that the 
group has not clearly understood the situation, is 


mistaken in its position or is proposing an im- 
practical solution”. One is left to wonder as one 
reads the report which are “amended” and which 
are “grass roots” views. 


A general problem in relation to M.O.D.A. is 
that its relationships to the local councils on the 
one hand and to the provincial government on 
the other are anything but clear. As a forum for 
discussion on matters of concern for a wide area 
it is useful, but as it moves further away from a 
purely advisory and facilitating rdle, the problems 
of defining the respective rdles of local and pro- 
vincial governments in economic planning become 
more vital and the inadequacies of M.O.D.A. 
as a bridge or intermediary agency become 
greater. 


The Mid-Western Ontario Development Coun- 
cil (M.O.D.A.) can perform some useful func- 
tions as a sounding board, in providing a forum 
in which matters of interest to a wide area can 
be discussed, and as a vehicle for certain pro- 
motional activities. The nature of its membership, 
means that it is not an appropriate body to have 
a strong voice in matters of concern, nor has it 
the staff nor significant powers of implementation 
to justify it having anything but a minor voice 
in making policy decisions. Certainly it is not 
considered important enough by urban munici- 
palities for them to support it financially with any 
consistency, at least partly because they have the 
resources to do most of their promotional work 
themselves. It has been suggested that if it were 
restricted to Waterloo and Wellington Counties, 
where there is a sense of common interest, the 
large urban municipalities might take more of an 
interest in it, and it might become a more effec- 
tive body. 


The value of having separate Tourist Councils 
and Development Councils was also questioned 
when both are engaged in promotional activity. 
One reason may be that one works with the De- 
partment of Tourism and Information, the other 
with Treasury and Economics. 


The change in name from Association to Coun- 
cil in recent years has led to some confusion, some 
people believing it to be comparable to a muni- 
cipal council, when in effect it is only partly a 
governmental body with almost no power. 


Observations and Recommendations 
In dealing with problems inherent in the plan- 


ning system, it is appropriate to re-emphasize the 
vulnerability of sound planning in the present 
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municipal system. Some planning experts go so 
far as to say that planning processes are com- 
pletely warped by the way the maintenance of 
proper industrial, commercial and_ residential 
assessment ratios dictates planning decisions.’ 
There is a constant danger that the well-balanced 
land use plan will have to be altered to accom- 
modate development that will bestow more im- 
mediate financial return to the municipality. When 
this approach is multiplied fifteen times in an area 
little more than 500 miles in size, the failure to 
achieve satisfactory results from planning activity 
may be better understood. 


More comprehensible is the failure to achieve 
what is often referred to as Provincial Planning 
(meaning some broadly-conceived notion of desir- 
able developmental patterns for the Province as 
a whole). Surely it is difficult for a provincial 
government to arrive at coherent planning policies 
(or indeed public policy in its broadest applica- 
tion), when the constituent parts are gripped in 
such a tangle of planning activity as is the Water- 
loo Area, and where the feed-back is best des- 
cribed as a cacophony. It is too much to expect 
a symphony of planning to replace the present 
discord without some substantial change in the 
municipal structure of the Area — and indeed, in 
relationship with the Provincial Government in all 
its various parts. If broad planning and local area 
planning are to achieve some success in what is 
clearly a very difficult relationship, it will be 
important that a rapport be established between 
those responsible for planning at the local level 
and those at the provincial level. To achieve this 
it is vital for both to be able to identify each 
other’s responsibility and magnitude of political 
power. 


It was made obvious in the hearings that the 
absence of clearly stated policies at the provincial 
level as to both the strategies of development and 
the relationship between the Province and the 
various local bodies is reflected in a complex con- 
sultative and decision-making process. The ten- 
dency to fasten on details has been accentuated, 
and it becomes even more difficult to arrive at 
or implement policies. As a result, municipalities 
are attempting to wrestle with major policies — 
such as control of development in agricultural 
areas, housing and industrial location — while 
lacking the necessary legal powers and financial 
and administrative resources. At the same time, 


1There are other financial considerations integral to planning 
that are influenced by provincial policy, in connection with grants- 
in-aid. The timing of works critical to the realization of planned 
growth may at times be more a function of eligibility for grants 
than of need. 


the provincial planning bodies which should be 
preoccupied with major policy matters are mired 
in matters of detail with which they are not always 
in a good position to deal. 


If the community were defined differently in 
political, social and economic terms, would cer- 
tain municipalities hold to the developmental 
policies they now put forward? Would narrow 
planning for assessment be put in the background 
(or indeed eliminated) in favour of a more 
balanced approach to the ordering of the com- 
munity’s resources? 


The Commission has taken some pains to hear 
the many opinions on planning and its problems, 
and to describe a complex, confused political and 
administrative activity which evokes considerable 
frustration at all levels of government — and in 
private life. The important matter of political 
responsibility is most unclear under the present 
circumstances and arrangements. 


The real test of planning is not to be found in 
examining the colourful, detailed maps and de- 
signs on the walls of the planners’ offices or in 
whether an Official Plan has been adopted, but 
in examining the condition of the community it- 
self. Planning controls have been available and 
in use for many years in the Water Area, yet 
many serious problems exist, as a good deal of 
evidence in this Report indicates. 


It may be, however, that it is not the political 
system which is at fault. From a cause-and-effect 
approach it would appear that the system simply 
reflects a society that has not really made up its 
mind about planning. The term “planning” con- 
tinues to have a fuzzy meaning in many minds. 
Mankind in a community is still bothered by the 
fact that effective planning of resources is not 
really compatible with conventional notions about 
private property. To change the political arrange- 
ments may provide a better framework within 
which to approach the problems of planning. But 
the politicians making planning decisions will 
require of the electorate an attitude of general 
support for sound planning. 


The arrangements for planning and the pro- 
cedures followed illustrate clearly the results of 
extemporizing to meet the needs of a particular 
function in the circumstances of a rapidly chang- 
ing environment and expanding public expecta- 
tions as the quality of public services. What was 
originally fairly simple legislation based on a few 
well defined principles — that planning should 
be on an area basis, that public intentions as to 
planning should be stated and stated clearly, and 
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that planning is of concern to more than just the 
municipality and must take into account a pro- 
vincial interest — has been so modified in prac- 
tice that what should be a clarifying process has 
become a tangle. If one were to ask what are the 
results of over forty years’ effort in an area basic- 
ally sympathetic to planning, the answer would 
have to be that they are not commensurate with 
the effort. The emphasis has been negative — on 
preventing mistakes being made through subdivi- 
sion control, zoning, etc., rather than on produc- 
ing imaginative solutions to capture the imagina- 
tion and support of the residents. 

Responsibility for planning is so badly divided 
that it is impossible to say where responsibility 
rests. Both the Area and the fifteen “subsidiary” 
planning boards have the same terms of reference, 
their powers overlap those of the municipal 
councils, and their relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs is unclear except in 
strictly legal terms. It is clear that the legislation 
does not correspond with the practices actually 
followed in important respects. As a consequence, 
considerable energy is consumed in finding ways 
to make the legislation work, and in devising in- 
formal procedures which are more appropriate 
to the actual circumstances. 

In its positive application, planning does not 
imply a desire to simply stop all growth but rather 
to foster and guide it. To do this requires effective 
and comprehensive control and responsibility for 
allocation of resources and the location of timing 
of investments in roads, sewers, parks, and other 
public facilities. It is a mistake to assume that a 
body can achieve sound planning simply by being 
able to say it has legal responsibility for preparing 
plans. The position of those legally responsible 
for planning can best be compared to a street of 
old fashioned stores with imposing false fronts 
facing the street, but a much less ambitious stock 
of goods inside. Planning must be associated with 
the power to implement, and the body responsible 
for planning must have the means to carry out a 
number of activities in the public sector before 
it can become an effective planner. Real planning 
involves two important elements, the concept or 
grand design, and implementation. The latter ele- 
ment is widely overlooked and is a very complex 
process. The full effect of sound planning cannot 
be expected without the exercise of very real 
political power. 

In the absence of workable political institutions 
and clearly stated policy, a great deal of time and 
energy is absorbed in consultation with all con- 
ceivable interested parties, while no one is clear 


about who has a right to be consulted on what 
matters, or what is the framework of policies 
within which decisions should be made. 


Rational strategies for planning and develop- 
ment are generally next to impossible to conceive, 
let alone implement, in this complex jungle of 
planning that we have tried to describe. 


A number of steps are suggested below which 
would greatly reduce the problems of determining 
who is responsible for what in connection with 
planning, measures that must be taken if there 
are to be effective plans. 


Due to the need to take into account in plan- 
ning what is happening in large areas, and the 
limited administrative and financial resources of 
the small municipality, it is clear that primary 
responsibility for planning must lie at the area 
level, with subsidiary levels having the right to be 
consulted and to amplify policies adopted at the 
area level. That there should be a formal state- 
ment of municipal policy on planning matters 
adopted by a special procedure after ample oppor- 
tunity for full public discussion, and in a form 
which cannot be changed lightly is obvious. The 
difficulty inherent in finding effective methods to 
achieve sound planning is demonstrated by the 
discouraging results of the present official plan 
legislation. There is an unwillingness to adopt a 
plan officially in many cases. The overlapping 
jurisdiction of the council and the planning board 
confuses responsibility, and if they differ the only 
legal way to resolve the conflict is to appeal to 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs. There appears 
to be too much concern with details and not 
enough with policy, and the procedures appear to 
be lengthy. Moreover, the rdle of the Department 
and other provincial agencies is unclear — is the 
Department concerned with the technical sound- 
ness of the plan and all its details or whether the 
plan is an appropriate set of policies for the com- 
munity or whether the plan conforms with the 
plans of adjoining planning authorities or with 
provincial plans and policies? All of these are 
legitimate points of concern, but each réle requires 
a different treatment by the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs. 


Recommendation 


1) The respective terms of reference for the 
Area and subsidiary planning activities now 
performed by planning boards should be clari- 
fied to eliminate any overlap and to fix respon- 
sibility. 

2) Just as it is required to adopt a budget, 
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each municipality should be required to adopt 

an official plan. The plan should include a 

statement of policies related to planning — 

responsibility for adopting it resting solely with 
the council. 

It is plainly wrong that the Province should 
require a municipality to adopt a statement of 
policies, and then exercise the right to approve 
those policies in areas where it has not any clearly 
stated policy or procedure itself. The present 
procedures should be changed to place the onus 
on the Department of Municipal Affairs for 
showing why an official plan should not be ap- 
proved, and one result of this change hopefully, 
would be to accelerate the trend for the Province 
(many more elements of the provincial govern- 
ment than the Community Planning Branch of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs are involved) 
to prepare plans more explicitly and to make 
those policies public. 


Recommendation 


3) The Department of Municipal Affairs 
should state clearly what its policies and pro- 
cedures are with regard to various aspects of 
official plans. This must include statements of 
provincial policies on matters which affect the 
content of official plans. 

The procedures for approving subdivisions are 
expensive in terms of time and energy. Certainly 
there is a great deal of duplication of effort, with 
a variety of bodies checking on each other and 
with ample room for professional disagreements. 
Why the responsibility for approval should lie 
with the Minister when the problems and know- 
ledge are largely local, and there are competent 
local bodies which are politically responsible 
appropriately staffed, is not clear. A simple and 
better procedure would be to rest approval with 
the local council, requiring it to inform all other 
local bodies and the Province through the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. These outside bodies 
would then have a stated period within which 
they may declare an interest and state what con- 
ditions should be attached or why approval should 
be delayed until the implications have been con- 
sidered further. Not the least benefit of this shift- 
ing of the onus would be to require that various 
agencies be clearer in formulating their own 
policies. 


Recommendation 


4) The subdivision approval procedure should 
be changed to place the responsibility on the 
municipality, the Province and other bodies 


having the right to be informed, to make their 
interest known and to intervene, or request 
Provincial intervention. 


The power of the committee of adjustment to 
approve the sale of individual lots can have the 
effect of undermining a policy of control of 
development through the power to regulate the 
subdivision power. While this power, and the 
committee’s procedures may be generally appro- 
priate in built up areas, the effect of a further 
fragmentation of jurisdiction in the subdivision 
process is undesirable. 


Recommendation 


5) The procedure with regard to severances 
and the committees of adjustment should be 
changed. 
a) Authority to pass on severances should 
revert to the planning authority, as was the 
case some years ago. 


b) Policies should be adopted to be included 
in legislation or official plans, or both, with 
which approvals of severances must conform, 
to ensure that considerations in granting 
severances conform to the policies regarding 
subdivisions. 


Only if the basic framework of provincial 
policies within which municipalities operate is 
clear, can there be effective local planning. Where 
policy has not been already determined, each 
decision has to be worked out on its apparent 
merits. A preoccupation with matters of detail is 
bound to follow, because these are the matters 
which can be grasped, and policies tend to emerge 
from, or be buried in, a mass of precedents, often 
made in decisions of relatively junior staff. 


There is a trend for the Province to be more 
comprehensive in its plans and to attempt to relate 
them to local developments such as the efforts 
to produce regional development plans and more 
sophisticated highway studies. But progress in this 
direction is uneven. Moreover, it is by no means 
clear how Provincial and municipal plans are to 
be made to fit together. Presumably the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs in approving official 
plans ensures that they conform to such Provin- 
cial plans and policies as there are, but the 
machinery for reconciling Departmental plans, 
with policies related to land use and development 
is apparently still evolving. 


Recommendation 


6) Provincial plans, procedures and _ policies 
should be more clearly stated. 
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Ultimately the Province must have the last say 
in case of conflict between local and provincial 
policies because it has the formal constitutional 
authority, but if planning at all levels is to take 
on new forms, the constitutional mechanism for 
determining differences should only be used as a 
last resort. This is illustrated by the problem of 
the Ontario Housing Corporation project in 
Waterloo Township, where the Province is at 
once the developer and the final authority in plan- 
ning matters. The fact that there are two separate 
Provincial agencies is irrelevant. Some public 
mechanism is required whereby the various con- 
siderations can be ventilated in public before firm 
decisions are taken — and this should go beyond 
“consultation”. 


Recommendation 


7) Machinery is needed for reconciling con- 
flicts between municipal and provincial policies. 


Planning boards at present have an ambiguous 
role, and in many cases where there is a profes- 
sional planning staff, the planning board is more 
like a committee of council than an independent 
body. Planning is too central to the whole range 
of policy questions about the future of the com- 
munity to be left to a supposedly non-political 
body operating in some kind of sterilized, sanitary 
vacuum. In short, planning cannot go by default 
to a body that is not accountable to the electorate 
even in the apparent respectable guise of “citi- 
zen’s participation”. On the other hand, there is 
no reason why planning cannot be the respon- 
sibility of a committee of council, including 
among its members persons co-opted by council. 


Recommendation 


8) Responsibility for planning must rest with 
council, which shall have the power to deter- 
mine how local planning shall be carried out 
as a matter of internal administration. 


Table 19-1 


EXPENDITURE IN PLANNING BY MUNICIPALITY 
IN THE WATERLOO AREA, 1968 


a a 


1968 Municipal Per Capita* 
a Planning 1968 Assessed Planning Costs 
Municipality Expenditures Population 
$ $ 

Sree ee Ye ee ee 
Cities 

Galt 60,131 35,396 1.69 

Kitchener 187,356 99,442 1.88 

Waterloo 60,723 32,625 1.86 
Towns 

Elmira 2,028 4,333 5 

Hespeler 1,700 5,942 aSs7/ 

New Hamburg 1,200 2,553 aD) 

Preston 3,000 14,422 .49 
Villages 

Ayr 1,950 1,178 1.93 

Bridgeport hs 2,236 28*** 

Wellesley 775 793 1.26 
Townships 

North Dumfries 925 3,816 oy 

Waterloo 7,457 9,039 1.10 

Wellesley 3,700 5,009 1.02 

Wilmot 2,200 6,689 61 

Woolwich 1,154 6,036 47 


rere ee eee 
* Includes 28 cents per capita to the Waterloo County Area Planning Board. 

** No specific sum set aside for planning. 

*** Costs for Waterloo County Area Planning Board included in the total county levy. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


REPRESENTATION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Introduction 


After reading the description of services in the 
Area, the wonder is not there are problems, con- 
fusion, deficiencies, and inconsistencies, — it is 
that anything gets done at all. Services are pro- 
vided; garbage is collected; houses are built; the 
police problems are mild compared to those in 
many jurisdictions; and there are no glaring in- 
equalities in taxes or services. The standard of 
public service, as judged by honest, competent 
staff and concern for the public good, is high. 
Given time, even the problems at present existing 
could be substantially resolved. 


But what of the future? Can the present con- 
glomerate of local governments adapt to meet 
future needs and changing circumstances? If they 
cannot, what changes are necessary, and how far 
should these go? 

Two main approaches are necessary to remedy 
the deficiencies in providing services to meet the 
Area’s needs: improvement in the capacity and 
willingness of local government to act on matters 
of local concern, and modification of the provin- 
cial role in the Area. The inadequacies of local 
government are caused by such things as exces- 
sive fragmentation, inappropriate geographic 
areas, divided responsibility, restrictions on how 
powers are exercised, restricted and insufficient 
sources of revenue, the complexity of municipal 
law, and incomplete information. The problems 
of provincial-local relations arise from the com- 
plexity of those relationships and the consequent 
need to resolve conflicting priorities. 

At both levels there are problems arising from 
the current mode of life, with rapidly growing 
demands for changing services, both in quality 
and in kind. The established, well tried methods 
and institutions have been overtaken by the tide 
of events. To meet these new conditions, and 
particularly the urban explosion, a great many 
changes have been made both in local govern- 
ment in the Area and in provincial activities 
related to local government. On the whole the 
record has been a good one — few jurisdictions 
can claim anything like the success of Ontario 
and the Waterloo Area in modernizing its local 
government. But, as the Red Queen said to Alice, 
“here, you see, it takes all the running you can 
do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as 
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fast as that.” Not all these changes have proved 
to be well conceived, or else they have been con- 
ceived in too limited a framework. (Examples of 
this are the County Area Planning Board and 
multiple voting on county council.) 

While not expecting perfection, the public does 
have a right to expect that government will take 
steps to anticipate the consequences of foresee- 
able trends in events, and to make some allow- 
ance for the unforeseeable. Even the demands for 
services are complex and subject to change. 
Under a democracy the responsibility for action, 
or lack of action, should be clear, and the system 
should be flexible enough to respond fairly 
readily. In Canada, government is supposed to 
reflect society through the system of representa- 
tive democracy. To make this workable, an ade- 
quate flow of information both to and from 
government is essential so that needs can be 
determined, priorities set and decisions com- 
municated. 


Representative Government 


The main purpose of democratic government 
is to provide the services demanded by the pub- 
lic. To achieve this, responsibility is fixed on a 
body acting on behalf of, and accountable to, the 
community. There are two essential means of 
ensuring response. The representatives should in 
fact be just that — representative of a broad 
spectrum of the community. There should be the 
adequate flow of information mentioned above, 
so that needs-can be assessed and the conse- 
quences of decisions seen by both the government 
and the governed. It follows that if the represen- 
tative quality is deficient, if the power to act is 
limited, and if information and communication 
are inadequate, the abilty of government to meet 
the needs of the publc will be deficient. These 
deficiencies will be greatest when new circum- 
stances bring rapid changes in the demands on 
government. 

The consequences of unwillingness or inability 
to respond are clear from the description of the 
problems in providing particular services. Some 
of the reasons for the lack of response lie in the 
areas of finance and in the proliferation of boards 
and commissions. These have been dealt with al- 
ready at some length. While these problems are 
important, resolving them does not get to the 


fundamental question: why has there been a lack 
of response to the needs of the Area at the local 
level? 

The basic answers to the needs for local ser- 
vices of the Waterloo Area must be found in the 
Area itself. To this end, means must be found 
to harness the dynamic elements that are so evi- 
dent in the Area. There must be an improvement 
in the capacity of the local residents to make 
decisions on matters of local concern. 


The deficiencies in the crucial representative 
character of local government in the Area take 
a number of forms, some of which have been dis- 
cussed in the context of particular services. 


The numerous special purpose boards and 
commissions complicate representation and ac- 
countability, and cannot be held to be as respon- 
sive to, or as representative of, the public as the 
municipal council. Indeed, one of the reasons 
often given for establishing such bodies is “to 
remove them from politics”, an argument which 
represents a denial and a travesty of democratic 
theory. How can a function be removed from 
politics when politics is the basic process of 
democracy? It is only a valid argument for activ- 
ities which are concerned with the application of 
public policy, not for establishing it. Too often it 
means that the body shall represent a special 
interest group and not the public at large. An 
analogy is sometimes drawn with the existence 
of comparable special bodies at the provincial 
level, but the fundamental difference is that the 
provincial boards are creations of and ultimately 
responsible to the legislature, while the municipal 
council often has little or no control over local 
boards. To date no one has argued that there 
should be a separately elected provincial legisla- 
ture for education. The membership of boards is 
often representative of the community only in a 
limited sense as has been shown in discussing the 
County Health Unit, County Area Planning 
Board, Mid-Western Ontario Development As- 
sociation, the Grand River Conservation Author- 
ity and the County Board of Education. For each 
of these, the attempt to ensure a minimum repre- 
sentation for specific interests, municipalities or 
geographic areas has resulted in under-represen- 
tation of the largest part of the population. If it 
is necessary to distort representation to safeguard 
particular interests, perhaps it is better to re- 
examine the assumptions that made such special 
representation necessary. 

The problem of representation in the Town- 
ships was touched on earlier in connection with 
ithe Village of Wellesley and the Police Village 
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of Baden. In both cases the problem seems to be 
at least in part because they have inadequate 
representation on the Township council. This 
aspect of representation is associated with the 
growth of the numerous small urban centres in 
rural areas, which change the composition of the 
population of the Townships and the variety of 
services that are expected. At present the Muni- 
cipal Act sets the number of council members 
for a Township or Village at five, whether its 
population is 200 or 20,000. 


Recommendations 


The limitations on the size of Township coun- 
cil should be removed so that a council can 
enlarge itself to permit more diverse represen- 
tation. 
When a council consists of more than seven, 
representation should be on a ward basis, to 
ensure that there is some minimum equality in 
the distribution of representation, and so as 
not to complicate the electoral process unduly. 
Determining equality of representation is vital 
to ensure responsible government. When repre- 
sentation is distorted, not only is government’s 
capacity to respond to change impaired, but the 
elements of the population that are over-repre- 
sented have a strong incentive to try to maintain 
their status, which may thus become even more 
distorted. 


The problem of representation has had con- 
siderable publicity in the Toronto area. The 
Municipal Act says very little about ward boun- 
daries, leaving their determination to the local 
council and the Ontario Municipal Board. This 
is too important a matter to be treated casually, 
and examining bodies comparable to the federal 
and provincial redistribution commissions are 
called for. Population changes are not evenly 
distributed and affect some places much more 
than others. It is therefore essential that there 
should be some automatic process for adjusting 
representation to take into account relative 
changes in population. 


Recommendation 


Ward boundaries should be reviewed at least 
once every ten years. To ensure that repre- 
sentation is based on population, any change 
in ward boundaries should be approved by a 
county judge, who shall be satisfied that the 
wards are appropriate. If a municipality fails 
to review its boundaries within ten years, any 
twenty ratepayers should be able to apply to 
the judge to hold a hearing at which the muni- 


cipality must show that the ward boundaries 
are appropriate. 
To simplify problems of determining population 
on which to base representation, representation 
should be based on resident population and 
not voters, using either the last quinquennial 
federal census, or the annual municipal census 
made by the assessor, rather than on the num- 
ber of electors. In establishing ward boun- 
daries it shall be required that regard shall be 
had for communities of interest, and for 
achieving approximate equality in representa- 
tion. It is suggested that wards should not 
differ in population more than twenty percent 
initially. 

A further instance of problems of representa- 
tion is the County council. The four municipalities 
which have felt the greatest impact of urbaniza- 
tion — Preston, Hespeler, Bridgeport and Water- 
loo Township — have a majority of the popula- 
tion of the County (32,039 out of 63,420) and 
pay the largest share of the County net tax levy 
($513,000 out of $1,071,000 or forty-eight per- 
cent) but only have seven out of the twenty-one 
members of the County council — thirty-three 
percent. The provisions for multiple voting 
modify this inequality to some extent, giving the 
four municipalities twelve votes out of twenty- 
eight, but this can never be a satisfactory pro- 
cedure. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the County has not changed the pattern of 
its activities sufficiently to meet the emerging 
needs of the urban areas. Indeed, for several 
years the Town of Preston has had as one of its 
aims to be incorporated as a city, feeling that its 
contributions to the County far exceeded the 
benefits received. One reason why so many 
boards have been created in the Area, or func- 
tions assumed by the provinces, has been the in- 
capacity or unwillingness of the County as the 
municipality with a wide jurisdiction to under- 
take functions of Area concern or requiring 
greater resources than the local municipalities 
afforded. 

The consequences of the peculiar representa- 
tional provisions of the County and the weak- 
ness of the County as an effective body for 
making some kinds of major policy decisions 
are illustrated by the County’s brief to the Com- 
mission. Apparently it was felt that no agree- 
ment on the content of the brief could be reached 
in the County Council. Instead it was drafted by 
a committee of members and submitted to the 
Commission without even having been discussed 
by the Council as a whole. 
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The basis of representation on County council 
of, one municipality, one vote, was established 
when the differences in population between 
municipalities were less marked’ and the number 
of services requiring a large jurisdiction were 
few. Although there have been some modifica- 
tions, these are inadequate to meet present and 
future needs. (See Table 20-1 for size of muni- 
cipal councils and representation ratios). 

The views of the Select Committee on Munici- 
pal Law on county councils are appropriate: 

At present, county councils are composed of 
the reeves and deputy reeves of the towns, not 
being separate towns, and of the villages and 
townships in the county. Provision is made for 
limited multiple voting. A basic principle of 
our democratic way of life is representation 
by population and the Committee has noted 
with interest the measures being taken at pre- 
sent by both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to re-distribute the electoral districts in 
order to give effect to this principle. Represen- 
tation on many county councils is inequitable. 
A member who is elected to a local council is 
primarily concerned with the activities and 
affairs of that council. He is sensitive to the 
wishes of the people who have elected him to 
that office and has them in mind when he 
becomes involved in the decision-making pro- 
cess. If, at the same time by virtue of his 
office, he is a member of another body, that 
other body is of secondary importance. There 
is an inherent conflict between the interests of 
the people he represents directly and the 
interests of the larger community which he 
represents indirectly. As the activities of the 
larger unit of government grow this conflict of 
interests will become more acute, not only in 
the time available and allotted to the two in- 
terests, but in regard to the approach to the 
solution of the many problems. 

Democracy in its best form emanates from the 

direct election of representatives at all levels 

of government. This method is adopted in 
elections at the federal, provincial and local 
municipal level. If the regional government is 
to adhere to this pattern, the regional councils 
should be elected directly by the people, as 
nearly as practical on the principle of repre- 
sentation by population. This should be 
accomplished by the use of a ward system. 


1In 1881, for example, the difference in population between 
the largest municipality (Waterloo Township) and the smallest 
(Hespeler) was 7,544 to 698, and Waterloo Township had three 
members to Hespeler’s one. Today the range is from 15,185 in 
Preston to 810 in Wellesley Village, Preston having two members 
on County Council and Wellesley one. 


Ward boundaries should follow as nearly as 
possible the boundaries of constituent muni- 
cipalities, although it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to combine or divide local municipalities 
to achieve equality of representation.’ 


Recommendation 


Representation on county councils or any 
other proposed upper tier body having major 
service responsibilities should be by direct 
representation on a ward basis, the boundaries 
of which should follow those of the constituent 
municipalities as much as possible. This is 
related to the previous recommendation. 

The conception of a community is clearly 
linked to its representative function. To the ex- 
tent that significant parts of the community lie 
outside the formal boundaries of the municipality 
which is supposed to be a political emanation 
of the community, the ability of the council to 
respond to and act on behalf of the community 
is impaired. 

It is not for nothing that “Rep by Pop” is a 
famous election cry in the history of Ontario. If 
matters are otherwise, citizens are less able to 
ensure that their needs are being met equitably 
and economically, and governments are less able 
to assess the merits of competing claims. 


Inadequacies of Information 


For democracy to work, communications and 
a free flow of information are essential. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it is those 
needs which are most obvious and most clamor- 
ous which get priority. This is one explanation 
for the emphasis in local government on physical 
services and education. Lesser priority is given to 
activities whose benefits are less readily mea- 
sured, such as the quality of environment, and to 
the needs of those members of the community 
least able to make their needs known, such as the 
family whose case is outlined in the discussion 
on social services. It is apparent from the chap- 
ter describing the services in the Waterloo Area 
that there are major gaps in our information as 
to what is happening and what services are pro- 
vided. Two deficiencies specifically referred to 
are inadequate information as to where people 
live and work in the Area, and the impossibility 
of obtaining a complete picture of how services 
are financed. It is difficult as yet to get much 
definitive information on urban land uses, but 
extensive data are available on agricultural land. 


2Fourth Report, pages 174-S. 


The most telling piece of evidence on the in- 
adequacy of information is the list of research 
studies in the Area, 106 of which are listed in 
Appendix C. It is not the value of the individual 
studies that is an issue, but rather the number of 
them. The question which they raise is why so 
many of these were done by outside bodies. Why 
could not and cannot the local bodies collect and 
analyze more of the information themselves? If 
it is because of lack of competence or financial 
resources this too must be explained. 

At least a partial explanation is the fragmen- 
tation of local government in the Area, the 
general preoccupation with services rather than 
with problems, and the overlapping of respon- 
sibilities, which result in a misallocation of re- 
sources. For example, each municipality and 
most boards and commissions have their own 
treasurers, accountants and accounting equipment. 

The collection and analysis of information of 
any complexity is best done on a large scale, so 
that information can be drawn from a wide range 
of sources using specialized staff and equipment. 
The development of federal and provincial gov- 
ernment statistical services and the use of con- 
sultants can only meet certain needs. 

In information about accounting, assessment 
and engineering, considerable progress has been 
made, but there are serious deficiencies, par- 
ticularly in matters of land use and social and 
environmental considerations, and there are also 
deficiencies in the capacity to draw on various 
local resources. What, for example, will happen 
when the Waterloo - South Wellington study is 
finished? Will the collection of the series of in- 
formation prepared for that study be discontinued 
and the group of experts brought together for 
that project be disbanded, only to be brought 
together again in five years time to revise and 
extend it? 


Recommendation 


That greater attention be paid to the systematic 
collection and analysis of information about 
the Area on a continuing basis. The mandate 
of the planning departments to work in these 
areas as part of the municipal administration 
should be made explicit. 


Responsible Government 


The justification of government is that it serves 
its citizens. To achieve this end, it must have the 
power to act. The ultimate test of the efficiency 
of government is how effectively it exercises its 


power to decide as to which services shall be 
provided, how they will be provided and how 
they will be financed, to set priorities and to en- 
sure that decisions are carried out. 

The means for making meaningful decisions 
in the Waterloo Area are deficient in many re- 
spects. 

The most obvious gap between the need to act 
and the power to act is in the municipal structurc 
itself. There are many matters of concern to a 
number of municipalities over which no one 
municipality has the power to act. The issues 
raised by the thrust of development into the 
Kitchener-Waterloo/Galt/Guelph triangle have 
already been touched on, as has the need at some 
time to decide on and construct a pipeline to 
bring water from the Great Lakes. At a more 
local level, the service needs of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Bridgeport and the Galt-Preston-Hes- 
peler complexes are each becoming more closely 
inter-related. 


Serious questions are raised as to the capacity 
of small urban and rural municipalities to pro- 
vide the kind and quality of services that their 
citizens are increasingly expecting. From the dis- 
cussion of the Village of Wellesley, and of Baden, 
it is evident that the small municipalities play an 
important part; but can the same need be met 
another way? One of the main reasons for estab- 
lishing special purpose boards with large jurisdic- 
tions and for the provincial assumption of im- 
portant functions from local government is the 
unwillingness or incapacity of the smaller muni- 
cipalities to provide services to a generally accept- 
ed standard. 

The second manifestation of fragmentation of 
the power to act and of responsibility is the pro- 
liferation of boards and commissions. That they 
perform important work and are well staffed is 
beyond doubt, as is the hard work and good in- 
tentions of the members of the various boards. 
This Report has dealt elsewhere with the prob- 
lems raised by the existence of so many boards 
in terms of divided responsibility, of erosion of 
the capacity of the council to act on behalf of 
the whole community, of the impediments to 
mobilizing the resources of local governments, of 
the duplication of staff and equipment. Their 
existence is prime evidence of lack of trust in the 
time-tested political institutions, for which too 
often there have been good grounds. Very often, 
however, the establishment of a special body has 
brought short-run advantages in terms of particu- 
lar activities, but long-term disadvantages for the 
general good, for it has delayed or made more 
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difficult longer-term solutions of more general 
benefit. 

The reasons for establishing a special board 
are those of special pleading — that the par- 
ticular service needed special procedures and 
financing, or that the municipality’s area of juris- 
diction was inappropriate. On the other hand, a 
proliferation of special arrangements can only 
result in a breakup of the whole, and such special 
arrangements as are made, even though few, 
clearly are in conflict with the municipal struc- 
ture, and should be subject to periodic review to 
ensure that their special status is still justified. 
The Niagara Region Local Government Review 
summarized the problem concisely: 


“The councillors up at Pitlochry 
Believed in the creed of Ad Hockery 
They farmed all decisions 
To boards and commissions 
And so made their council a mockery” 


In passing it should be noted that, on the 
whole, government departments prefer boards and 
commissions to councils. Lacking the same as- 
sured political position, boards and commissions 
are more easily subject to provincial suggestions 
and directions, and their procedures and pro- 
grams can more readily be brought to conform 
with those of departments or branches than those 
of the municipalities. The boards or commissions 
sometimes become almost clients of the depart- 
ments to which they look for funds, support, ideas 
and advice. 


Recommendation 


That a policy be adopted of drastically reduc- 
ing the number of boards and commissions. 
Where their abolition is not possible, they 
should be brought into a more direct relation- 
ship with the municipality and standard proce- 
dures for appointment, terms of office and 
accountability and finance should be estab- 
lished. The sharing of facilities and adminis- 
trative and other specialized staff and equip- 
ment, the establishment of uniform personnel, 
accounting and purchasing practices, and 
greater control over their budgeting is desirable. 


These changes will place increased respon- 
sibilities on the municipal council. If council wish 
to retain the advantages of drawing on the know- 
ledge and ability of various citizens who might 
otherwise be appointed members of a special 
board, there is no reason why the service could 
not be made the responsibility of a committee of 


1Page 67. 


council to which citizens are co-opted. This is 
already a common practice in connection with 
some activities. 

The Select Committee on the Municipal Act 
and Related Acts made a number of observations 
and recommendations regarding the complexities 
of boards and commissions (Fourth Report, 
pages 153 to 163) all of which appear relevant 
to those in the Waterloo Area. 


A further restriction on the capacity to exer- 
cise powers in a responsible manner comes from 
the complexity of municipal law and _ finance. 
Some forms of constraints have been dealt with 
in connection with finance, particularly condi- 
tional grants. The body of law governing local 
government is exceedingly complex and in some 
particulars very detailed but there is no clear 
pattern as to why some matters are dealt with in 
detail and others only in general terms. The re- 
sult is to add additional force to the adage that 
there are two kinds of lawyer, those who tell you 
what you cannot do, and those who tell you how 
to do it. (Many in local government would add 
that those of the first school tend to be appointed 
judges and those of the second school are re- 
tained by developers). 


Many of the complexities arise from the lack 
of any clearly understood policies as to what 
municipalities should be doing. In the absence of 
such policies much effort is placed on the elabo- 
ration of the law, the guiding principles seeming 
to be the prevention of what are conceived as 
mistakes and ensuring that provincial views are 
conformed to. 


Recommendation 


That the responsibilities and underlying prin- 
ciples of local government should be set out as 
clearly as possible, and that municipal law and 
required financial and accounting practices 
should be examined with a view to their sim- 
plification. 


Voting 


One of the complexities of local government is 
the composition of and voting for members of the 
municipal council. In the case of Towns the 
offices of mayor, reeve and deputy-reeve all have 
to be filled by separate elections, the latter two 
being members of both the local and the county 
council. For Villages, elections are held for the 
offices of reeve, deputy-reeve (if the municipality 
is large enough) and three or four councillors, 
depending on whether or not there is a deputy- 
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reeve. There seems little advantage in this elabo- 
ration of elections and numerous disadvantages, 
not least of which are the complication of the 
voting procedure for both voter and returning 
officer. (See Table 20-2 for the percentage of 
eligible voters voting in the last election). 


Recommendation 


That the office of reeve (and in Towns, of 

deputy-reeve) no longer be filled by a separate 

voting procedure. If the offices are to continue 

— and there is no comparable position for 

Cities — the position should be filled by vote 

of council or, less desirably, go to the council- 

lor with the highest number of votes. If the 
recommendation regarding direct election of 

County councillors is adopted this recommen- 

dation becomes superfluous. 

At present the Municipal Act requires Cities 
over 100,000 population to have a Board of 
Control, which is really a directly elected execu- 
tive committee with specified powers. For other 
large urban municipalities a Board of Control is 
optional. Having another set of ballots and can- 
didates complicates the electoral procedure and 
the direct election of what in effect is a separate 
committee with distinct powers tends to be a 
divisive element on council. 


Recommendation 


That the requirement for a Board of Control 
be repealed and councils be allowed to deter- 
mine their own committee structure in all 
respects. 


This recommendation was requested by the 
City of Kitchener which would be required to 
have a Board of Control if it had not secured a 
private act of the legislature. 

In recent years most municipalities have 
changed from a one to a two year term of office, 
the exception being Wellesley Township. It 
should be noted that in rural municipalities long 
terms of office are usual, in that incumbents are 
very often returned by acclamation or with slight 
opposition. The move to a two year term has 
been generally well received. While the short 
term certainly keeps councils much more aware 
of public opinion, the result is often a stress on 
short-term consideration and an inability to plan 
and carry through more complex and larger-scale 
schemes which are increasingly being demanded. 
Why the voters should want a short term at the 
municipal level, where representatives are very 
accessible, yet accept a four or five year term of 
office for senior governments, is obscure. Perhaps 


they do not trust themselves to exercise their 
franchise wisely. 


Recommendations 


That all elections be for a three year term, with 
a common election date. The latter provision is 
particularly necessary for elections to County 
council as proposed on a direct basis, and 
to school boards. School board elections, if 
continued, should be at the same time and for 
the same term as for municipal offices. 


1) The head of the county or regional council 
should be chosen by the members of the coun- 
cil from among its own members. The areas 
involved are so large and the connections be- 
tween the various parts of the Area such that 
direct election would be not only expensive but 
would be liable to domination by those persons 
associated with the largest municipality. This 
would be particularly true for a regional muni- 
cipality. Selection by council from among its 
own members is the method in use at the 
County Council, and there are precedents for 
Metropolitan Toronto and the Regional Muni- 
cipalities of Ottawa-Carleton and Niagara, and 
at the federal and provincial level. 


2) As the head of council is expected to be a 
leader, continuation of the county’s practice of 
annual rotation of the office of warden is most 
undesirable. 


Participation 


The emphasis in this chapter has been on 
decision-making and the need for a focus for 
responsibility. The popular subject of participa- 
tion has been dealt with only peripherally, not 
because it is unimportant, but because without 
clearly establishing the terms of a definite and 
accountable formal power structure to participate 
in, participation becomes an illusion taking place 
in circumstances in which there is no effective 
power. The result is a denial of the whole con- 
cept of government. 


If municipalities are to take on larger respon- 
sibilities and to be more responsive to new and 
complex situations, then they must have com- 
petent administrative, professional and technical 
staff in sufficient numbers and of sufficient 
quality. 

The role of the staff is vital, for council mem- 
bership is only a part-time occupation and few 
members stay in office for more than four years. 
It is the staff that supplies the continuity, is the 
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normal source of advice, and that carries out the 
decisions of council. The general level of com- 
petence of the senior staff of the municipalities 
appears high, and certainly is above the provin- 
cial average. Serious doubts were raised, however, 
as to whether the present staffing is adequate to 
its responsibilities in terms of numbers and out- 
look. Certainly at the senior level, by the stan- 
dards of private industry and of the federal and 
provincial civil services and of some of the local 
boards, conspicuously the boards of education, 
the municipalities are poorly staffed. 

Reference has already been made to the ex- 
cessive number of special studies carried out by 
consultants, as evidence of a shortage or misallo- 
cation of staff. 

The Commission also made a small survey of 
how senior staff spent their time, and of the 
number of qualified staff. Most of the senior 
administrators indicated that not only do they put 
in normal office hours but that they usually spent 
considerable time in the evenings attending coun- 
cil and committee meetings and doing similar 
work required by their office. 

With few exceptions, they do not have deputies 
or senior assistants who approach them in stature. 
This evidence is supported by a survey of senior 
personnel in the clerk’s and treasurer’s depart- 
ments where it was indicated that in 1966, only 
sixteen had any advanced training in the form 
of university or other specialized courses (and 
only seven of these were employed by the three 
Cities) and seven, all employed by the Cities, 
had completed the municipal administration 
course offered by the Association of Municipal 
Clerks and Treasurers. 


The result of this state of affairs is bound to 
be that senior staff are so preoccupied with im- 
mediate problems and day-to-day administration 
that they have insufficient time and energy left 
to think in terms of broader policies and to see 
the implications for their own municipality of 
changes in the world around them. The con- 
sequences of this were evident in the course of 
the Review proceedings. Generally, the briefs 
presented were competent and helpful, but very 
few of them showed any grasp of the real issues 
except to protect the position of their own muni- 
cipalities. The emphasis was on redrawing boun- 
daries and allocating functions, with only limited 
awareness of the reasons for the deficiencies in 
the existing arrangements — or even awareness 
that there were deficiencies. While it would be 
unfair to say the briefs were narrow in outlook, 
many of them certainly were restrictive, so that 


only through extensive discussion did the real 
issues emerge. Although the presentations were 
competent, the staff appearing were obviously 
used to thinking primarily in terms of day-to-day 
problems and of minor modifications to the 
existing arrangements. 


The most important single reason why local 
government in the Area has not responded to 
changes is probably the limited number of senior 
administrative staff and the consequent heavy 
demands on their time. Too few senior staff have 
been hired, there is no policy of systematic re- 
cruitment and training of administrators and 
professional staff, and the resulting modest sav- 
ings can only be characterized as false economies. 
If there had been adequate staff, not only would 
there be savings through not hiring consultants, 
but much of the’ pressure to establish special 
boards and the provincial assumption of services 
such as assessment could have been avoided, 
with considerable savings to the taxpayer. In this 
respect the senior staff are probably themselves 
mainly to blame, for if they do not ask for assist- 
ance the council is not likely to take much initia- 
tive in this area, nor to be aware of the con- 
sequences of such apparent economies. 

If a council has not equipped itself with the 
means to carry out its responsibilities, can it be 
said to be entitled to continue to exist? 
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Recommendations 


1) The reduction in the number of special 
purpose bodies and a modification in the rdle 
of those retained, together with a strengthening 
of municipal capacity to deal with local needs 
and the reduction in the number of munici- 
palities, calls for changes in the manner in 
which councils conduct their business and a 
strengthening of their staff. This should include 
examination of the size of councils; the need 
to use committees to a greater degree to 
broaden representation, to formulate recom- 
mendations, and make decisions on matters of 
detail; the need to give more emphasis to the 
role of the senior staff in management and co- 
ordination and negotiations with outside bodies. 


2) Improving the quality and breadth of out- 
look of the senior staff of the local govern- 
ments in the Area is essential not only to the 
success of the reforms recommended in this 
report but also to ensure the continuing vitality 
of local government. It should have the highest 
priority. 
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Table 20-2 


ELIGIBLE VOTERS AND NUMBER VOTING IN LAST ELECTION, 
WATERLOO AREA, 1970 


Municipality No. of Percentage 
Eligible Voters Voting 
Cities 
Galt 20,086 31.6 
Kitchener 62,022 27.1 
Waterloo 18,173 3)8},5) 
Towns 
Elmira 2,720 43.8 
Hespeler 2,586 29 
New Hamburg 1,390 64.2 
Preston 8,000 39.1 
Villages 
Ayr ae Acclamation 
Bridgeport iL (0225) DSL. 
Wellesley 494 Acclamation 
Townships 
North Dumfries 2,196 44.7 
Waterloo 4,589 PAP 
Wellesley 22565) 38.2 
Wilmot 3,403 Acclamation 
Woolwich 2,995 No figure available 
County excluding Cities By ITS 38.9 
including Cities 133,056 Sill 


Source: The Municipalities 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE COSTS OF CHANGE 


Advantages of Scale 


In the course of the Review, those responsible 
for certain services — particularly the depart- 
ments of government — placed considerable 
emphasis on the advantages of improved services 
and lower costs to be achieved by larger units. 
Discussions took place in terms of particular 
services and related largely to improvements in 
the quality of service possible through greater 
specialization, permitting the hiring and _ better 
utilization of specialized staff. 


This view of increased efficiency through larger 
units is, however, only one approach. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, all services would be the 
direct responsibility of the provincial government. 
It is an approach which appeals to provincial 
departments and to those identified with special 
interests and local boards and commissions. 


The other approach to achieving more effective 
services is through the integration of related 
activities, whereby one authority is responsible for 
a broad range of services. This type of arrange- 
ment will also bring economies through better 
use of staff and equipment, and through an 
emphasis on problems rather than on functions. 
The existence of numerous boards and commis- 
sions and of programs conceived in terms of 
functions rather than problems makes this kind 
of integration more difficult, as evidenced by 
duplication of staff and equipment, differences 
in accounting and administrative procedures, and 
difficulties in allocating resources and setting 
priorities bacause of fragmentation. The most 
important consequence is that conceiving of 
local government in terms of a series of single 
track systems, of prescribed functions, makes it 
difficult to see local and individual needs in the 
round, rather than as a collection of functions, 
and to respond to them. The increasing attention 
given to such issues as the quality of environment, 
of social services, of planning, housing and 
transportation, all of which require a variety of 
approaches for their solution, means that there 
must be flexibility within the system of govern- 
ment to deal with these complex and rapidly 
changing problems. 

Both means of achieving more effective service 


are appropriate in certain circumstances. In terms 
of this Review, which is concerned with local 
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government, weight is placed on integration of 
services at the local level so that coherent policies 
can be evolved to meet the unique needs of the 
local community and its citizens. To achieve such 
local competence depends on a reduction in the 
number of boards and commissions, on better 
allocation of and more competent local staff, of 
some re-orientation of the thinking of provincial 
government departments, and the development of 
more explicit provincial policies on local govern- 
ment and urbanization. 

This latter approach can provide more effec- 
tive local government but it means a sacrifice of 
short-run advantages for particular activities and 
government departments. 


The Financial Costs 


The question was frequently raised during the 
Review of how much changes in local government 
organization would cost —- generally meaning 
what would be the effect on local taxes. It is 
impossible to give an exact answer, and any ex- 
tensive calculation of how the cost of services 
might be distributed under various schemes would 
be of limited value and quickly dated. Not only 
does the existing financial information not lend 
itself to such calculations easily, but there is no 
accurate way of measuring the quality of present 
services in terms of cost per unit of service. A 
large scale reorganization would result in some 
economies by eliminating duplication and through 
better usage of specialized equipment and staff. 

It should be noted that no evidence of gross 
inefficiencies was brought forward, and that major 
economies would be evident only in the long run. 
There would also be some increases in costs 
because of such factors as greater travel time. 

The effect on the grant portion of revenues is 
difficult to predict because of the complexity of 
the formulae. The net effect would almost cer- 
tainly be a sizeable increase in costs. Taxes would 
increase correspondingly unless there were in- 
creases in provincial grants, meaning higher 
provincial taxes. Some net increase is inevitable 
because one of the grounds for reorganization is 
to improve quality of services and reduce financial 
inequities. This means spending more money. It 
is sometimes referred to as the “levelling up” 
effect, meaning that when municipalities are 
combined, one does not bring all services to a 


common level, which while only improving quality 
of services for some might reduce it for others. 
Rather, the pressure is to raise the level of 
services up to what is considered the best level. 
This phenomenon is touched on in the discussion 
of finance and of the fire and police services. 
Something of this sort is happening in education 
in addition to the redistribution of the tax burden 
inherent in that reorganization. 

While reorganization into larger municipalities 
will have the result of increasing expenditures, it 
will also mean that better value will be received 
for the tax dollar. The questions remain as to 
whether the taxpayer is willing to pay the extra 
cost, and what parts of the cost should be borne 
out of local taxes or out of provincial taxes. Of 
the two alternatives proposed, the “regional 
government” will be the more expensive. 

The other amalgamations, boundary changes 
and reduction in the number of special purpose 
bodies recommended elsewhere would also mean 
some increase in costs yet would also bring more 
predictable economies and advantages. The effect 
on redistributing the tax burden is more difficult 
to predict, as it is bound up with questions of 
modifications of the grant structure and the differ- 
ing qualities of assessment. 

Ultimately, cost is a result of policy decisions. 
By placing the making of decisions on the level of 
services on a more coherent and comprehensible 
basis, better decisions regarding levels of service 
and taxation can be made. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that special provisions be 
made for the costs of transition, to cover the 
costs of the preparing for reorganization and 
to cover some of the costs of bringing services 
to a common standard, such as changing re- 
cords, purchasing additional equipment and 
hiring new staff. These grants should amount 
to a minimum of $3.00 per person, $1.00 of 
which is to be used for transitional expenses 
to be paid in the year prior to reorganization 
taking effect, and the balance to be paid over 
the succeeding two years. 

In the case of the regional scheme, this is to 
be paid to the new regional municipality. For 
the “reorganized county” scheme, payment is 
to be respectively to the County and Cities. 
For the Area, this would amount to $240,000 
for each of three years. Against this there 
might be some reductions in other provincial 
grants such as that to the County Area Planning 
Board. 
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The Commission has no way of determining 
what would be a reasonable grant, but there 
will be some special costs and it is suggested 
that this should be the minimum basis. 


Rural Planning 


Many of the problems of rural local govern- 
ment are the indirect consequences of urban 
pressures which inflate rural land values above 
what can be justified on agricultural grounds. 
Through higher land values and demands for 
more and better services, the burden of taxation 
on farms increases with only limited advantages 
to the farm of better services. 


The importance of developing policies for 
land use in rural areas was stressed by the Special 
Committee on Farm Income in Ontario in 1969 
in its Report “The Challenge of Abundance”’: 


The haphazard and piecemeal system under 
which land use planning presently takes place 
means that it plays no roéle in the primitive 
regional development planning that presently 
exists at the provincial level. All these difficul- 
ties must be removed before land use planning 
and regulation in Ontario can be made socially 
and economically useful on a_ province-wide 
basis. 


Need for changes 


In the opinion of this Committee, land use 
planning and regulation is not being done in 
Ontario in such a way as to be beneficial to 
the farmers of the province or to the majority 
of the population. Most effective planning and 
regulation is presently done in urban and 
metropolitan areas. This means that plans and 
regulations are largely drawn up for the benefit 
of urban land users. This has many adverse 
effects for farmers and rural people. 


Land use planning and regulation could be 
introduced into rural areas in such a way as 
to provide great benefits to rural people. To 
do this, major changes are needed in present 
legislative and institutional structures. The 
Committee undertook a broad investigation of 
land use planning and regulation to make some 
constructive proposals for these changes. 


Basis of effective land use planning 


Any system of land use planning must result 
in a comprehensive and integrated plan which 
covers all settled municipalities in the province. 
In the more lightly settled areas, planning 


can be less detailed and intensive than is 
required in the more heavily settled areas. 

A province-wide system of land use planning 
needs a base upon which to build. A broad 
pattern must be established regarding the 
kind of economic and social activities the 
people of the province wish to have carried on 
in various regions. Thus, a comprehensive plan 
must be developed to take into account the 
desired regional pattern of economic and 
social development before land use planning 
can begin in earnest.’ 


The development of policies for the control of 
land use in rural areas depends in part on pro- 
vincial action because of inadequate means for 
meeting those problems at the local level, in terms 
of legislation as well as resources. 


Certainly the kind of planning instrument re- 
quired in the rural areas is different than in urban 
centres. As the Committee suggested, the restric- 
tions on the details of development need not be 
as extensive in rural areas. It is the means of 
determining whether there should be develop- 
ment, and its nature, that are inadequate. 


In their briefs and at the hearings, the rural 
areas stated clearly that they believed their prob- 
lems were different in nature from those of the 
urban centres, and that because of these and other 
differences they did not want to be associated 
with the Cities, but wanted to be left alone. If 
they believe this (as the Commission was con- 
vinced) it is incumbent upon them to remain 
different and not succumb to the siren song of 
development because of short-run tax advantages. 


1Pages 94-5, 


ve 


If the local government problems of the 
Waterloo Area are to remain manageable, it is 
essential that the rural residents become more 
aware of the problems arising from urban-type 
development. If they wish to perpetuate the idea 
of a rural community with its own needs and 
means of resolving them, they must be prepared 
to restrict development. To evolve workable pro- 
cedures in this Area will require more emphasis 
on planning and greater administrative and policy 
making strength for the rural municipalities. 


If the rural areas are not willing to establish 
effective policies in respect of urban-type develop- 
ment, then the Cities will insist that they have a 
greater say in what happens in adjoining rural 
areas. The question facing the Commission and 
the Area is whether the interests of the urban 
areas in rural development should be expressed 
through regional government or through the 
provincial government. 


Change will mean costs in terms of greater 
restrictions on rural residents in some respects, 
many of which are inevitable. It is up to each 
rural area to determine whether it believes the 
benefits to the community are worth the costs to 
individuals, and whether it wishes to face the 
problems itself or have decisions imposed by 
others. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE PROVINCE IN THE WATERLOO AREA 


Provincial-Local Relations 


For many possible improvements in the quality 
of local government in the Area, provincial action 
is essential. Not only are so many provisional 
activities inextricably linked with local govern- 
ment, as evidenced by the large proportion of 
provincial revenue disbursed in grants to local 
bodies, but the whole structure and functioning 
of local government is dependent on provincial 
legislation. 

In discussing provincial-municipal relations, it 
is often stated that since municipalities, under the 
constitution, are the creation of the province, as 
its creatures they are subject to its will. What is 
overlooked is that this relationship places a re- 
sponsibility on the province for maintaining the 
viability of its creations. Just as there are costs 
in providing roads and education and other con- 
stitutional responsibilities, so there are costs in 
maintaining local government; and these costs 
entail not only money but even constraints on 
and inconveniences for provincial politics, ad- 
ministration and finance. Just as the province has 
a policy on highways and water pollution, so it 
must have a policy on local government and 
that policy in some particulars will be in conflict 
with those on education or conservation. This 
point, too often lost sight of in a preoccupation 
with particular services, was dealt with at some 
length by the Select Committee on Municipal 
Law.’ 


An effective system of local government is 
essential if the need for services to local citizens 
and communities is to be met efficiently, at 
reasonable cost, and in accordance with local 
wishes. Moreover, government activities today 
are so complex, that many of the programmes 
of the provincial and even the federal govern- 
ment cannot be properly carried out without 
an effective system of local government. Many 
of the difficulties in carrying out such functions 
as slum clearance, urban renewal, town plan- 
ning, pollution control and area development 
arise as much from the complexities and frag- 
mentation of local government as from any 
other source. 

The Provincial Government must assume a 
large measure of responsibility for maintaining 
an effective system of local government, both in 
the interest of furthering its own programmes 
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and because only the Legislature has the legal 
power to change the system. The municipalities, 
because they are constitutionally subordinate, 
functioning under and_ within provincial 
statutes, have only a limited power to alter the 
structure and organization of local govern- 
ment. 
The Committee wishes to reaffirm the state- 
ment in its Second Interim Report that local 
self-government . . . must be preserved in order 
to protect, nurture and further develop to 
maturity our inherent belief in political freedom 
and personal liberty. 
The same point was put differently by the Econo- 
mic Council of Canada in stressing the urgency 
of dealing with the urbanization: 
Finally, a re-evaluation of provincial legislation 
and regulation of municipal government, at 
least in respect of the large metropolitan areas, 
would appear to be in order. The broad aim 
here must surely be to assure to these govern- 
ments a range of powers, and administrative 
structure, and the skilled manpower resources 
necessary to deal adequately with the enlarging 
variety and scope of their problems.° 
The Select Committee went on to suggest some 
guidelines to be followed in drafting legislation: 
It has become common in recent years to 
specify that certain powers may be exercised 
only with the approval of the Ontario Municipal 
Board, the Department of Municipal Affairs, 
or some other department or agency. 
The Committee believes that, while this pro- 
cedure is essential in some cases and desirable 
in others, it should be reserved for matters of 
importance. It should not be used as a device 
whereby the judgement of a civil servant or 
a board is substituted for that of a body of 
duly elected representatives. If approval is 
required only in matters of importance, there 
is a greater probability that approvals will 
neither be given lightly nor arbitrarily withheld. 
As a result, a source of irritation between the 
two levels of government will be minimized. 
In many cases municipalities employ officials 
who are at least as well qualified as the civil 
servants who must approve the decisions of 
municipal councils. The result is a great deal 


1Fourth Report, page 167. 
2Fourth Review, page 214. 


of time spent by provincial civil servants 
scrutinizing the work of their municipal 
counterparts, with a proliferation of paper- 
work on both sides. The effect is to diminish 
responsibility of the local governing body, and 
to introduce a further element of delay, un- 
certainty and inflexibility in what is often 
already a drawn out and unpredictable process. 


Recommendations 


(1) That all legislation affecting municipalities 
be written in as general terms as possible, and 
that restrictions on, or detailed provisions re- 
lating to, the use of powers, should only be 
provided when 


a) it is essential that there be uniform practice 
in all municipalities; 

b) it is obvious that there will be serious 
undesirable results for other municipalities or 
the province if powers are misused or abused; 
c) the powers could unjustly affect the rights 
of individuals if not used properly; 


d) there is a danger that the power of the 
electorate to control the council and officials 
would otherwise be impeded; 


e) the provincial government through a speci- 
fic grant is paying a major share of the cost 
of an activity or project. 


(2) That when approval of a Provincial de- 
partment or agency is required, the department 
or agency responsible should clearly state its 
policies and administrative practices for the 
information of both the municipalities and the 
individuals who may be affected and when 
approval is not given the reasons should be 
stated. 

(3) That greater use be made of permissive, 
rather than mandatory legislation, so that 
municipalities will have greater freedom to 
work out procedures and arrangements appro- 
priate to local circumstances.’ 


In determining how various local services 
were provided there were discussions with various 
departments and agencies. These held widely 
differing views about the desirable pattern of 
provincial-local relations and the respective re- 
sponsibilities for particular services. At one ex- 
treme were those who apparently considered local 
government as emanations of the province whose 
main responsibility was to carry out provincial 
policy as conceived by a particular department. 
At the other extreme were those civil servants 


1Fourth Report, pages 165-6. 
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who regarded their rdle as being to strengthen the 
local capacity to provide services in the long run, 
even at the price of some immediate incon- 
venience. There is, of course, room for both 
approaches for some particular services. What is 
lacking is any clearly stated and understood 
general policy. 


The province’s relationship with local govern- 
ments and with local areas is inevitably a very 
complex one, its nature depending on a variety 
of factors, not the least of which is an area’s 
willingness to look after its own problems. 

In certain respects the province is a direct 
provider of services to the area, as in the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways carrying 
(largely) traffic moving for short distances, in 
controlling air pollution, and possibly as a supplier 
of water in bulk. 


A second role is as the body responsible for 
establishing general policies within which munici- 
palities operate, for giving leadership and advice 
(drawing on a broad range of experience), for 
dealing with problems of more than local concern, 
for acting as a co-ordinator, and in the last resort 
for exercising powers of coercion when munici- 
palities cannot agree among themselves. If the 
province is to be an effective advisor, there must 
be a reasonably clear division between primarily 
local and primarily provincial responsibilities, 
and recognition of the respective interests in joint 
or shared-cost programs. A main reason for 
extensive provincial supervision of many local 
activities is that while policies may be unclear, 
yet the need for the service is real, so that pro- 
cedures evolve in response to particular problems 
to which the legislation is tailored rather than 
being based on a conception of common prin- 
ciples. A second reason for involvement in mat- 
ters of detail is historical — the continuation of 
procedures evolved when there was uncertainty 
on both sides as to what was an appropriate 
course of action, with a consequent emphasis on 
safeguards. 


Much of the legislation concerning planning 
and finance evolved because of the excesses of 
premature subdivision of suburban land in the 
1920’s and the subsequent financial difficulties of 
the municipalities of the 1930’s. Consequently 
great emphasis has been placed on maintaining 
the financial integrity by restrictions on subdivid- 
ing and borrowing, and on propping up the weak 
municipalities so that obvious mistakes are not 
made. But these procedures apply to both the 
weak and the strong without much differentiation. 


The differences in legal powers and required pro- 
cedures between the Village of Wellesley, popula- 
tion 810, and the City of Kitchener, popula- 
105,661, are very slight except those related to 
Wellesley being part of the County while Kitchen- 
er is not. Today the problems of development are 
found in the complexity of the service require- 
ments and high costs, and the concern should be 
with the inability to decide on and carry out a 
policy of development and of access to and allo- 
cation of sources of revenue and capital. 


One important aspect of the province’s involve- 
ment in local services is that it also in a sense 
is responsible to the local citizens. If their needs 
cannot be resolved through the local government 
structure because conflicting local interests can- 
not reach agreement, then the province may 
intervene to meet the need directly, or to direct 
the municipalities as to what should be done. It 
may also intervene directly because of a lack of 
local resources in terms of money and staff. 


The more the structure and procedures of 
local government can be simplified and financial 
constraints reduced, the easier it will be to decide 
the respective spheres of primary responsibilities 
and the nature of the respective interests in joint 
programs. The number of points of overlapping 
interest, and therefore of potential friction, can 
then be reduced, and it will be easier to concen- 
trate on major problems. 


A fourth aspect of provincial-local relations, 
that of ensuring a viable local government struc- 
ture with the resources and procedures appropri- 
ate to meet its responsibilities, has already been 
dealt with, particularly with regard to legislation 
and finance. 


This rdle includes a responsibility for ensuring 
that the formal structure of local government does 
change in forms of which incorporation and 
annexation are the most obvious. Traditionally, 
as urban centres have been established and have 
increased in population, they have been incorpor- 
ated as separate municipalities; ultimately, on 
becoming cities, they cease to be part of the 
municipal county. The universality of this 
phenomenon (outside the metropolitan areas 
which have special problems) challenges the 
statement that urban and rural areas have so 
much in common that they should be one. (The 
problem of extensive suburban overspill is a 
different matter and is dealt with below.) To the 
extent that there are real differences in needs, this 
change is a legitimate aspiration and there are no 
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serious obstacles to it, except that the grant 
formulae have been so written that a change in 
name of the municipality may mean a substantial 
loss in grants, although its responsibilities are 
the same or greater. 


Annexation Procedures 


A separate problem that is posed by the an- 
nexation procedures whereby the municipal 
boundaries are altered to accord with changed 
circumstances. Quite sophisticated procedures 
have evolved over the years which on the whole 
work well. The procedure is for one municipality 
to apply for a defined area; the Ontario Municipal 
Board then holds a public hearing at which inter- 
ested parties may appear, and the Board then 
makes a binding decision. This has been modified 
recently to require the approval of the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs before the Municipal Board 
can act on an application. 

In its report the Select Committee views were 
that: 

The Committee is of the opinion that the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs is responsible 
for the effective functioning of the municipal 
system which should be sufficiently flexible to 
adjust to rapidly changing times and conditions. 
He cannot discharge that responsibility if 
significant matters, such as boundary readjust- 
ments, are placed in the hands of an inde- 
pendent board beyond his jurisdiction. It is his 
Department that has day-to-day contact with 
the municipalities. It is the officers of his de- 
partment who know the practical problems 
and frustrations which arise because of the dif- 
ficulties and delays involved in securing 
adjustments under existing procedures. It is in 
the officers of his Department who have, or 
who should have, the intimate knowledge of 
local administration and should be in a posi- 
tion to advise him in such matters. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the power 

of the Onatrio Municipal Board with respect 

to making decisions regarding changes in muni- 
cipal boundaries should be transferred to the 

Minister of Municipal Affairs. 

It is suggested that a full-time officer be ap- 

pointed to investigate and report to the Minis- 

ter of Municipal Affairs changes of municipal 
boundaries. Provision should be made where- 
by he could conduct public hearings concerning 
annexations or amalgamations on the under- 
standing that he would report his findings to 
the Minister with whom would rest the final 


decision. The services of this officer should be 
available to any municipal council.* 


It should be noted that this Review procedure 
is in effect the proposal in the last paragraph, 
except that it is much more ambitious in scope 
than an annexation. 

From the large number of annexations in the 
Waterloo Area, and the reaction of Waterloo 
Township to the constant threat of annexation, 
it is evident that the procedure is not altogether 
satisfactory. A basic problem is the element of 
agreement involved. The annexing municipality 
must take an initiative, and is only likely to apply 
for the addition of those areas which will bring 
it a measurable benefit. The municipality from 
which land is being annexed will oppose the 
application unless it sees advantages in being re- 
lieved of certain burdens. The resultant threat 
of expensive and long-drawn-out proceedings 
often results in an annexation by agreement, with 
the consequent peculiar boundaries and a high 
frequency of changes — as can be seen from 
Table 3-4 and Map 6. While the Board is sup- 
posed to see that the public interest in the broad 
sense is looked after, the result very often is to 
encourage agreement, particularly as there are no 
statutory provisions to guide the Board as to rele- 
vant considerations. There have been numerous 
annexations in Waterloo, but the resulting boun- 
daries are not particularly desirable, and it is evi- 
dent that, no matter what happens, more changes 
are inevitable to secure more defensible limits. 


The lack of clarity in provincial-local relations 
is well illustrated by the wide range and complex- 
ity of the responsibilities assigned to the Ontario 
Municipal Board. Originally its main rdle was to 
safeguard the financial position of municipalities 
and to act in a quasi-judicial capacity in applying 
certain statutes. These powers have been extended 
and modified over the years until the Board is 
effectively responsible for many decisions in 
municipal matters, acting in both a judicial and 
a policy-setting capacity. Its powers in determin- 
ing where municipal boundaries shall be drawn 
affect the future pattern of development, as do 
its decisions on zoning by-laws, official plans, 
and the amount of borrowing for capital expen- 
ditures (and even the particular projects in some 
instances). In these respects its powers are those 
normally considered within the realm of minis- 
terial responsibility: “that a Minister of the 
Crown should be expected to assume full respon- 
sibility for the policies and operations of each 
Department and for the policies of each of the 
various boards and commissions. It will be clear, 
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of course, that this is not a new principle. It is 
one of the cornerstones of the British parliamen- 
tary system to which we in Ontario subscribe.’ 


The present lack of legislation to guide the 
Board in exercising many of its powers is clearly 
at variance with the principle of ministerial re- 
sponsibility. In the absence of government policy, 
the Board has had to establish its own, and while 
the results are often eminently satisfactory, these 
are not the sort of responsibilities which should 
rest with an appointed body — no matter how 
capable. One result is to erode the government’s 
capacity to ensure a viable local government 
structure for the Waterloo Area. 


A Question of Attitudes 


The provincial government influences and con- 
trols local government in a wide variety of ways. 
Some of the most obvious means, finance and 
legislation, have been dealt with extensively. In 
describing the provision of various services, con- 
siderable attention was given to the administra- 
tive control whereby minimum standards of ser- 
vice are established, or specific decisions and 
programs require the approval of a department 
or agency, procedures and activities. A subtle and 
more pervasive means of influencing local govern- 
ments, and particularly boards and commissions, 
is through contacts at the professional level for 
particular services (such as by the circulation of 
newsletters and bulletins and by organizing con- 
ferences). Much of this is desirable and neces- 
sary, but one wonders whether, when there are 
so many channels open to influence local deci- 
sions and to prevent what are conceived of as 
mistakes, there is not an unnecessary prolifera- 
tion of controls. The overall result is a negative 
approach, an emphasis on catching errors of com- 
mission, when of greater consequence with the 
growing complexity of services and rapid change 
are errors of omission. 


Some suggestion has been given elsewhere in 
this report of the amount of time and energy 
absorbed in protecting the citizens from the mis- 
takes of councils which they have elected and 
which are responsible to them, not to the pro- 
vince. The unfortunate result of the preoccupa- 
tion with safeguards has been not only extra 
administrative cost and delay, but also that real 
needs are not being satisfied. Instead, an attitude 
develops that it is best when possible to let some- 


10p cit., pages 126-7. 


2Report of the Committee on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, 1959, page 10. 


one else do it rather than take responsibility one- 
self to serve the community. 

The responsibility for this attitude and way of 
approaching public business must rest in part 
with the province, which in imposing restraints 
paradoxically encourages requests for more of 
them. Good government cannot be secured by 
legislation, but only by providing means whereby 
the needs of the public can be determined, pro- 
viding the machinery whereby those needs can 
be met efficiently, and ensuring that the public 
has effective control over those acting on its be- 
half. The emphasis should be the positive one of 
facilitating actions for the public good, not the 
negative approach of trying to prevent mistakes. 


The municipalities must share the blame. Too 
often they have welcomed an excuse for saying 
a problem is not their responsibility, or of invit- 
ing provincial intervention so as not to have to 
act themselves when faced with new or difficult 
decisions. The result has been that in some in- 
stances the provincial government has to assume 
responsibilities which might be more appropriate- 
ly local, yet when problems arise, it is criticized 
by the local municipalities that shirked respon- 
sibility in the first place. 


The Province and Regional Policies 


The importance of provincial activities as part 
of the government of the Area has come up again 
and again during the Review. Most of the dis- 
cussion in this chapter has been in terms of the 
legal, financial and administrative connection be- 
tween the local government of the Area and the 
provincial government’s departments, boards and 
agencies. One must look at these relationships as 
a whole to secure a greater consistency and a 
viable local government structure. 

The other side of the province’s activities — 
as a provider of services — has been described 
to some extent in the chapters on the specific 
services and has been touched on above. The 
local government structure, responsibility and 
finance cannot be considered separately from the 
province’s supplying of services. In a province as 
large and diverse as Ontario, provincial activities 
are bound to be extensive. For many purposes 
the population density is just too low for local 
government to carry extensive responsibilities. 
If a service can not be performed adequately at 
the local level because of inappropriate areas of 
jurisdiction, inadequate or inappropriate sources 
of revenue, lack of expert staff and equipment, 
or the difficulty of reconciling conflicting local 
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interests, then the province has in many ways to 
assume a primary responsibility. This is amply 
evident in the Waterloo Area. 

The province is the regional body for numerous 
services such as the Provincial Police’s rural 
policing; the Department of Highways’ co-ordina- 
tion of planning, supervision of design and con- 
struction and maintenance of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Expressway; in equalizing financial 
resources through grants; and in proposing the 
satellite development of the 3,000 acre Ontario 
Housing Corporation site. In each case it must be 
asked whether any form of local government, no 
matter how broad its jurisdictions and strong its 
resources, could exercise these responsibilities. 
In many cases the answer would be “no”. Only 
if local governments were so large and powerful 
that there would be little left for the provincial 
government to do, could many problems of large 
scale planning and development be dealt with by 
local government. 


While stronger local governments will make 
it possible to re-allocate some responsibilities 
from the provincial to the local level, the signs all 
point towards greater provincial activity in other 
regionally oriented respects. For example, pro- 
vincial economic and physical plans on a regional 
basis are developing such as in the ten regional 
economic plans being prepared, in the Metro- 
politan Toronto Area Transportation Study, in 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission dis- 
cussions for constructing pipelines, and not least 
in the Ontario Housing Corporation purchase of 
3,000 acres for a “satellite community”. All of 
these would have taken place no matter how local 
government in the Area had been organized. 
Even with a large scale “regional municipality”, 
the necessarily limited scale of local government 
makes it inevitable that the province should in 
many respects act in such a way that many of 
its Own activities are regionally oriented. Smaller 
local governments are less capable of tackling 
larger problems but are more sensitive to local 
needs, but for many purposes larger municipal- 
ities are more capable of striking a balance. 

It is therefore necessary to consider which 
needs are best met locally, which provincially, 
and how joint areas of responsibility should be 
dealt with. Consideration of what communities 
of interest are, how strong they are, and to what 
extent and in what ways they conflict with’ other 
interests, 1s relevant here. 

The need for better co-ordination at the pro- 
vincial level, so as to secure an integration of 
provincial policies concerning local government 


and particular areas, is obvious. Some progress 
in this direction is being made by making the 
Department of Treasury and Economics respon- 
sible for regional planning at the provincial level, 
although it is not yet possible to tell by actions 
how far its writ runs. There does not appear to 
be any comparable mandate given to the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs to act as a clearing 
house and co-ordinator in evolving and applying 
a government policy on local government. Not 
least important in this respect is its role in ex- 
pressing the view of local governments to other 
departments within the government. 
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Recommendations 


1) That the preparation and expression of 
provincial plans on a regional basis be given 
greater emphasis. 


2) That the province develop more explicit 
and coherent policies on the rdle of local 
government as part of the total governmental 
structure of the province, and that the rdle of 
the Department of Municipal Affairs as the 
body responsible for the development and im- 
plementation of such a policy be strengthened. 
It should have primary responsibility for act- 
ing as a clearing house in local government 
legislation, as there are considerable variations 
in the principles and practices of different de- 
partments in drafting legislation and regula- 
tions and administering grants. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


One Big City or No Change 


With regard to reorganization of the structure of 
local government, the two most extreme changes 
proposed in some briefs — total amalgamation of 
all, or nearly all, the Review Area, or leaving the 
municipalities substantially as they are, can be 
ruled out on the basis of the extensive evidence 
in the earlier chapters. The diversity of the Area 
is too great for extensive amalgamation to be 
justified, quite apart from the additional costs. 
Nearly all the other municipalities made it clear 
that they could regard such a move as absorption 
by Kitchener, and were strongly opposed. The 
alternative of leaving the structure substantially 
alone is not feasible either, given the deficiencies 
of the smaller municipalities and the issues being 
raised by urbanization. 


Alternative Proposal — Assumptions 


Having examined a wide range of other factors 
relating to the effectiveness of local government 
and having made numerous recommendations on 
other matters, this Commission puts forward two 
alternative schemes for reorganizing municipal 
boundaries and_ reallocating responsibilities. 
These proposals are made assuming: 

a) that there will be a considerable reduction 
of the number of boards and commissions, the 
functions to be assumed by the respective 
municipalities with a consequent improvement 
in their political, administrative and financial 
capacity; 

b) that modifications will be made in the 

municipal grant formula so that there will be 

less incentive for planning by assessment; 

c) that municipal boundaries should recog- 

nize community identities and interests in com- 

mon service; 

d) that there are some changes in the way 

provincial responsibilities are carried out, but 

that the province will continue to take a strong 
interest in matters of major concern, and pro- 
vide some services of a regional nature; 

e) that the very small municipalities cannot 

continue to exist separately. 


SCHEME A: A Reorganized City-County System 


A “Reorganized City-County System” with 
three major municipalities, the county having five 
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local municipalities within it. See Map 7. 

a) City of Waterloo, formed by amalgamating 
Kitchener (105,661), Waterloo (33,644), 
Bridgeport (2,228) and adjoining parts of 
Waterloo Township (approximately 3,000) 
west of the Grand River, together with some 
areas east of the Grand along Highway 8 and 
adjoining Bridgeport. Population approximately 
145,000. The City would be large enough to 
afford a full range of services, and would have 
sufficient room within it for development for 
many years. A council with a minimum of fif- 
teen members elected on a ward basis, is pro- 
posed. An alternative name would be Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo, which has wide public usage. 
b) City of Galt, formed by amalgamating Galt 
(36,900), Preston (15,185) 2.— Hespeter 
(6,082), and parts of North Dumfries (ap- 
proximately 1,000) and Waterloo Township 
(approximately 500) immediately adjoining 
so as to provide room for development for at 
least ten years. Population 60,000. A fifteen- 
man council is proposed to ensure representa- 
tion of all the pre-existing municipalities elected 
on a ward basis. 


The Cities would continue to have their pre- 
sent powers, with the authority of Council 
increased by the elimination of many boards and 
commissions. 


The City boundaries should be extended to 
include all present suburban type development 
and also a sufficiently generous area that they can 
control their immediate hinterland and have 
assurance of elbow-room for growth. With the 
threat of imminent annexation and the more im- 
mediate pressures for development removed, the 
Townships could be in a better position to resist 
the temptations for and problems of urban 
growth. 

c) County of Waterloo composed of: 

1. Township of North Dumfries (2,900 
estimated), Ayr (1,224), and part of 
Beverly Township (1,500). Population 
5,600 with a seven-man council, elected on 
a ward basis. 

2. Township of Wilmot (6,858) including 
New Hamburg (2,816) and the easterly re- 
mainder of Waterloo Township (approxi- 
mately 1,000). Population 10,700 with a 
nine-man council, elected on a ward basis. 


3. Township of Wellesley (5,157) including 
the Village of Wellesley (810). Population 
6,000 with a council of seven members, 
elected on a ward basis. 


4. Town of Elmira — unchanged. Popula- 
tion 4,462. Some modest boundary exten- 
sions should be considered. 


5. Township of Woolwich (6,142) includ- 
ing the easterly part of Waterloo Township 
(4,000) lying east of the Grand River and 
north of Preston. Population 11,000 with a 
nine-man council, elected on a ward basis. 


The County would have a population of 
37,000. A council of fourteen elected on a ward 
basis would mean approximately two representa- 
tives for each municipality except Wilmot and 
Woolwich, which would have four each. How 
this should be done is discussed in the chapter on 
Representation and Responsibility. 


The County would be responsible for planning, 
major roads, fire, police, library, welfare, public 
health, the operation of local sewage disposal 
systems through an expanded County works de- 
partment, area parks, licensing and inspection, 
education, and (ultimately) assessment. All other 
functions would remain at the Town or Town- 
ship level. Specific suggestions regarding certain 
services have already been made in the chapters 
on those services. 


The case for amalgamating Galt, Preston and 
Hespeler is strong. They are growing together 
physically and have many problems and some 
services in common. Both Hespeler and Preston 
are faced with the probability of considerable 
development once immediate servicing problems 
are overcome. It would seem best that these be 
solved on a common basis, particularly as the 
financial and administrative resources of Preston 
and Hespeler are necessarily limited and the im- 
pact of these developments upon Galt are inevit- 
able and considerable. 


While the interests and services of Kitchener 
and Waterloo are closely linked, the arguments 
for amalgamation are not as strong as for Pres- 
ton and Hespeler, because of the relatively 
greater resources of Waterloo, and because the 
directions of its growth do not raise as difficult 
issues for the future pattern of development in 
the inter-city triangle discussed elsewhere. 

There is considerable evidence of a strong 
feeling of community in Waterloo and a fear that 
Waterloo’s needs will not be as carefully con- 
sidered, if it is absorbed by the more aggressive 
City of Kitchener. 
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The quality of services in the present City of 
Waterloo is good, and the City is exceptionally 
well staffed. On balance the desirability of amal- 
gamation to simplify the local government organ- 
ization is more important. 


In the case of New Hamburg, Ayr, and the 
Village of Wellesley, their capacity to provide 
services in the terms conceived as desirable in 
the Review is too limited in the present circum- 
stances. Their particular interests should be pro- 
tected by having representation on a ward basis, 
and by using the provision of the Municipal Act 
whereby additional tax rates can be levied on 
particular areas for certain services of local bene- 
fit. 

Elmira is considered large enough to provide 
an adequate level of services to be able to justify 
a continued identity, particularly if a re-consti- 
tuted County takes responsibility for services of 
wider concern. The low proportion of the popula- 
tion of Elmira that work in Kitchener-Waterloo 
in spite of their proximity indicates how it is a 
distinct community. 

The balance of Waterloo Township is con- 
sidered too small and fragmented, particularly 
when it is in the path of possible urban develop- 
ment, to continue to exist as a separate munici- 
pality. It is badly split by the Cities, and the frag- 
ments are best served by joining them to the 
adjoining Townships. The largest and most 
important part is that east of the Grand River 
which is joined to Woolwich Township. As can 
be seen from Map 4 it is important that develop- 
ment in this area be restrained until basic 
decisions can be made as to the nature of growth 
continguous to the Cities, large scale sewerage 
facilities, the location of future highways in the 
inter-city area, and the pattern of future develop- 
ment of the triangle particularly the future use 
of the Ontario Housing Corporation site. These 
are decisions of major consequence, involving 
both the municipalities and the Province. This 
“freezing” is more likely to happen if it is the 
responsibility of a predominantly rural munici- 
pality than if it is added to any one of the City 
neighbours, who have conflicting views on the 
development of those parts of the triangle ad- 
joining them. 

This scheme takes into account the need for 
positive policies on development in rural areas. 
By extending the City boundaries it provides room 
for their legitimate aspirations for some time to 
come. By placing the obligation to plan at the 
County level, which is strong enough to have the 
capacity, it provides a means to control further 


development, particularly in the area east of the 
Grand River, until the time is ripe. 


It would not preclude the development of a 
satellite community or regional centre. Such a 
development should be decided by the provincial 
government in consultation with the five major 
municipalities,’ existing and proposed, that would 
be affected and should be the direct responsibility 
of a special provincial agency with the powers 
of a developer and also the powers of a munici- 
pality exercised through its being designated an 
Improvement District. 

This scheme would reduce the number of 
municipalities with major responsibilities to three 
(two Cities and a County) from sixteen, which 
would greatly simplify problems of provincial- 
municipal relations and increase the possibility of 
joint action and co-operation at the local level. 

The County Boundaries have not been changed 
except for part of Beverly Township, where there 
is strong evidence that its interests are oriented 
towards Galt (as can be seen in Table 3-10). 
The Report of the Hamilton-Wentworth-Burling- 
ton Local Government Review suggested that 
this possibility should be considered if sufficient 
evidence of common interest could be found. 

The area of the County remaining is greatly 
reduced in population, although not in area, the 
net loss being approximately 23,000 population. 
This would still leave a fairly wealthy homogene- 
ous and compact County. On the whole the 
County boundaries are logical in that they run 
through areas where the influence of the two 
urban complexes and the competing interests of 
the neighbouring urban centres are least strong. 

A case can be made for extending the boun- 
daries in several directions to give better recogni- 
tion of the limits of the Waterloo region. At a 
minimum it is suggested to add: 

a) parts of Puslinch and, South Dumfries and 

Blenheim Townships to North Dumfries — 

approximate additional population 2,500; 

b) parts of North and South Easthope Town- 

ships to Wilmot Township — approximate 

additional population 1,000; 

c) part of Peel Township to Woolwich Town- 

ship, with a population of about 1,000. 

In each case these are areas from which chil- 
dren go to school in the Review Area and which 
have other ties as well. Information was least 
extensive regarding the area to the north of 
Waterloo County. 


Seen eee ee 
1The Cities of Galt, Waterloo, Guelph and the Counties of 
Waterloo and Wellington. 
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These additions would bring the County popu- 
lation to 41,500. Further additions could be 
justified, but the determinant in changing the 
County boundary must be the consequences for 
the other counties, none of which are very large 
(and which in the case of Brant and Wellington 
Counties are also engaged in local government 
reviews). Changes of these magnitudes are depen- 
dent on the formulation of general policies on 
local government in rural areas by the province, 
including amalgamating and/or redrawing the 
boundaries of Counties and local municipalities, 
envisaged in the government’s statement on local 
government reform of December 1968. 

This scheme could be changed to the alterna- 
tive proposal at a future date. 


SCHEME B: A Regional Government 


A “Regional Government” comprising a re- 
gional municipality and seven local municipalities. 
See Map 6. 

a) City of Waterloo — the present municipal- 

ity with some annexations from Waterloo 

Township. Population 35,000, approximately. 

b) City of Kitchener including the Village of 

Bridgeport and parts of Waterloo Township 

as described in Scheme A. Population 109,000. 

c) City of Galt, as described in Scheme A, 

population 60,000. 

d) Township of North Dumfries, as described 

in Scheme A. Population 5,600 increasing to 

7,800 if parts of Blenheim, South Dumfries 

and Puslinch Township were added. 


e) Township of Wilmot as described in Scheme 
A. Population 10,700, increasing to 11,700 if 
parts of North and South Easthope Townships 
were added. 


f) Township of Wellesley, as described in 
Scheme A. Population 5,967. 

g) Town of Elmira, population 4,462. 

h) Township of Woolwich, as described in 


Scheme A. Population 10,000 increasing to 
10,500 if part of Peel Township was added. 


In so far as the regional municipality would 
be responsible for over-all services, the case for 
amalgamation of Kitchener and Waterloo at this 
time is weakened; it is therefore recommended 
that they continue as separate municipalitics. 


If representation were based strictly on repre- 
sentation by population, on the basis of one 
council member for each 10,000 population the 
results would be roughly as follows (in so far as 


the wards for representation on the regional 
boundaries correspond to municipalities, and 
allowing some over-representation of the rural 
areas): 


Waterloo 32 
Kitchener i 
Galt 6 
North Dumfries YW, 
Wilmot 1 
Wellesley Y2 
Elmira VY 
Woolwich 1 
24 


Where a half is shown it indicates that a ward 
boundary would include more than one munici- 


pality. 


If representation was on the basis of one coun- 
cillor for each 12,000 urban population and 


6,000 rural population — a much greater varia- 
tion than exists at the provincial level — the re- 
sults could be as follows: 
Waterloo 5) 
Kitchener 9 
Galt 5 
North Dumfries 1 
Wilmot 2 
Wellesley 1 
Elmira 1 
Woolwich 2 
24 


In ten years’ time, if population grew at the 
same rate and were distributed in the same man- 
ner as in the period 1961-66, the results would 
be as follows, using double the rates of popula- 
tion change from Table 3-2, to allow for the ten- 
year period: 


1969 Represen- 1979 Represen- 
Population tation Population tation 
Waterloo 35,000. 3% 72,000 7 
Kitchener 109,000 11 163,000 161% 
Galt 60,000 6 80,000 8 
North Dumfries 5,600 Y, 6,400 WY 
Wilmot 10,700 1 125005 ol 
Wellesley 6,000 VY 6,500 1 
Elmira 4,500 Va 6,000 1 
Woolwich 10,000 1 14,000 1% 
24 36 


These projections are very crude, as can be 
seen by the rapid rate of growth projected for 
Waterloo and the slow rate of growth for Galt.’ 
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As the greatest part of the population increase is 
in the urban areas, the need for periodic changes 
in representation is obvious, as is the growing 
voice of the cities. 

The Regional municipality would be respon- 
sible for assessment, planning with an obligation 
to consult the local municipalities on matters of 
local concern, licensing and inspection, water 
supply and treatment, sewage treatment plants 
and trunk mains, major roads, regional parks, 
education, health and welfare. Representation on 
the Conservation Authority and similar area- 
wide special purpose bodies shall be determined 
by the Regional municipality. For certain ser- 
vices such as licensing and libraries, responsibility 
may be delegated to the Cities and their share of 
the Regional tax levy reduced. 

One obvious result of the regional municipal- 
ity would be that the rural voice would be rela- 
tively weak. The council would have to be 
doubled in size and representation grossly dis- 
torted if the inhabitants of the rural areas and 
small urban centres are to have a significant 
voice. 

One reason for establishing a regional munici- 
pality is to assume services of regional or com- 
mon concern, and to provide a more equitable 
distribution of financial resources, so that re- 
gional problems can be solved. Unless the re- 
gional municipality is given access to sources of 
revenue which will produce more money and 
which are more appropriate for financing, social 
and environmental services than the real pro- 
perty tax, establishing a regional municipality in 
the Waterloo Area does not seem worth the 
trouble of adding a fourth level of government 
for the urban areas. This is particularly so if the 
regional municipality is conceived as having sig- 
nificant responsibilities in the area of economic 
and regional planning. 


Recommended Structure 


Of the two schemes proposed, the reorganized 
city-county system is recommended. 

The strength of the interest in common be- 
tween urban and rural areas and between the 
two urban complexes does not seem strong 
enough to warrant one government for the whole 
Area at this time. Whether conditions will have 
changed sufficiently in twenty years’ time to war- 
rant a metropolitan or regional concept, it is 
impossible to tell. However, changes in the rela- 

1Another set of figures is contained in Table 3-5 but these can- 


not be easily reconciled with those for the present or proposed 
municipal boundaries. 


tionship of Guelph and large parts of Wellington 
County to the Waterloo and Toronto Metropoli- 
tan Areas will probably warrant a further review 
in any case. 

Historically the combination of urban and 
rural in this county (or in Ontario generally) has 
not been a happy one, and the urban centres 
have become separately incorporated, or separated 
from the county as soon as possible. While the 
urban areas might be more willing to be joined 
with the rural areas today so that they would 
have more control over the surrounding areas, it 
is not clear how far they are willing to go in 
paying for services to rural areas. What is clear 
is that the rural areas would be dominated by 
the urban centres, and that this domination would 
increase. 


The differences between urban and rural are 
still significant in this area. This is not a metro- 
politan area faced with major problems of over- 
spill and weak rural government, as in the other 
local government reviews. If the city boundaries 
are extended somewhat, and if the rural munici- 
palities are willing to restrict growth and to pro- 
vide more urban type services, then the number 
of services in which the urban and rural areas 
will have common interests will be greatly re- 
duced. Some of the remaining problems can be 
met by co-operative action or by the purchase 
of specific services such as access to the hospitals 
and health services. 


At present the major supplier of regional ser- 
vices is the provincial government itself. If it 
were likely to reduce its activities in the Area 
substantially and to transfer responsibilities and 
sources of taxation to the regional municipality, 
then the case for the regional municipality would 
be more attractive. The chances of this happen- 
ing on a significant scale are remote. While there 
have been some hints along these lines, no pro- 
visions of this kind have been made for the other 
newly formed regional municipalities; and it is 
perhaps to much to expect the province —- more 
particularly the civil servants — to change their 
conception of the province’s rdéle and surrender 
responsibilities. In any case, in a province as 
diverse as Ontario, and with a not very large 
population, not only would substantial transfers 
of function raise questions as to the continuing 
viability of a strong provincial government, but 
the local diversity is so great that the province 
must continue to be active at the local level in 
providing major services. 

As was discussed in Chapter 21, the “regional 
municipality” would probably mean higher costs, 
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although there would be corresponding improve- 
ments in the quality of services. 

While at first glance the regional government 
scheme would simplify provincial-local relations 
by giving the province only one strong munici- 
pality to deal with, whether this would happen or 
not is doubtful. The Commission’s view is that 
the extent of the province’s involvement in par- 
ticular problems, especially those of the Cities, 
will continue to be such that provincial-local 
relations would only be complicated by its having 
to deal with both a regional and one or more 
major local governments on the same issue. The 
reorganized City-County system would allow for 
greater local diversity and a simpler division of 
responsibilities between local government and the 
province. 

In summary, while there are considerable 
problems because of urban growth, the numbers 
are not so great nor the deficiency of the rural 
areas so large that the drastic reforms seem 
necessary. The solutions devised for the other 
local government review areas are too drastic 
for the more limited problems of the Waterloo 
Area. Instead it is suggested that many of the 
problems of local government in the Area cannot 
be resolved without changes in the pattern of 
provincial activities and the provincial attitude 
towards local government. 

It is inherent in these reorganizations that the 
rural municipalities should take a more restrictive 
view of urban type development, otherwise the 
problems occasioning this Review will re-occur 
in more intractable forms and the urban centres 
will have to have a stronger say in what happens 
in the surrounding rural areas. 

Under the “Reorganized City-County” scheme, 
this say is exercised through the Provincial 
Government. The “Regional Municipality” pro- 
posal gives the Cities a controlling voice in rural 
development through their voting strength on 
the regional council. 

The main problems in the Review Area are 
those of development and the consequent need 
to view the problems of land use for the Area 
as a whole. These are problems of the two urban 
areas and their immediately adjacent land, plus 
the critical triangle area north of Preston around 
Breslau. While the Area has a complex pattern 
of settlement, it is not so large in size or in popu- 
lation as to require an elaborate two-tier struc- 
ture of a metropolitan area, unless perhaps be- 
cause of its complexity. The real issue, then, is 
whether enough progress can be made to simplify 
the complexities, so that in conjunction with pro- 


vincial involvement and leadership the problems 
can be resolved without introducing new com- 
plexities. 


things being equal) they should have prefer- 
ence for new positions. The province should 
underwrite the cost of this provision, as the 


Transitional Arrangements 
Recommendations 


1) The new council should take office at least 
six months before the changes in boundaries 
take effect, so that the transition will be 
smooth and senior staff appointed. 


2) Existing staff should be guaranteed that 
they will continue to be employed for at least 
one year for senior administrative staff and for 
lesser periods for other staff, and that (all other 
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changes are being made on provincial initia- 
tives. 


3) The municipalities and local boards af- 
fected by the implementation of any of these 
proposals, should establish liaison committees 
at the elected representative and official level 
to collect information, make transitional ar- 
rangements, and decide on matters of change 
not otherwise covered such as ward boun- 
daries, arrangements for staff, and determina- 
tion and transfer of assets and liabilities. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


SUMMARY 


Many of the problems of local government in 
the Area can be accounted for by changing cir- 
cumstances in society today. It is now apparent 
that many of the attempts to meet new problems 
in old forms and old problems in new forms have 
been conceived on too limited a basis. This is 
not surprising, given the complexities of local 
government, of provincial-local relations and of 
the limitation imposed on governments by what 
changes the public is willing to accept. 


A wide varietly of changes are proposed in 
this Report, only some of which are related to the 
organization of government and the distribution 
of responsibilities. Many of the proposed changes 
in law, finance, the rdle of special purpose 
bodies, administrative capacity, and attitudes, if 
accepted will take time to implement, particular- 
ly as they raise issues concerning much more 
than local government in Waterloo County. 


In none of the regional government changes 
implemented to date have there been any signi- 
ficant redrafting of legislation or changes in grant 
regulations and administrative procedures, yet 
such changes are important if local governments 
are to be a vital expression of local wishes and 
not just a convenient local agent for carrying out 
the decisions of the provincial government. Such 
changes will involve literally hundreds of pieces 
of legislation and financial calculations, and all 
government departments. 


In reorganizing local government in the Area, 
a basic concern should be to ensure that the local 
political institutions have the capacity to respond 
to the needs of their communities and the ability 
to carry out their responsibilities. To achieve 
these ends, it is necessary to ensure that a more 
representative system of government is achieved 
and that it be so established that it has the ability 
to change as the needs of the community change. 


Certain of the changes in local government or- 
ganization and structure that are proposed it is 
believed will meet many of the current problems. 


It is hoped that the recommendations made in 
this Report will be compatible with and even 
relevant to the pattern of local government in 
most parts of the province outside of the large 
cities and metropolitan areas, where the effects 
of urban development on the surrounding area 
are not only greater but also cover much larger 
areas. 
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Of the recommended forms of reorganization 
proposed, the regional municipality is the closest 
to the policy proposed by the government in 
Design for Development Stage II in December, 
1968. No single criterion of those proposed in 
Design for Development is pursued to the ex- 
clusion of the others. Both schemes envisage 
considerable changes in the nature of provincial 
involvement in local matters. 


If local government in the Area is to be made 
more effective, more capable of changing to meet 
not only the many new demands that are being 
made on it now, but also those arising in the 
future from the increasing complexity, change 
and expansion of modern urban societies, it is 
necessary to do more than just re-draw boun- 
daries and re-shuffle responsibilities for certain 
functions. Unfortunately in most of the discus- 
sion of “regional government”, both in the briefs 
and elsewhere, those two aspects have had most 
of the attention. However, experience with an- 
nexation procedures and the extensive changes 
in responsibilities for services in the last ten 
years shows that these approaches do not make 
for long-run solutions in themselves. It is neces- 
sary to go beyond areas and powers and look 
for reforms in a wider context, including changes 
in finance and taxation, provincial-local relations, 
the internal administration of local governments, 
and even the internal organization and operations 
of the provincial government. 

While the major changes in municipal boun- 
daries and organization and in the respective 
responsibilities of the proposed new municipal 
organization recommended will meet many of 
the problems, they are open to the same in- 
adequacies as the preceeding arrangements. They 
cannot be fixed for all time: the division of re- 
sponsibilities for services will be subject to 
change in the light of experience and new develop- 
ments, so that municipal boundaries and even 
the continued existence of certain municipalities 
will have to be reviewed periodically, although 
hopefully not for at least ten years. 

For any long-term solution, progress must be 
made in three directions: 

1) the clearer expression of provincial policies 

on local government and their role in the 

government of Ontario. 

2) the development of more explicit provin- 

cial policies on urbanization 


3) the municipalities’ viewing and reviewing 

responsibilities in a broader context, showing 

greater willingness to undertake responsibilities 
in recognition of the changing needs of their 
citizens. 

Not all local government is urban, nor does 
the impact of urbanization affect all local govern- 
ment. The two are, however, interwoven, as has 
been shown in the description of such activities 
as planning. The final decisions as to how impor- 
tant local government is to be, how much free- 
dom it is to have in meeting local needs, what 
the respective responsibilities of and operating 
relations between the province and of local 
governments are to be, must be made by the pro- 
vince. Some of the decisions are formal and 
explicit, but as in many other things, policies 
must be judged by both words and actions. It is 
the attitude with which the province approaches 
local government and the issues raised by urbani- 
zation that is of fundamental importance. 


One statement of official policy on local gov- 
ernment that seems appropriate was made by 
Prime Minister Frost: 

“Local government is predicated on the theory 

that people in a community are not only likely 

to, but do know more about their requirements 
than anybody else. Is it to be presumed that 
provincial administration or provincial Minis- 
ters, now, or in the future, are possessed of 
some mystic quality which enable them to 
know what people in the community want 
better than do the people themselves? It seems 
to me I have heard argument about that theory 
before. We are living under a democratic sys- 
tem. Basically that means government accord- 
ing to the wishes of those governed. Can this 
be achieved if local government is subject to 
the interference of another government above? 

I think not. I think the true answer to our 

problems is an informed and vigilant elector- 

ate, the elected representatives of which repre- 
sent their point of view... 


Let us refer very briefly to the greatly 
strengthened and widened organization of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. The purpose 
of this organization is not to usurp the powers 
of the municipalities; is not for the purposes 
of centralization. It is for the purposes of pro- 
viding a Government Department with its an- 
cillary organization which will be more cap- 
able of helping and advising the municipalities. 
It will be a Department which in fact is a 
friend to which municipalities can turn for 
advice; rather than tending to centralization 
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the process will be one of decentralizing when- 
ever possible and eliminating some processes 
which may have been irritating over the years” 


The province has the power over, and respon- 
sibility for, local government. Unless it uses its 
powers with care, it will kill local initiative, not 
by intention, but by so eroding its capacity to act 
that it will no longer be meaningful to the local 
community. 


With regard to the municipalities, it is not dif- 
ficult to find reasons why they have been unable 
or unwilling to take on new responsibilities. Too 
often they have taken the line that there are no 
problems and that everything is under control, 
of “I’m all right Jack”, without thinking of the 
larger context. There are the problems of subor- 
dinate constitutional status, a complex and often 
unsympathetic body of law, inadequate and in- 
appropriate sources of revenue, inappropriate 
boundaries, and a fragmentation of responsibil- 
ities. Some of the deficiencies can be explained 
by the accumulation of inhibitions resulting in 
growing incapacity to assume responsibilities, to 
make decisions and to see the needs of the com- 
munity and its citizens in a broad setting. The 
question remains, are these adequate explanations 
of why local government has failed to meet the 
challenges of growth and change in the Waterloo 
Area? 

Both the people of the Waterloo Area and 
their municipalities and the local boards must ask 
themselves whether they have not excessively 
concerned themselves with their own particular 
area or service and with keeping taxes down, and 
have been inadequately aware of broader in- 
dividual and community needs. 


The final decision as to the future form of 
local government in the Area rests as much with 
the people of the Area and their local elected 
representatives as with the provincial government. 

Fundamental decisions must be made on the 
basis of how the needs of the local communities 
and their citizens can best be met within the 
framework of area, regional and provincial prob- 
lems and policies. 

Larger units and a more complex formal 
structure will tend to place more emphasis on 
efficiency as conceived in terms of functions, 
rather than in terms of the needs of particular 
people and places. The final recommendation for 
two cities plus a modified county is based on a 
conviction that at the local level the capacity to 


11960, Address to the Association of Ontario Mayors and 
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appraise needs and make decisions will be best 
advanced by a simple organization and units that 
are as homogeneous as possible. Larger aspects, 
and those needs which require solutions using 
large resources, will be best met through the 
provincial government either establishing policy, 
co-ordinating and assisting local activities or 
providing services directly. 


Many of the problems arise from the provin- 
cial government’s having to be organized largely 
along functional lines; this has resulted in local 
government organizations being increasingly 
oriented towards the need as conceived by pro- 
vincial departments, and less towards a concep- 
tion of the needs of the local community con- 
ceived in the round rather than as a collection of 
services. 


The result has been that local government is 
failing to set priorities, make decisions and allo- 
cate taxes to the best overall advantage. Are the 
decisions which have literally resulted in broad- 
loom in the schools and pollution in the rivers 
the result of a rational system of priorities? 


In the long run, the success of either of the 
proposed schemes and the validity of many of 
the other recommendations will depend on the 
degree to which the province is able and willing 
to re-orient its thinking about local government, 
and on whether the local governments are willing 
and able to take a broader view of their respon- 
sibilities and how to meet them. 
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While it will be important to change boun- 
daries and re-allocate responsibilities, the true 
route to effective local self-government must be 
in the ability to recognize and the will to meet 
broad responsibilities. 

The net effect of the changes in provincial-local 
relations recommended would be to remove from 
the province responsibility for and involvement in 
a great number of matters of detail which are at 
best of secondary importance to the province. 
The responsibility of the province will be made 
more evident to formulate and implement policies 
on matters of general concern, including those 
affecting the viability of local government and to 
assist, co-ordinate, persuade and if necessary in 
some cases coerce or over-rule local governments 
in matters of concern to more than local com- 
munities. The capacity of the local community to 
act responsibly in its own behalf will be 
strengthened. 

The major problems facing society today re- 
late to the quality of life. These cannot be re- 
solved by the action of senior governments alone. 
The problems of pollution, housing, traffic, peace, 
order and good government require effective 
government at all levels for their solution. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


NOTES ON LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN THE REVIEW 


(These were given wide distribution in 1967) 


These excerpts from the Data Book of Basic 
Information are set down in this specially pre- 
pared booklet in order to draw particular attention 
to the importance of local participation and to 
underline the suggestions made in respect of the 
questions to be considered in briefs. Those pre- 
paring briefs for presentation to the Commission 
are invited to examine the Data Book and inter- 
pret for themselves the impact of the information 
contained in it. Any inquiries or requests for the 
Data Book should be directed to the Secretary. 


How the Review Began 


The Province of Ontario has instituted a pro- 
gramme of local government reviews in various 
regions of the Province and studies have been 
completed for the Ottawa-Carleton, Niagara and 
Peel-Halton areas and reports published. Other 
reviews are currently underway for the Lakehead, 
Brant-Brantford and Muskoka. 


In May and June of 1966, representatives of 
the Cities of Galt, Kitchener and Waterloo and 
the County of Waterloo met to discuss the desir- 
ability of a review of the structure of the local 
government in the area. The suggestion for review 
was prompted by the growing pressures raised 
largely by urbanization. The problems associated 
with such things as control of urban-type develop- 
ment in what were rural areas, water supply, 
sewage disposal, industrial development, traffic, 
housing, urban renewal, police, fire protection, 
education, assessment, industrial development and 
finances and taxation are causing local govern- 
ment to change its traditional pattern of services 
and raising questions as to whether to meet these 
changing needs, the structure of local government 
itself should not be changed. 


In August 1966, the local study committee, 
recommended that a study be undertaken, the 
cost to be divided equally between the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs and the sponsoring 
municipalities. In response to a formal request 
by the three Cities and the County, the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, the Honourable W. J. 
Spooner established the Waterloo Area Local 
Government Review under Section 17a of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs Act on Novem- 
ber 3, 1966, and appointed Ron M. Farrow as 
Resident Research Director. The appointment of 
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the Special Commissioner, Stewart Fyfe, was 
announced on May 4, 1967. 

The basic question before the Review is: Can 
the present organization and structure of local 
government provide the kind and quality of ser- 
vices which the residents of the area expect, or 
are likely to require in the foreseeable future, and 
if not, how should it be changed so that the prob- 
lems of providing local government services in 
the area can be better resolved? 


Preparation of Submissions 


The purpose of the review may be summarized 
as an examination of the structure and function- 
ing of local government in the study area, to be 
followed by recommendations as to how it may 
be improved. 

The success of the review will depend in large 
part on the people of the Area. They are in the 
best position to know the deficiencies, if any, of 
the existing arrangements and to suggest what 
alternative arrangements would be suitable and 
acceptable, given the particular characteristics and 
foreseeable development of the area. 

The preparation and publication of the Data 
Book is the first step in the review procedure: it 
is a factual description of the existing state of 
local government in the area. 


The second step will be the holding of public 
hearings in various parts of the area at which 
written and oral submissions will be received. 
After consideration of the information collected, 
and the points of view expressed, the Commission 
will offer its opinion, in the form of a Report, 
about those improvements and reforms which 
might be applied to the structure and organization 
of local government. In developing this opinion, 
it is hoped to have the views and ideas of those 
who live in the area. Anyone wishing to take part 
in the hearings is invited to contact the Secretary 
of the Commission. 


Procedure 


As most municipalities are holding elections 
this December, it seems inadvisable to hold public 
hearings this year. It is therefore planned to com- 
mence hearings in January, 1968. The interval 
between the publication of the Data Book and 
the public hearings will be used for considering 


briefs received and collecting further information 
about the area. 


Any person or organization with views relevant 
to the terms of reference is welcome to make 
representations both in writing and at the public 
hearings, at which time there will be an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their views. Anyone who wishes 
to be scheduled to appear should inform the 
Secretary. To assist in preparing submissions, 
additional information not included in the Data 
Book, documents and copies of briefs filed may 
be examined at the Commission’s office. Copies 
of certain major reports and briefs may also be 
examined by the public at municipal offices in the 
area. 


Written briefs should be filed with the Secre- 
tary by October 31st, 1967. In the case of muni- 
cipalities and other major briefs it is hoped that 
thirty copies of briefs will be sent to the Com- 
mission’s office, which will then send copies to 
all municipal offices in the study area. In no case 
should less than two copies be filed. Briefs of any 
length should be prefaced by a short summary 
of the contents. 


Questions To Be Considered In the Briefs 


The organization and functioning of local 
government is extremely complicated, even in as 
relatively limited an area as that subject to this 
review. The terms of reference of the Commission 
are very broad. The matters discussed below are 
set out for the guidance of those preparing sub- 
missions on matters which, at this point, seem of 
particular concern and on which the view of those 
concerned with local government in the area are 
especially sought. It is hoped that by setting out 
some of the considerations which must be taken 
into account in preparing the Report and referring 
to some of the more obvious alternatives that 
might be recommended, local participation will 
be stimulated and some focus given to submis- 
sions. Not all those making submissions will be 
equally interested in all aspects of the study but 
it is hoped that they will comment on the aspects 
for which they have responsibility or particular 
knowledge. 


For ease of reference, the matters dealt with 
below are set out in point form. 

1. The first question to be asked might be 
summarized as, “Why was the Review re- 
quested?” 

In what ways is the present structure of 
local government in the area not providing 
services as effectively as might be done? 


(a) 
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(b) In what ways is the present structure of 
local government in the area not likely to 
be able to meet foreseeable future needs for 
services in view of probable developments? 

(c) What are the reasons for these defects or 
inadequacies? 

2. What foreseeable developments are likely to 
so change the character of the area that 
changes in local government will be neces- 
sary or desirable? 

3. With regard to deficiencies, there are two 
broad schools of thought. One believes that 
the present arrangements are fundamentally 
sound, and with minor improvements, can 
be made to work better. The other extreme 
is the view that the inadequacies of the 
present arrangements are so great that only 
a fundamental reorganization can remedy the 
the difficulties. Apart from one’s definition 
of “minor” and “fundamental”, in anything 
as complicated as local government there is 
obviously room for a great variety of pos- 
sible solutions lying between these two ex- 
tremes. 


4. In proposing solutions of either school it is 
desirable but not essential that any changes 
should be in a form applicable in other areas, 
because the Province has to see for the sake 
of uniformity that there are not too many 
exceptions to the general municipal legisla- 
tion (although there must obviously be flex- 
ibility within the general statutes and grant 
regulations ). 

5S. A number of recent reports have proposed 
various kinds of change in local government 
in Ontario with regard to structure, functions, 
finance, inter-municipal and_ Provincial- 
municipal relations. Some of these proposals 
should be considered as possible solutions to 
problems of the review area. 

The views of interested parties are particu- 
larly sought on: 
(a) the recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee on Municipal Law and other Related 
Acts as in its Fourth Report (the Beckett 
Report) with regard to 
regional government 
various other matters, e.g., representation 
on county council, boards and commissions, 
and administration of justice. 


i) 
ii) 


(b) the recommendations in 
i) the Ottawa, Eastview and Carleton Local 
Government Review. 
ii) the Niagara Region Local Government Re- 


view, particularly those proposing two-tier 


ill) 


governments with the cities and counties 
being in one body. 

the proposal in the Peel-Halton Local Gov- 
ernment Review of one large municipality. 


(c) the possible solutions proposed in the “Alter- 


6. 


natives for Local Government in the Lake- 
head” prepared for the Lakehead Local 
Government Review. 


If there are to be changes in local govern- 
ment areas, two obvious, but not necessarily 
mutually exclusive approaches are boundary 
changes, and a new form of area government 
in which the cities become part of a two-tier 
system, comparable to the present counties 
consisting of towns, villages, townships. 

If there are to be boundary adjustments by 
annexation or amalgamation for particular 
municipalities, what should they be, and 
why? 

If all the municipalities in the area are to be 
combined in a two-tier system with one over- 
all municipality for certain common pur- 
poses — 


(a) What should the basis of representation on 


(b) 


the area council be? 

Should all area services be financed by an 
area tax rate, or should there be differential 
taxation? 


(c) Which services should be local and which 


(d) 


eh 


10. 


id: 


area responsibilities? 
What, if any, combination of existing muni- 
cipalities would be desirable? 


Changes in boundary or structure must take 
into account not only circumstances at pre- 
sent existing, but also those changes which 
may take place and affect the structure of 
local government. At the same time any 
boundary must be recognized as a compro- 
mise, often arbitrary, and liable to become 
outdated as circumstances change. 


The effectiveness of any local government 
organization must be assessed with regard, 
among other things, to the extent to which 
the size and distribution of population and 
financial resources and the boundaries of 
administration of the various local services 
provide adequate resources and allow ade- 
quate scope for the efficient and econo- 
mical discharge, for suitable areas, of all the 
functions for which the local authorities con- 
cerned are responsible. 

In assessing the convenience of the local 
government organization, at present or in 
any re-organization of local government in 
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12, 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
13. 
(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


14. 


15; 


16. 


the study area, regard must be had for the 
number, size (in terms of both area and 
population), shape and boundaries of the 
local government in the area, communica- 
tions within and between them, and the way 
in which communication facilities (public 
and private transportation, telephone etc.) 
may affect the administration of local ser- 
vices, and the access of council members 
and the general public to their local ad- 
ministrative centres. 


In changing boundaries and/or the struc- 
ture of local government the following factors 
(stated in alphabetical order) are relevant: 
community of interest — how much have the 
inhabitants of various areas in common with 
one another in terms of social, economic and 
cultural relations, as well as common use of 
various services? 

development and expected development 


economic and industrial characteristics 


financial resources measured in relation to 
need 

physical features, including suitable boun- 
daries, means of communication and accessi- 
bility to administrative, business and social 
centres 


population — size, distribution and char- 
acteristics 
record of administration of the local author- 


ities concerned and their financial position 
size and shape of the areas of local govern- 
ment 

wishes of the inhabitants 


In what directions is future physical develop- 
ment likely to take place, and of what char- 
acter (residential, industrial etc.)? 

Are there significant physical barriers to 
development? 

Into what areas can sewage, water and other 
services be most easily extended? 


What is the nature of relationships with areas 
outside the County boundaries and how are 
those relationships changing? 

Are there changes in the organization of local 
government within the area which would 
increase its effectiveness in terms of either 
the composition, organization and function- 
ing of council, or with regard to inter- or 
intra-municipal boards and commissions? 
The terms of reference refer to “the effect 
of present and anticipated future projects 
and operations of the national and provin- 


cial governments upon the responsibilities 
and resources of local government”. In what 
ways might provincial, (or national) policies, 
activities, responsibilities, and grant formu- 
lae, be modified to make local government 
in the area more effective? 

To many of the points raised above there are 
no simple answers and various individuals and 
organizations will be more interested in and more 
knowledgeable about some aspects than others. 
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APPENDIX B 


LIST OF BRIEFS RECEIVED BY THE WATERLOO AREA 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVIEW 


Municipalities 
Counties: 
County of Waterloo 


County of Wellington 

County of Brant 
Cities: 

Galt 

Kitchener 


Waterloo 
Guelph 


Towns: 
Elmira 
Hespeler 
New Hamburg 
Preston 


Villages: 
Ayr 
Bridgeport 
Wellesley 
Baden (Police Village) 


Townships: 


North Dumfries 
Waterloo 
Wellesley 
Wilmot 
Woolwich 
Eramosa 
Guelph 

Nichol 

Puslinch 

South Dumfries 


Local Boards and Commissions 


* Children’s Aid Society 

* Galt Public Utilities Commission 

* Grand River Conservation Authority 

* Hespeler Hydro-Electric Commission 

* Hespeler Planning Board 

* Kitchener Planning Board 

* Kitchener Public Utilities Commission 
* Kitchener Water Commission 

* K-W Hospital Commission 

* Local Board of Health for Kitchener 

* Ontario Municipal Electric Association 
* Waterloo City Planning Board 
Waterloo Community Services Board 

* Waterloo County Area Planning Board 
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* Waterloo County Emergency Measures 
Organization 

* Waterloo County Health Unit 

* Waterloo Public Utilities Commission 

* Waterloo-Wellington Airport 


School Boards and Other Educational Bodies 


* Board of the Mid Western Regional Library 

System 

Galt Board of Education 

Kitchener & District Public School Board 

Kitchener and Waterloo High School Board 

New Hamburg Public School Board 

North Dumfries High School Board 

* Preston Board of Education 

* Twp. School Area of North Dumfries 

* Twp. of Wilmot Public School Board 

* Waterloo County Interim School Organization 
Committee 

* Waterloo Public Library Board 

* Waterloo Public School Board 

* University of Waterloo — 
Some Members of the Faculty 


Separate Schools 


* Galt Board of the Combined R.C. Separate 
Schools 

Kitchener Separate School Board 

* Preston Separate School Board 


Associations and Organizations 


* Chalon Estates 

* Committee of Residents Part of Beverly 
Township 

* The Family Service Bureau of S. Waterloo 

* Inter-Community Co-ordination Committee 

(New Hamburg - Baden) 

Kitchener Chamber of Commerce 

Kitchener Downtown Business Association 

K-W Family Service Bureau 

Midwestern Ontario Regional Development 

Council 

* Municipal and County Treasurers and the 
Interim School Organization 

* Ontario Firefighters Association 

* Ontario Teachers’ Federation 

Petition by the Ratepayers of the Township 

of N. Dumfries 

Rockway Mennonite Church 

Social Planning Council 


e e e e 


Urban Development Institute (Ont. Div.) 
K-W Chapter 

V.O.N. North & South Waterloo Branches 
Waterloo Chamber of Commerce 
Waterloo Federation of Agriculture 


Personnel 


Mr. J. M. Dyke 

Messrs. Forrest, Smith, Thomson 
Mr. R. Honsberger 

Chief E. Johnston 

Mr. Fred Losee 

Mr. L. Minshall 

Mr. N. Pearson 

Mr. S. Rodd 

Mr. W. Roedding 

Mr. H. J. Schmidt 
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Dr. S. H. Shortreed 
Mr. H. Smith 

Mr. A. W. Taylor 
Mr. G. Thompson 
Mr. F. W. Voisin 
Mr. W. G. Woods 


Mr. G. Wright 
Students 
Messrs. P. Atcheson & B. Wretham 
Mr. D. Farley 
Mr. R. Jones 
Mr. P. Jurand 


Mr. R. Lachance 

Mr. J. R. Nephew 

Mr. R. Simpson 

Messrs. G. Wright & R. Matsushita 


APPENDIX C 


LIST OF STUDIES AND REPORTS BY CLASSIFICATION — WATERLOO AREA, 1960 - 1968 


YEAR TITLE 

TRAFFIC & TRANSPORTATION 

1961 Major Street & Traffic Plan — Kitchener-Waterloo 1960-1968 

1963 Report on Waterloo-Wellington Airport Development 

1964 Functional Report — K-W Area Expressway System 

1965 County of Waterloo Road Needs Study 

1967 City of Galt Traffic Planning Report 1965-1985 

1967 Kitchener-Waterloo Urban Traffic Study 

167 Town of Preston Traffic Planning Report — 1965-1985 

1967 Township of Waterloo Road Programming Study 

CONSERVATION, PARK & RECREATION: 

1953 Speed River 

1954 Preliminary Report Laurel Creek 

1954 Grand Valley Conservation Report, 1954 

ee Laurel Creek — Flood Control Measures 

1959 Major Conservation & Recreation Study — Grand River through Waterloo Township 
1960 Laurel Creek — Proposed Reservoir 

1962 Parks & Recreation (Area Research Committee) 

1964 Benefit, Cost Analysis, Ayr & West Montrose Reservoir 

1964 General Report on West Montrose & Ayr Reservoir 

1964 Grand River Conservation Lands Study 

1965 Speed River Basin — Report on Flood Control & Water Conservation, June 1965 
1965 Hydraulic Study — Laurel Creek Reservoir 

1966 Brief on Flood Control & Water Conservation for the Grand River Watershed 
1967 Preliminary Engineering Report — Galt Creek 

SERVICES: 

1956 A Comprehensive Sewerage & Sewage Treatment Plan for Kitchener 

1956 A Study of Water Supply & Distribution Systems — City of Kitchener 

1958 Village of Ayr — Report on Sewerage System & Water Distribution System 

1958 Report on Sewage Treatment, Water Supply & Distribution — Police Village of St. Jacobs 
1960 Report on Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply — Police Village of Baden 
1IGZ Village of Ayr — Preliminary Report —- Water Supply & Distribution System 
1962 Report —- North Elmira Sewerage System 

1963 Report on Sewerage System north of C.N.R. — Village of New Hamburg 

eles Sanitary Sewerage System — Village of Bridgeport 

1964 Present & Future Sewage Treatment Needs — City of Waterloo 

1964 Town of Hespeler — Report on Collection & Treatment of Sanitary Sewage 

1964 Report on Waterworks System for the Town of Hespeler 

1965 Report on Storm Drainage in north Section — Town of Elmira 

1965 Report on Storm Drainage south west Section — Town of Elmira 

1966 Middle Grand River Region — Water Supply Study 

1966 Water Resources Survey of the County of Waterloo 

1966 Report on Storm & Sanitary Sewers in Downtown Planning Area — City of Kitchener 
LOGr, Report on Water Supply Study for Middle Grand River Area 

1967 Waterworks Report 

1967 Town of Preston — Industrial Wastes Survey 

1967 Bridgeport Annexation Extension of Municipal Services 

1967 Functional Design Report for Sewage Treatment Facilities — Police Village of Baden 


LoS 


1968 East Annexation Sanitary Sewerage Study — City of Kitchener 


1968 Report on South End Trunk Sewer — Town of Elmira 

1968 Village of Ayr — Proposed Water Supply System 

POPULATION AND COMMUTING 

1962 Population — Report No. 1 (Midwestern Ontario Development Association study) 

1962 Commuting in Waterloo County (Area Research Commitee) 

1963 Population (Area Research Committee) 

LAND USE, AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH 

1961 Urban Growth Areas — The Kitchener-Waterloo & Suburban Area 

1962 Land Use & Agriculture — Report 2 (Midwestern Ontario Development Association 
study) 

1962 Forest Resources — Report 3 (Midwestern Ontario Development Association study) 

1962 Urban Growth (Area Research Committee) 

1965 Waterloo Civic Square 

1965 Town of Preston — Report on the Need & Demand for Ontario Housing 

1966 Needs & Demands for Ontario Housing — City of Kitchener 

1966 Town of Preston — Report on Growth Potential & Land Need 

1966 Township of Waterloo — Report of the Committee re Annexation Applications, 
Kitchener, Waterloo, Preston, Hespeler, Bridgeport 

1967 Town of Preston — Proposed Annexation 

1967 Survey of Need & Effective Demand for Ontario Housing — Town of Preston 

1968 Analysis of the Kitchener Housing Market 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION: 

1962 Education (Area Research Committee) 

1967 City of Waterloo — Report on Present & Future Elementary School Enrolments 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 

1961 Business, Industry & Employment (Area Research Committee) 

1962 Municipal Finance (Area Research Committee) 

1963 Industry & Manufacturing — Report 4 (Midwestern Ontario Development Association 
study) 

1964 Programme of Capital Works Projects for Town of Elmira 

URBAN RENEWAL 

1964 Downtown Kitchener — Economic Analysis for Redevelopment Planning 

1964 Downtown Kitchener — A Land Use Analysis 

1964 Town of Preston — Urban Renewal Study 

1966 Downtown Kitchener — Economic Analysis for Redevelopment Planning (updating 
1964 report) 

1967 Downtown Urban Renewal Scheme, Kitchener 

1967 Central Kitchener, Urban Renewal Scheme, Phase 1 

1967 Town of Hespeler — Urban Renewal Study 

1968 City of Waterloo — Urban Renewal Study 

ECONOMIC SURVEYS AND GENERAL PLANNING STUDIES 

1963 Conclusions and Recommendations — Report 5 (Midwestern Ontario Development 
Association study) 

1964 Waterloo Area 

1964 Kitchener 2000 

1965 Midwestern Ontario Region Economic Survey — Dept. Economics & Development 

1966 Economic Material on the Midwestern Ontario Region 
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APPENDIX D 


ANALYSIS OF INTER-RELATIONS IN THE WATERLOO AREA 


The material set out below summarizes a vari- 
ety of information about the various municipali- 
ties in the Review Area, and their relationships 
with one another and with adjacent municipalities. 
The basic data was compiled from a number of 
sources to assist in the task of defining the social 
and economic communities in the Area. The 
information was derived from the Census of 
Canada, Department of Highways and local traffic 
surveys, the Bell Telephone Company, the Post 
Office, newspapers in the Area, and the municipal 
Assessment Commission. 


Telephone Calls 


Calls made between centres where there was 
no charge were naturally higher than between 
centres where there was a toll. But the absence of 
a toll in itself is an indication of a strong relation- 
ship since it does not always seem to depend on 
distance. 

The conclusions that may be drawn from ex- 
amining the pattern of telephone calls are as 
follows: 


1) There does not seem to be a strong rela- 
tionship between Guelph and centres within 
Waterloo County. The only two centres where 
no toll is charged to and from Guelph are 
Hespeler and Breslau. In centres such as Galt 
where a toll is charged both for calls to Kit- 
chener and Guelph, the number of calls made 
to Kitchener heavily outweighs the number 
made to Guelph. 

2) Hespeler has a stronger relationship with 
Galt than it does with Kitchener. No tolls are 
charged for calls made to either of them but 
the number of calls to Galt is twice as many as 
the number made to Kitchener. The number 
of calls made to Preston from Hespeler is 
slightly less than the number made to Kitchener 
so that it would seem that the relationship of 
Hespeler with Preston and Kitchener is about 
the same and much weaker than that with Galt. 
3) Preston seems to be about equally drawn 
between Kitchener and Galt, in spite of its 
closer proximity to the latter. 


Labour Force Occupation Characteristics 


Labour force counts people where they live. 
1) Waterloo and Hespeler illustrate the two 
extremes of labour force characteristics. In gen- 
eral, Waterloo has a preponderance of “white 
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collar” workers, having the highest proportions 
of the municipalities concerned in Managerial, 
Professional - Technical, Clerical, and Sales. 
Hespeler has the lowest proportions in these 
same categories as well as in Service-Recrea- 
tion. Hespeler dominates the “blue collar” 
labour force categories with the highest pro- 
portions in the Craftsmen and Labour cate- 
gories while Waterloo has the lowest. 


2) Waterloo and Guelph are the two cities with 
universities, and as such, their labour force 
occupation groups have much in common. They 
have the highest in the Professional-Technical 
group with 10.3% and 12.2% respectively, 
and the lowest in the Craftsmen group with 
33.8% and 32.8% respectively. Guelph, how- 
ever, is unique in its very high proportion in 
the Service and Recreation group in 14.3%. Its 
nearest rival is Preston with 10.7%. 

3) The labour force characteristics of Galt and 
Preston have much in common with one an- 
other than with Kitchener or Waterloo. They 
each have about 13.5% of their labour force 
in Clerical while Kitchener and Waterloo have 
about 16.5%. Similarly, Galt and Preston have 
43% of their labour force classified as Crafts- 
men while Kitchener and Waterloo have about 
35%. In Sales Galt and Preston each have 
6.8% while Kitchener and Waterloo have 
about 8.0%. Only in Professional and Tech- 
nical do the proportions of Galt and Kitchener 
come close while Preston’s is lower and Water- 
loo’s higher. 


Labour Force by Industry Groups 


1) The characteristic of the labour force by 
industry groups of Kitchener and Waterloo are 
very similar to one another as are the charac- 
teristics of Galt and Preston. Kitchener and 
Waterloo have higher proportions of their la- 
bour force in Construction, Trade, Finance, 
Service and Public Administration than Galt 
and Preston, while Galt and Preston have a 
higher proportion in manufacturing. 

2) Guelph shows no significant similarities 
with any of the municipalities within Waterloo 
County. 


Religious Affiliation 


1) The make-up of the populations of Kitchener 
and Waterloo were very similar to one another. 


In general, each showed a high proportion of 
their populations as Roman Catholic (33.5%, 
29.9% respectively) and Lutheran (about 
24.0% ), and a relatively low proportion as 
United Church (less than 14.0% ), Presbyterian 
(about 6.0% ) and Anglican (around 8% ). 


2) The picture for Galt was almost the exact 
reverse, with only 5.2% of its population 
shown as Lutheran while Anglican and Presby- 
terian found a much higher proportion at about 
18% and Roman Catholic a lower proportion 
at 20.7%. 


3) Guelph showed no significant similarities 
with any of the municipalities concerned. 


4) In general, Preston and Hespeler followed 
the pattern of Galt, with a relatively high pro- 
portion in the Anglican, Presbyterian and United 
Church group when compared to Kitchener and 
Waterloo and a relatively low proportion in the 
Lutheran group, but the figures are not as 
extreme as those for Galt. The only case where 
this general rule is not followed is the Roman 
Catholic population of Preston which is almost 
as high as Waterloo’s with 29.3%. 


Ethnic Origins 


1) Galt, Guelph, Hespeler and Preston are 
predominantly British in origin, the proportions 
of their populations being 68.9%, 68.1%, 
60.0% and 54.0% respectively. 


2) Waterloo, Kitchener and Bridgeport are 
predominantly German in origin, the propor- 
tions being 45.3%, 42.7% and 52.0% respec- 
tively. 


3) Although Preston is more similar to Galt 
and Hespeler than it is to Kitchener and 
Waterloo, it does have a lower proportion of 
its population British in origin and a higher 
proportion German in origin than Galt and 
Hespeler. 


4) Guelph’s population is very similar to Galt’s 
in terms of its ethnic origins. The only excep- 
tion is its high proportion of Italians (10% ) 
which makes it different from any of the muni- 
cipalities concerned. 


Employment Characteristics 


Employment counts people where they work. 


1) Galt and Preston are the most industrial 
urban centres of those for which information 
is available, with 62.9% and 73.9% respec- 
tively of their total employment working in 
manufacturing. Galt and Preston have the low- 
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est proportions working in the “Other” employ- 
ment category which covers services, office, 
transportation, etc., being around 20%. 

2) The employment characteristics of Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo and Guelph are very similar. 
They each have a considerably lower propor- 
tion of their total employment working in 
manufacturing than Galt and Preston, the fig- 
ure being around 48%. The proportion in the 
“Other” category is higher for Kitchener- 
Waterloo and Guelph (36.3% and 41.4% 
respectively) than it is for Galt and Preston. 
3) The Retail employment figures do not show 
any significant differences in characteristics. 
They range from a high of 15.1% in Kitchener 
to a low of 8.0% in Preston, with Galt having 
13.5% and Guelph 10.7%. 


Average Family Income 


1) Waterloo has by far the largest average 


-annual family income with a figure of $6,848. 


This is in line with its “white collar” labour 
force characteristics. It is followed by Kitchener 
with $5,905. 
2) Galt and Preston are very close with $5,573 
and $5,422 respectively. Hespeler is the lowest 
with $5,102. 


Newspaper Circulation 


Daily Newspapers 


1) The Kitchener-Waterloo Record serves the 
entire County of Waterloo with the exception 
of Preston, Galt and Hespeler which are largely 
served by the Galt Reporter. North Dumfries 
Township is served by both the Record and the 
Reporter. 

2) Of the total number of local daily papers 
delivered in Preston, approximately one-third 
are K-W Records and two-thirds are Galt 
Reporters. In Galt homes, more than 90% of 
the daily papers are Galt Reporters and only 
10% are K-W Records. Hespeler shows a 
similar strong preference for the Reporter — 
1,322, compared to 447 for the Record. It 
would seem, therefore, that the influence of 
Kitchener is stronger on Preston than it is on 
Hespeler and Galt. 


Weekly Newspapers 


1) The circulation of the Elmira weekly news- 
paper is confined to the area around Elmira 
and extending north into Peel Township. Rela- 
tively few papers are delivered in the area 
south of Elmira. 


2) More copies of New Hamburg’s paper are 
delivered to Kitchener-Waterloo than to any 
other centre apart from Baden. 


3) The Preston weekly newspaper has a larger 
number of papers (436) delivered in the 
Breslau area than anywhere else outside Pres- 
ton. Significantly, only 19 papers are delivered 
to Galt, which would seem to indicate a lack of 
interest in Galt of Preston news. 


Rural Postal Points 


1) Kitchener serves only a small area outside 
the city limits. 

2) Galt serves a wide area in North Dumfries 
Township as well as extending into South 
Dumfries and Beverly. 


3) Elmira is oriented towards the north, serv- 
ing a major portion of Woolwich Township 
and extending into Peel. 


4) Preston serves the area to the north as far 
as the airport and west to the Grand River. 


5) Hespeler’s area of service extends well into 
Puslinch Township on either side of Highway 
401 but only a small portion of Waterloo 
Township is served by Hespeler. 


Traffic Origin-Destination 


1) The number of people living in Galt and 
working in Preston is higher as a proportion 
of the total Galt labour force than the number 
who work in any other centre. Similarly, a 
larger proportion of Preston’s labour force 
work in Galt than elsewhere. It would seem 
therefore, that in terms of labour force move- 
ment, Galt and Preston have stronger ties with 
each other than with any other centre. The 
strong relationship between Galt and Preston 
also applies to other trips — in terms of total 
other trips, the number made from Galt to 
Preston far outranks the number from any 
other source. Similarly, the number from Pres- 
ton to Galt is much larger than to any other 
centre. In both cases, Kitchener has the next 
highest number, followed by Hespeler. 

2) Hespeler’s strongest ties are with Galt, with 
30% of its labour force working in Galt. This 
is followed by Preston with 11% and Kitchener 
with 9%, 

3) Kitchener seems to exercise relatively little 
drawing power on Galt. More people travel to 
Galt from Kitchener for all purposes than 
travel from Galt to Kitchener, the only excep- 
tion being for shopping. 

4) It would seem that, in terms of travel move- 
ment, the relationship of Guelph with munici- 


palities in Waterloo County is not strong and 
that, unlike most of the nearby municipalities, 
Kitchener does not exercise much drawing 
power over Guelph. Guelph’s ties with Toronto 
are almost as strong as its ties with Kitchener 
and yet Guelph is sixty miles from Toronto, 
while Kitchener is only fifteen miles away. 

5) Kitchener is the focal point of the County 
in terms of number of trips made to it for all 
purposes. But its attraction as the main employ- 
ment centre does not extend to Guelph and 
Galt while its importance is relatively small on 
the labour force of Preston and Hespeler. But 
for other purposes, particularly for shopping 
Kitchener’s sphere of influence is dominant 
throughout the County and extends as far as 
Guelph. 

6) The City of Waterloo has relatively little 
impact on its surrounding municipalities. It is 
dominated, both for work trips and for all 
other trips, by Kitchener. 


Place of Work - Place of Residence 


1) The municipality with the highest propor- 
tion of its labour force living and working 
within the municipality is Kitchener with 84%. 
Galt is next with 76%. It is not surprising that 
the municipality with the largest population 
in the County, Kitchener, has the resources to 
employ the vast majority of its labour force 
within its boundaries. What is surprising is that 
Galt, with a labour force about one third the 
size of Kitchener and within fairly easy access 
of Kitchener, is still able to employ almost the 
same proportion within its municipal limits as 
Kitchener. 

2) The Town of Preston has a relatively lower 
proportion of its labour force living and work- 
ing within the municipality. The City of Galt 
exercises a strong drawing power on Preston’s 
labour force. 


General Findings 


1) There would seem to be relatively little in 
common between the two cities of Kitchener 
and Galt. 

2) Galt and Hespeler have strong ties with 
one another. 

3) The ties between Galt and Preston are 
strong but Preston is also influenced by Kit- 
chener — to a much greater degree than either 
Hespeler or Galt. 

4) The relationship of Guelph with munici- 
palities within Waterloo County would seem 
to be weak. 


APPENDIX E 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


The Problem The Recommended Solution For action by 
What action can be taken to 1. Enact enabling legislation which will place all Legislature 
develop library services as a libraries under the jurisdiction of a board of Boards of Education 
single, integrated force for the education in areas where the board of edu- Library boards 
total community? cation and existing library boards mutually 


agree that this action should take place. 


2. Where no county or regional library exists Legislature 
in an area which is under the educational Boards of Education 
jurisdiction of a board of education, place the 
power to develop a library program with the 
board of education. 


3. Integrate the development of school libraries School boards 
with community library services. Library boards 
4. Create local school policies which will pro- School boards 


_vide greater access to school libraries in other 
than school hours. 


5. Remove restrictions which link grant reim- Department of Education 
bursements for the construction of libraries 
to schools of specific size, and place all deci- 
sions regarding the need for and location of 
libraries with the school board concerned. 


Source: ‘‘Living and Learning”? The Report of the Provincial Committee on Aims and Objectives of 
Education in the Schools of Ontario, 1968. 
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APPENDIX F 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF URBAN GROWTH 


Excerpts from the Fourth Review of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada (Pages 215 to 222) 
relating to the problems of local government 
finance in urban areas: 


The concentration of population in urban cen- 
tres, and. particularly in the large centres, brings 
greatly increased demands for collective services 
and social capital. These have fallen at least init- 
ially on municipal governments but the growth in 
the responsibilities of these governments has not 
been matched by corresponding increases in their 
financial powers. Many municipalities have been 
caught in a “squeeze”, with revenues from their 
own sources — still largely the real property tax 
— lagging behind expenditure requirements. Their 
accounts have been balanced in recent years by 
larger grants from senior governments and an 
increased absolute volume of borrowing and, over 
the longer run, by some shift of functions to the 
senior governments. But, there is considerable 
evidence to suggest that the terms on which the 
accounting balance has been attained — particu- 
larly in respect of the quality of urban services — 
are less than satisfactory from the viewpoint of 
either the contribution of urban development to 
growth or the participation of the urban resident 
in the fruits of the growth process. 


With a strong trend towards further urban con- 
centration of Canada’s population in the future, 
especially in the larger centres, it is important to 
give much greater attention to the financial deve- 
lopment of our urban municipal governments. 


Examination of the historical record suggests 
that the financial structure of Canadian munici- 
palities was reasonably well adapted to the re- 
quirements of the late nineteenth century. But 
modernization of this nineteenth century machine- 
ry has failed to keep pace with the ueeds of 
accentuated urbanization in this century. 


At Confederation the real property tax provided 
a substantial proportion of provincial-municipal 
revenue and the provinces in fact looked to ex- 
panding municipal organization and property tax 
revenue to finance a growing proportion of pro- 
vincial-municipal responsibilities. This was consis- 
tent with the view then held that the functions of 
government left with the provincial-municipal 
jurisdiction — civil government, local public 
works, the administration of justice, education and 
social welfare — would show only slow growth. 
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In fact, with increasing urbanization, some of 
these services and notably education, social wel- 
fare and transportation facilities, grew very 
rapidly. Despite some shift in responsibilities to 
senior governments during the 1930’s and 1940's, 
particularly in respect of health and welfare ser- 
vices, many municipalities faced increasing pres- 
sure on their finances in the renewed upsurge 
of expenditure after the Second World War. 


The prolonged expansion in municipal expen- 
ditures since 1945 has been based on a combina- 
tion of factors including the backlog of projects 
deferred during the Depression and the war, ris- 
ing average incomes and the particularly rapid 
growth in the population classes requiring the 
largest proportion of municipally supported ser- 
vices, notably school age children. 


Real property taxes continued to account for 
more than three quarters of the total revenue 
from the municipalities’ own sources over the 
period 1953-63 and it is worth noting that they 
rose more than one and a half times as rapidly 
as personal income. Despite this very considerable 
response, the operation of this tax source con- 
tinues to provide a sharp contrast with the more 
dynamic revenue sources open to senior govern- 
ments. The personal income tax, for example, 
automatically produces substantially higher re- 
venues at unchanged tax rates in a growing eco- 
nomy because of the fairly rapid expansion in 
taxable income. Data on the real property tax 
base are at present most inadequate, but our pre- 
liminary investigation suggests that on average 
the base has risen at only about the same rate 
as personal income, or perhaps very slightly 
faster. But since municipal expenditures were ris- 
ing considerably faster than personal income, 
many municipalities have for some time faced 
upward trends in the rates which they must apply 
to the property tax base. In some cities this up- 
ward trend in rates has accelerated in the last 
several years. The necessity of facing annual deci- 
sions to raise the tax base (reassessment) or to 
increase tax rates obviously has decided advan- 
tages for budget restraint and municipal tax- 
payers’ interests. At the same time, it may create 
some built-in discrimination against services per- 
formed at the municipal level no matter how 
important they may be in relation to growth or 
to the general welfare. 


These figures indicate that some action to ob- 
tain additional revenues will have to be taken to 
prevent a decrease in the quality of our urban 
services. Commendable efforts are already being 
made in several provinces to reform the property 
tax through, for example, better assessment prac- 
tices. These need to be extended rapidly in all 
parts of the country. In addition, the possibility 
of greater returns from other municipal revenue 
services, such as utility charges, need to be ex- 
plored more thoroughly. But it is highly doubtful 
that the municipal revenue base, even with im- 
provement, would be sufficient to support the 
growing needs of many of our large communities 
as their populations expand. It is not a question 
of whether further assistance is required from the 
senior governments, but rather what forms should 
such assistance take. 


This question has concerned all of the Royal 
Commissions or committees which have looked at 
the problems of municipal finance in recent years, 
and a general consensus appears to be emerging. 
The broad principle to be followed, difficult 
though its application may be in practice, is this: 
services whose benefits accrue to areas wider than 
the individual municipality should in part be the 
responsibility of a wider government jurisdiction. 
In an economy where people are increasingly 
mobile, this principle can be translated into a 
case for the broader jurisdiction, particularly 
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jurisdictions with access to the more dynamic tax 
sources, supporting a substantial part of services 
to people while allocating local expenditures more 
to services to property. For this reason, several 
of the recent Commissions have recommended a 
larger share of financial support from senior 
governments for education. The Council supports 
this conclusion. There are cogent reasons for 
retaining a substantial local interest and respon- 
sibility in schooling; but the present variation 
across the country in the proportion of local 
schooling supported by municipalities suggests 
that there are many areas where the average 
municipal share could be lowered without undue 
harm to local responsibility and autonomy. Other 
areas of responsibility, such as transportation, may 
be less clear-cut than education. 


In the past, the problems of our urban areas 
have been approached by senior governments 
more from a viewpoint of maintaining financial 
integrity and financial control than from that of 
planning for growth. It is becoming more and 
more clear, however, that many aspects of Cana- 
dian economic growth and of policies at all levels 
of government, as well as of private decision- 
making, are being increasingly affected by the 
financial problems of urban governments, par- 
ticularly of the larger cities. These problems must 
be attacked on a broad front within the frame- 
work of the Canadian constitution. 
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